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PREFACE 


The present investigation incorporates three different approaches: 
a sociological, a historical, and a comparative approach. The socio- 
logical approach is grounded in modern sociology of religion and its 
models of new religious movements. The historical approach is above 
all reflected in the quest for the situation of the alleged Johannine 
community. The comparative approach led me to texts of Philo of 
Alexandria and from Qumran. I hope that I have been able to chal- 
lenge some implicit and explicit presuppositions in the reading of 
John, particularly those related to the choice of perspective in the his- 
torical evaluation of the Johannine community. 

The study is a revised version of my Dr.Art. thesis at the University 
of Trondheim or NTNU, the Norwegian University of Technology 
and Science, Faculty of Arts, Department of Religious Studies 
(September 2002.) My advisors were Peder Borgen and his succes- 
sor at the New Testament chair, Jarl Ulrichsen. The main part of 
the work was undertaken during a 3-year scholarship granted by the 
Faculty of Arts from 1994 to 1997. My thanks are due above all to 
Peder Borgen. Without his encouragement and help, this study would 
never have been initiated or completed. Particularly, his invitation 
to join the group of editors working on the Norwegian Philo 
Concordance Project (together with Roald Skarsten) was important 
for the development of the present study. I am also indebted to Jarl 
Ulrichsen who has provided valuable criticism and suggestions for 
the project with unfailing precision. Of course, neither of them shares 
any responsibility for my errors. 

In all four main fields of biblical research employed—that is social 
scientific or sociological criticism, the study of John, Philo, and the 
Qumran writings—I have had the opportunity to discuss my pro- 
ject with various scholars both in Norway and abroad. Parts of the 
thesis have been discussed personally or in seminars arranged by the 
Department with C. K. Barrett, Vernon Robbins, David E. Aune, 
Thomas Luckmann, Karl Olav Sandnes, Torleif Elgvin, Lars Hartman 
and Torrey Seland, as well as in one of the regular seminars at the 
Department and at The Norwegian Lutheran School of Theology 
(Menighetsfakultetet) in Oslo. I have also had the opportunity to 
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attend several scholarly conferences, among them the Studiorum 
Novum Testamentum Societas (SNTS) meetings in 1990, 1994, and 
1998, the Nordic New Testament conference in Iceland in 1994— 
where I presented my thesis—and the Nordic Dead Sea Scrolls con- 
ference in Copenhagen in 1995. General methodological questions 
have been presented and discussed at a seminar arranged by the 
Faculty of Arts, led by professor Audun Øfsti (Department of 
Philosophy). I am also indebted to the members of the doctoral com- 
mittee appointed by the Faculty for their helpful comments: Birger 
Olsson, Turid Karlsen Seim, and Jostein Adna. 

A special thanks to Erik Karlsaune at the Department of Religious 
Studies who once introduced me to and has taught me so much 
about the sociology of religion. I am also thankful to my present 
employer, The Faculty of Teacher Education, Bodo University College, 
for reducing my teaching obligations during the final stages of my 
work and for the funding of the English correction that was under- 
taken by Nancy Lea Eik-Nes and Nelleke Yakubu. 

Without the support of my wife, Ellen, the whole project would 
never have been accomplished, and this book is dedicated to my 
parents in gratitude. 


Kare Sigvald Fuglseth 
Bodo, Norway, March, 2005 


CHAPTER ONE 


PROBLEM AND METHOD 


1.1 А Соммомтү wirH Many NAMES 


This investigation is a study of the alleged community behind the 
Gospel of John, the so-called ‘Johannine community’. The Gospel 
will be analysed with methods primarily derived from sociology and 
compared to texts from two contemporary Jewish milieus, the com- 
munity in Alexandria as reflected in writings of Philo Judaeus and 
the community of Qumran as reflected in some of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Two issues are focused on as basis for the sociological ana- 
lysis of John as well as for the comparison, i.e. the relationship to 
the Jerusalem temple and the social relationship to ‘others’ or ‘out- 
siders’ found in these writings. 

Both the mere existence of a Johannine community and its social 
characteristics are much discussed issues, seen for instance by the 
fact that New Testament scholars have given the alleged group behind 
the Gospel of John various names. A simple presentation of names 
ascribed to the alleged group demonstrates the vast disparity of opin- 
ions. Alternatives flourish particularly among English-wriüng schol- 
ars, although ‘community’ seems to be the most commonly used 
notion in English. The examples are almost innumerable (see in par- 
ticular Brown 1979; Neyrey 1988; Rensberger 1988; Quast 1989; 
Painter 1993; Koester 1995; Wahlde 1995). Along with ‘community’, 
we find ‘congregation’, ‘church’, ‘school’, ‘conventicle’, ‘circle’, ‘group’ 
and ‘association’, as well as ‘addressees’ and ‘audience’, with their 
equivalents in non-English languages. These names are in most cases 
not arbitrary labels put on the social milieu behind the Gospel and 
its writer, but reflect different basic understandings of the Gospel. 
Its social background is not necessarily looked upon as one single 
unity but also as a group of churches (Bull 1992:235; Martyn 1996). 
Usually the names are applied to one group or several groups behind 
all the Johannine writings, including the Revelation of John. In my 
discussions, however, the community as revealed in the Epistles of 
John will only partly be focused on and the Revelation completely 
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left out, although this choice reduces the literary deposit from which 
one may draw sociological conclusions.’ Nevertheless, I shall follow 
the scholarly tradition that the Gospel originated in a local group 
or church of some kind and that the experiences of this group 
influenced the character and content of the text in a particular way— 
more than just being the indirect effect of general readers that an 
author had in mind. This is ‘the theory of the Johannine community’.* 

The far most frequent name applied to this alleged community in 
Johannine scholarship during the last 30 years is ‘sect’, and the cen- 
tral aim of my investigation is to evaluate the claim that the Gospel 
of John was a product of a ‘sectarian’ milieu. 

This ‘sectarian’ claim has been shaped in various forms and given 
different meanings, but what is of special interest to me are the 
analyses by scholars using sociological ‘sect? models in their descrip- 
tion of the social background of the Gospel. This is an application 
of models that describe in various degrees an exclusive group, socially 
and ideologically dissociated from its parent group and/or the gen- 
eral social environment and with strict and definite believers.? Wayne 
A. Meeks was the first New Testament scholar to give the Johannine 
community the label ‘sectarian’ using at least some aspects of a socio- 
logical ‘sect? model.‘ Meeks argues that the mythical language in the 
Gospel functioned socially in an esoteric way for the community, 
dialectically reinforced by hostilities in its surroundings, and the 
Gospel thus reveals a kind of ‘sectarianism’ (cf. the title). Likewise, 


! Including the Epistles is a common practice since the Epistles bear witness to 
an internal schism (1 Jn 2:18f% 2 Jn 70 3 Jn 9ff), see e.g. Brown (1979:93ff) and 
Bull (1992). Brown suggests that the Epistles should be read as a guide to the Gospel, 
a suggestion that makes much sense although it lacks direct support. The chrono- 
logical relationship between the Johannine main writings is also uncertain. On the 
community behind Rev, see Aune (1997:lii-lvi) and Theissen (1988b:11). 

2 Martyn (1996:124) declares that Kásemann, Mecks, and himself converge in 
the conviction that the Gospel originated in a local church distinct from types of 
Christianity in the ‘Great Church’. This stands in marked difference with the indi- 
vidualistic approach by Bultmann (1971:457 cf. 1950), although he, too, speaks of 
a community in connection with the Farewell discourse. 

* Early sociologists of religion in fact took their reading of the New Testament 
concerning early Christianity as empirical background for the development of their 
‘sect’ typology, see the introduction in O’Dea (1966:66ff), cf. M. Weber (1993:93), 
H. Niebuhr (1957); Troeltsch (1981). 

* Meeks “The Man from Heaven in Johannine Sectarianism’ (1972). Scroggs 
(1975) was perhaps the first NT scholar who applied an explicit sociological ‘sect’ 
model. Meeks’ article is highly esteemed, see Martyn (1996:137, n. 7); Neyrey (1988:xi). 
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Brown elaborated the concept of ‘Johannine community’ from the 
assumption of a conflict with the synagogue-milieu in John’s neigh- 
bourhood. He probed into the community, critically evaluating the 
‘sectarian’ picture presented by Meeks and found it partly inappropriate 
since the picture of the Community in the Gospel presented a com- 
munity that was not totally isolated from the general Christian move- 
ment, seen clearly by the acknowledgement of Peter in Jn 21 (Brown 
1979-90-91, 162). 

It was the introduction of a redaction-critical approach in com- 
bination with form criticism that paved the way for investigating the 
Gospel as a writing that not only presented the history of Jesus, but 
also the situation and the historical development of a community. 
This combined approach applied to the Fourth Gospel was intro- 
duced by Martyn (1968; 1979) as well as in other publications (Martyn 
1977; 1978)? Martyn analyses the Gospel on two distinct levels of 
drama, making it possible to discern the Jesus tradition from the 
influence of the community and its environment by the development 
of the gospel form and vice versa. The second level reflects both a 
past and a present level in the history of the Johannine community. 
In a way, the ‘conversation continued’ between the two levels where 
particularly the role of Moses plays an important role in the Johan- 
nine conversation with a synagogue milieu (1979:99). 

This redaction-critical perspective plays a major role in my invest- 
igation, but will be combined with a social scientific approach in 
what one may call a ‘socio-redaction criticism’ (Esler 1987:6) and 
with additional studies of comparison. It is not a study of Johannine 


? Martyn notes (1979:13) that the major theses of the first edition in 1968 ‘have 
won a rather wide following’, referring for instance to Pancaro (1975:492). Cf. the 
German discussion by Wengst (1981), Schnelle (1987), Onuki (1984) and Frühwald- 
Konig (1998), Rahner (1998) as well as Bieringer, Pollefeyt and Vandecasteele- 
Vanneuville (2001b:10, n. 19). On form criticism and the two levels in the narrative, 
sec Martyn (1979:24, n. 8). 

ë The distinction is analytic, i.c. the author was probably not conscious of what 
Martyn has termed ‘the two-level drama’ (1979:89). It is the Paraclete that so to 
say creates the two-level drama, see the statements concerning the Paraclete in ]n 
14:15-17, 25-26; 15:26-27; 16:5-11, 12-15 (1979:143ff). He does not find the 
third, future level, in the same way as can be said about the apocalyptic genre 
where such а stereoptic vision is looked upon as necessary (Martyn 1979:135-137). 

7 According to Martyn, the continued conversation is indicated in connection with 
the pleading question of Jn 10:20: ‘Why are you listening to them’ (1979:90). 

* I am not aware of studies on the Gospel of John using this combination of a 
sociological analysis and a comparative approach on a large scale. My own thesis 
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theology, Christology, or ecclesiology as such.’ Using a sociological 
method, with its cross-disciplinary way of analysis, that is closely 
related to redaction-critical analysis, my approach may be looked 
upon as a possible way of discerning the ecclesiology of an editor, 
but this is not my main perspective." This choice also limits the main 
scope of my presentation of secondary literature on the Gospel to 
the particular sociological debate. Nevertheless, in my discussion of the 
Fourth Gospel, the quest for the author and genesis of the Johannine 
text, the quest for the original Johannine milieu and the Johannine 


was tentatively presented in Norwegian (Fuglseth 1994) and finally in English (Fuglseth 
2002). Similar problems have been discussed lately in Painter, Culpepper, and 
Segovia (2002). A similar perspective with a comparison between new religious 
movements past and present has been employed in short studies by several schol- 
ars in Bilde and Rothstein (1999a), but not applied to the Gospel of John partic- 
ularly. For monographs on the Gospel of John with a sociological perspective, see 
especially Neyrey (1988), Petersen (1993), Blasi (1996) as well as Malina and 
Rohrbaugh (1998)—following up their social science commentary on the Synoptic 
Gospels (1992), Stibbe, (1992) and Neyrey (1998:107). Malina, Rohrbaugh and 
Petersen study ‘the anti-language of an anti-society' in this connection referring to 
the language of the Gospel and the community, an approach that includes aspects 
of my topic. Blasi, a social scientist, also applies a perspective similar to mine, but 
not with the same focus and with an almost total lack of textual studies. Stibbe 
(1992) comes close to a sociological study with his evaluation of the social function 
of John’s narrative. Neyrey (1998:107) claims that the ‘sociology of secrecy invites 
a fresh consideration of the internal tensions and conflicts in the sectarian group 
known as the Johannine circle’. His approach has several merits particularly con- 
cerning the information control seen in the Gospel, but the model is not meant to 
challenge the ‘sectarian’ way of thinking about the Johannine community. Esler 
compares the Johannine community with specific kinds of ‘sect’ sub-groups accord- 
ing to Wilson (1973). I shall comment further on some of these studies in due 
course. 

? The lack of ecclesiological themes in John known from Paul and the Synoptics 
are evident, such as &kkAmoío, the question of baptism, the Lord's Supper, and ће 
existence of any kind of rules or church order. We have at best some allusions. 
Bultmann (1984:443) points to the fact that the church is not treated as a theme 
in John as it is in Paul (he sees the allusions to baptism and the Eucharist in Jn 
3:5; 6:51c-58; 19:34b-35 as secondary). Based on the witness from the Johannine 
Epistles he also thinks that the church was not completely uninteresting for John, 
the Gospel simply does not demonstrate such an interest. Kásemann (1967:65) like- 
wise concludes that there is no explicit ecclesiology in John. Barrett (1978:96) on 
the other hand rightly sees a doctrine of church summed up in the symbolic dis- 
courses of the Shepherd (10:1-16) and of the Vine (15:1-6). In addition, the sub- 
ject is both directly and indirectly treated in studies on Johannine ecclesiology, see 
e.g. Schnelle (1991); Hengel (1993); Roloff (1993:290ff). 

? Brown (1979:13ff) demonstrates how these two interests or levels may con- 
verge. Van Belle's bibliography (1988) has entries both on ‘ecclesiology’ (72 entries) 
and ‘community’ generally (23 entries) thus also presenting the division of scholarly 
interest. 
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teaching about the church (directly or indirectly) converge in an 
analysis using modern sociological models as modes of understanding." 

With all its theological, historical, and literary particularities, spec- 
ulations on a distinct background of a writing like this naturally are 
at hand. Exegetes often express the inherent particularities in the 
Gospel by speaking of the Johannine question, enigma, or problem.'* 
Thyen discerns between ‘alte und neue “johanneische Frage”? (1988:200). 
As Thyen sees it, the ‘old questions’ concerned only the question of 
authorship and the synoptic relationship. Bultmann formulated the 
‘new questions’ by arguing that the explanation to the peculiarities 
cannot be found in a comparison with Paul or the Synoptics.? Three 
main aspects of the riddle may be discerned: the historical (the quest 
for the place of the Johannine Christianity within the broader early 
church movement), the dogmatic or theological problem (the quest 
for an explanation of its central idea), and the literary or redactional 
riddle (the quest for explaining its composition). Ashton rightly focuses 
on all these aspects seen in Bultmann’s works and points to the fact 
that ‘this enigma has yet to receive its satisfactory solution’ and a 
few years earlier he concluded that it was still ‘the most marvellous 
enigma’ (Ashton 1986:2, cf. 1991) in the history of early Christianity." 
My investigation concerns mainly the historical aspects, but the quest 
for a community behind the Gospel adds a sociological dimension 
to the historical explanation that includes a quest for the social 


" A similar combination is applied by Smith (1974—1975:222). 

? “The Johannine Question’ (Bacon 1910), the ‘problem of the fourth gospel’ 
(Barrett 1978:3ff), ‘the Johannine problem’ (Martyn 1979:17), ‘the problem of John’ 
(Ashton 1991:3; Boer 1996:19ff), or ‘the Johannine enigma’ (Ashton 1986:2). The 
classic formulations of the problem can be traced back to Wellhausen and Schwartz 
at the beginning of the twentieth century (Schnelle 1987:12ff). Yet there is no gen- 
eral consensus on how to solve the problem. Martyn (1979:17) states that the prob- 
lem has grown during the last quarter-century. The structural attempts to solve the 
problem are not commented upon by me. This means that although in many ways 
similar of theme, the approach and results of Ostenstad (1998) are left out. 

'S Several other scholars have argued that external sources must be evaluated, 
and Bauer (1933:3) found, as Bultmann, gnostic motifs in the Gospel (cf. Schottroff 
1970). 

1 ‘Das wundervollste Rätsel’, Ashton (1986:2) quotes Harnack and his ‘Dogmenge- 
schichte’ from 1886, and also Martyn (1979:17), Fortna (1988), and Brodie (1993:3) 
all refer to Harnack. The many disagreements among New ‘Testament scholars are 
disturbing from a traditional historical-critical point of view, cf. my own presenta- 
tion and discussion concerning historical criticism and biblical interpretation by 
Newton and Herder representing two different kinds of approach to biblical schol- 
arship (Fuglseth 2000). 
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circumstances and situation for the audience of the writing. The 
community aspect could be called the fourth aspect of the Johannine 
problem, not included in Bultmann's perspective (Ashton 1991:101). 
As the majority of exegetes have rejected Bultmann’s source theo- 
ries, his interpretation collapsed with it (Ashton 1991:45). 

Mecks' interests in the social and ‘sectarian’ function of the Johannine 
language inaugurated a new trend in Johannine scholarship, although 
he has various predecessors in the history of the Johannine scholar- 
ship who did not use specific social scientific notions.” Contributions 
supporting the ‘sectarian’ claim using a sociological approach are 
likewise not limited to investigations that explicitly employ the notion 
‘sect’, but time and space do not permit a direct and broad discus- 
sion of previous and present ‘sect’-like characterisations of the Gospel. 
The vast impact of Meeks’ article is particularly indicated by the 
fact that several scholars, mostly Americans, have followed his exam- 
ple, using ‘sect’ in a similar way.'® From an international perspec- 
tive, however, the ‘sectarian’ debate concerning the Gospel of John 
is, as I shall demonstrate, far from unanimous (1.3). 


1.2 HERMENEUTIG CHALLENGES 


The notion 'sect 1s often implemented in contemporary theological 
and ecclesiological applications of the Gospel." There are, however, 
several hermeneutic problems involved both in the application of the 
notion ‘sect’ and in assuming that the Gospel of John presupposes 
not only a conflict with a (local) Jewish synagogue or their place of 
meeting, but also that this synagogue was responsible for the group's 


5 Form critics often discuss the social background of the Gospel under categories 
such as ‘origin’ and ‘Sitz im Leben’, see the contributions by Bultmann (1984:443), 
Schweizer (1959b, cf. 1959a) and Cullmann (1975). Dahl discusses similar matters 
under titles referring to ‘church’ and ‘people’ (1962) and the equivalent terms in 
‘Das Volk Gottes’ (1963). 

16 Smith (1974—1975); Culpepper (1975); Bogart (1977:139); Segovia (1981); 
Rensberger (1988:27). Fortna (1970a; 1970b; 1988) follows up on Martyn's thesis 
by using source studies to demonstrate that the development of the Johannine com- 
munity, as pointed out by Martyn, can actually be traced in the literary develop- 
ment of the Gospel. His ‘sign source’ is a lengthy narrative source with a passion 
story, cf. Brodie (1993) and van Belle (1994). 

17 The main purpose of Barton (1993:141) is to evaluate the hidden ecclesiolog- 
ical program of scholars using the ‘sect’ typology. What I am focusing on in this 
passage is the deliberate hermeneutic use of the notion, cf. Segovia (1996; 1999). 
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expulsion from this institution. Without going into hermeneutic dis- 
cussions of how to make use of the biblical matter in ethical or 
ecclesiological teaching today, I would like at least to point out some 
difficulties involved in the transformation of historical evaluations 
based on modern sociological types to a present situation in order 
to find a normative function. To avoid a circular argument, an ana- 
lysis of the modern presuppositions of the models employed must be 
undertaken, particularly since the consensus of the ‘sectarian’ solu- 
tion concerning the Johannine community is not as evident as many 
scholars seem to presume. 

Several scholars present a hermeneutic purpose as their point of 
departure in a theological understanding of the ‘sect’ today. Rensberger 
(1988; 1998) discusses the notion in connection with the modern lib- 
erating theology and he wants to use what he looks upon as fruit- 
ful aspects of the ‘sectarian’ notion. In the Johannine fight against 
religious institutions for instance, there is a certain 'antiestablishment? 
in its theology (1998:144). Meeks (1996) takes the ‘sectarian’ status 
of John as a fait accompli arguing on that basis that ‘the world’ 
today may need a more ‘sectarian’ church, that in fact ‘sectarian- 
ism’ might be one of the church’s strengths.'® Kysar even speaks of 
a ‘coming hermeneutic earthquake in Johannine interpretation’ 
(1996:185). He argues that the interpretation of the Gospel in the 
twenty-first century will be reshaped by two essential questions (at 
least in North America): the ‘sectarian’, exclusivistic features of John 
against ‘transsectarian’ and inclusivistic features, and the ambiguities 
contrasted with absolute claims of truth. He is right that the exclu- 
sive features must be further defined, but both he and several other 
scholars take the ‘sectarian’ nature for granted too much.’ 


!8 Tronically, in a time when Christianity has been domesticated into a polite 
hobby and a cheering section for vested social interests, the sectarian stance may 
be just what the ‘world’ needs as well’ (Meeks 1996:325), cf. similar ideas in Meeks 
(2003:161). 

195 The development of a pluralist society in North America is probably indica- 
tive for a development that will accentuate Kysar’s challenge on a global scale too, 
at least in Europe. The general approach of my investigation is sociological rather 
than theological, but there are obvious theological presuppositions and preconceived 
answers in the modern models themselves. However, in a secular world a pure theo- 
logical understanding of the Gospel runs the risk of barring the New Testament to 
the many secularised readers, see Theissen (1999:1) who defends his sociological 
method by arguing this way. He defines the normative theological or confessional 
premise of sociological reading as ‘God has redeemed the world in Christ and 
brought human Ше to its fulfilment’. 
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O Day employs a hermeneutic understanding of the Gospel in a 
discussion of different models of atonement. She argues that the 
understanding of atonement in John is based on a model of restora- 
tion of relationship (O'Day 1996:201-203). The theory is interesting 
from my perspective since it also suggests an alternative to the tem- 
ple replacement theory in Johannine scholarship, a theory that I also 
think is taken for granted too much by some scholars (cf. my chap- 
ters 4 and 6). By challenging replacement theories one challenges 
the basis of the ‘sectarian’ hypothesis, as will be shown. 

The strength of the ‘sectarian’ approach in a hermeneutic per- 
spective has above all been seen in the explanation of the assumed 
anti-Judaism of the Gospel. As such, it may be able to devaluate the 
general theological significance of this particular Johannine feature 
that has often nurtured anti-Semitism in Christian churches. Several 
studies of John have been motivated from this hermeneutic point as 
well as the Jewish-Christian dialogue in a post-Shoah context and I 
would like to join them in the task." The matter is often reduced 
to a question of doctrines, and sociology may add valuable insights.?! 

As I indicated above, modern normative applications of the Gospel 
taking the theory concerning the synagogue conflict as a way to con- 
ceive and neutralise the general relationship to the ‘Jews’ in the 
Gospel, are not without problems. Reinhartz (1998:114; cf. 2001a:213) 
argues rightly that the expulsion hypothesis does not undo the anti- 
Jewish rhetoric in the Gospel since it is still the ‘Jews’ that are to 
be blamed for the expulsion. She would rather see its problematic 
portrayal of the ‘Jews’ as a consequence of the community's ongo- 
ing struggle for self-definition. As she points out, there are arguments 


? Smith (1995:9) states the three most important questions that the Gospel raises 
today: the understanding of the Gospel message in the modern world; the relation 
to other religions, particularly its parent faith, and the Christian church's under- 
standing of who she is and what she is about. My main interest is the second point, 
Le. the relationship to Judaism. The difficulties involved in the historical part of 
this problem are demonstrated by the variety of solutions presented lately, see Casey 
(1996); Motyer (1997). Charlesworth (1996:80—81) rightly questions our modern use 
of the word ‘Jew’. 

2! Bieringer, Pollefeyt, and Vandecasteele-Vanneuville (2001a) have collected valu- 
able articles discussing the possible anti-Judaism of John, but the editors in their 
introduction and several other contributors discuss mainly doctrinal problems. From 
a doctrinal point of view, opposing views seem to be impossible. In a real social 
situation, however, ambivalence is quite possible. The ambivalence is well taken 
care of by Frühwald-Kónig (1998) who has reached similar conclusion to me, but 
from another perspective, i.e. Christology. 
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to conclude that there was never any formal expulsion of Jewish 
Christians from the synagogues, but the hermeneutic problems can- 
not direct the historical investigation. If an expulsion of this kind 
seems plausible, we will have to find other solutions to the hermeneu- 
tic or pragmatic problems.” 


1.3 DIFFICULTIES IN CHARACTERISING THE JOHANNINE 
Community As A ‘SECT’ 


1.3.1 Sect in Comparative Studies 


The notion ‘sect’ has been frequently connected with several groups 
in the New Testament world, not only the alleged group behind the 
Fourth Gospel, a procedure that causes much confusion. Scholars 
may, in fact, use the ‘sect’ notion to describe every Jewish direction 
of the time. ‘Sectarian’ aspects of the Gospel of John and the Qumran 
writings have been compared and, among other issues, scholars have 
connected their apparently common dualistic language, making it 
possible to see a Palestinian background for the Gospel, a possibil- 
ity not so evident before the discoveries of the Dead Sea Scrolls.” 
Nevertheless, I shall argue that the categorisation using a common 
sociological label of ‘sect? in a comparison of the Johannine com- 
munity with other groups, such as the Qumran Essenes, is highly 
questionable. 

The alleged Qumran community and other antique Jewish groups 
have been called ‘sects’ by scholars like Smith, P. Davies, Charlesworth, 
S. Cohen, Schiffman, and Segal. Smith (1974—1975:224) argues that 


? Concerning the problems related to the alleged church-synagogue conflict, see 
chapter 3. It is not difficult to conclude with Culpepper (1996:126-127; cf. 2001:61ff) 
that the challenge is an ethical one and that Christian interpreters still have much 
to do. Brown (1979:69) is correct today, too, with his statement that the basic 
Johannine hermeneutic difficulty still faces us. 

25 Scholars soon discovered the structural similarities between the emerging 
Christian movement and the Oumran community, see Stendahl (1957:7) who calls 
both groups ‘sects’. For the comparison between the Gospel of John and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, it is important to note that the Oumran material has preserved a kind 
of dualism not reflected in the writings of Philo or Josephus, but there might be a 
common ‘mentality’ with John despite the substantial differences concerning the 
significance of Jesus. See also the analyses in Langbrandter (1977:179ff); Bergmeier 
(1980:141£); Charlesworth (1991a; 1996:70—74), Esler (1994:70ff); Aune (2003). 
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the Gospel of John and the Epistles reveal a ‘sectarian conscious- 
ness, a sense of exclusiveness, a sharp delineation of the community 
from the world’. Likewise, he contends that a comparison with a 
Qumran writing like ‘the Manual of Discipline’ (The Rule of the 
Community) demonstrates terminological similarities and a funda- 
mental dualism demonstrating separation and also an exclusiveness 
that ‘are echoed in the community-consciousness of the Johannine 
literature’ (1974—1975:240). P. Davies (1996:163ff) defines the group 
behind the Damascus Document as a ‘sect’, also linking his definition 
to a particular group of specific sociological standards. Charlesworth 
(1996:79—80) finds so many similarities between the Johannine Epistles 
and the Qumran literature that he does not hesitate to call both the 
originating groups ‘sects’. Esler (1994:91) concludes that the Qumran 
community and the Johannine community were both ‘introversion- 
ist sects’ (cf. Wilson 1973) because of the marked difference between 
themselves and the outside world. S. Cohen (1987) calls the Qumran 
scrolls ‘sectarian’ writings and the group, he argues, was thus simi- 
lar to other groups in the Second Temple period, the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Christians. Schiffman (1995:73) refers in a similar 
broad way ‘to all Jewish groups as sects, regardless of size and impor- 
tance’. Segal (1986; 1990) also uses ‘sect’ as a notion describing sev- 
eral groups in first century Judaism and points to the fact that two 
of these directions at a later point established separate religions, now 
known as Judaism and Christianity. 

Both this shifting use of the notion ‘sect? and its application to 
different groups are confusing and underline the problems that are 
involved." First, why use the notion at all if it has no substantial 
meaning, but is just used as an equivalent to general notions like 
‘party’ or ‘direction’? There is a scholarly tradition of Bible studies 
using the term in a highly general way and in a sociological dis- 
cussion of these groups such a definition is of very little help. It has 
only relatively weak explanatory power (Holmberg 1990:108-114; 
Barton 1993:158).? The notion has particular sociological connota- 


2: Segovia (1982:204) also points to the looseness with which the term has been 
used by Johannine scholars, evident by the fact that ‘each exegete had seized upon 
a different constitutive element of the community as the basis for his judgement.’ 

? СЕ the criticism by Holmberg (1990:98-99) on the lack of sociological signi- 
ficance by Rowland (1985:65) who deliberately chooses not to follow the traditional 
sociological definition of ‘sect’ and ‘sectarianism’. 
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tions and using it incognizantly confuses the general discussion and 
should therefore be avoided. 

Secondly, taking the substantial stance, saying that a ‘sect’ is a 
very particular and exclusive group, is it really fair to say that all 
of these first century Jewish movements in question were ‘sects’? In 
accordance with some of the aforementioned scholars, this is not 
likely. One reason for not embracing this conclusion immediately is 
that the later history of the Johannine and Qumran writings does 
not support the thesis: While the Johannine writings became a pre- 
vailing part of the Christian canon and spread all over the world, 
the writings of the Qumran community were soon forgotten and lit- 
erally buried for almost two thousand years. ‘This could be acci- 
dental, or rather a consequence of social differences not captured by 
applying the notion “ѕесќагіап’.° A view on the Qumran commu- 
nity that, until recently, was common, was that its members were 
part of the direction that the classical sources call ‘Essene’. According 
to this view, these particular Qumran Essenes lived isolated in the 
Wilderness of Judaea in some kind of a monastery, a thesis in part 
deducted from the detailed prescriptions found in some of the remain- 
ing scrolls.” Particularly in the manuscripts of the Serek (1QS et 
al.), we find rules obviously pertaining to a strict community order 
of life. A quick comparison with John reveals differences of contents 
and form (Martínez and Barrera 1995:214—216). There might be an 
indirect dependence between John and Qumran, but ‘indirect depend- 
ence’ is an unclear historical conception (Aune 2003). The Qumranic 
prescriptions do not find equivalents in the Gospel of John, yet 
another fact that warns us against a common labelling from the 
outset on. 

E. P. Sanders and Baumgarten take a slightly different stance 
where modern notions are concerned. E. P. Sanders (1977:425—426) 
points to the very fact that notions like ‘party’ and ‘sect’ are used 
interchangeably by scholars, but that he prefers to discern between 
them, making a distinction, quite rightly I think, on the basis of 


26 


The differences between the Qumran and the Christian writings generally are 
of course differences of beliefs (see Smith 2000:17), but this should not hinder us 
in trying to find the broader social conditions underlying these beliefs as well as 
the social impacts coming to expression in them. 

2 This judgement has been radically challenged after the publication of the 
remaining manuscripts, see chapter 3. 
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‘soteriological exclusivism’. ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls are thus definitely 
‘sectarian’ literature, while other groups at the time were mere ‘par- 
ties’ within Judaism. As the scholars mentioned above, Baumgarten 
(1997:5-11, 19) also uses ‘sect’ in quite a broad way, but he is well 
aware of the necessity of a proper definition and the difficulties in 
using notions too broad to explain anything. ‘Thus, he initially declares 
that Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes and ‘those who lived at Qumran’ 
were all groups that can be called ‘sects’ since they all posit some 
degree of dissent.” What is of major importance, however, is that 
for the sake of a clear distinction he introduces sub-categories accord- 
ing to modern sociological theories.” 

Initially then, there are reasons to believe that at least the Johannine 
and the Qumran communities should not be described using the 
same notions or models. Moreover, there are other difficulties in cat- 
egorising the Johannine community as a ‘sect’, difficulties that become 
evident when we consider the scholarly discussion on the Johannine 
community. 


1.3.2 ‘Sect? in Studies of the Early Church 


The history of the sociological definitions of ‘sect’ has a distinguished 
pedigree in the classical literature of the sociology of religion, with 
a tradition going back to scholars like M. Weber, Troeltsch, and 
H. Niebuhr. It has since been steadily developed and refined. Some 
sociologists still use it, others have abandoned it, as I shall demon- 
strate in chapter 2. The modern social scientific approach to the 
reading of the Bible has a shorter ѕ(огу.? In the 1990s, numerous 


? He wants to distinguish ‘as carefully as possible between the Essenes and 
Oumran' (Baumgarten 1997:1, n. 1). 

? Baumgarten (1997:7) does not study Christian or Jewish-Christian groups be- 
cause he limits his study to groups that emerged before the first century ce. He is 
also more concerned about the historical conditions for the emergence of different 
Jewish groups and movements. He argues that Pharisees and Sadducees were 
‘reformist’ while the Qumranites were ‘introversionists’ in accordance with the typol- 
ogy of Wilson (Baumgarten 1997:13). On Wilson (1973; 1990), see particularly 
chapter 2. 

? In the post-war literature, we find early contributions by Judge (1960) and 
Malherbe (1977). In the 1980s, we find early contributions like Tidball (1983), Kee 
(1980; 1989), and Scroggs (1980). Important for the discussion of ‘sectarianism’ were 
the contributions in E. P. Sanders (1981—1983) who discussed self-definitions. These 
studies have played an important role in the description and making of an up- 
coming field of research. There are also general Scandinavian presentations that 
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general introductions and evaluations of the sociological method or 
social scientific criticism of the New Testament were published, in 
historical as well as in sociological journals. All these will not be 
discussed in depth here, but their viewpoints have often been help- 
ful—particularly for my methodological considerations. 

It was in the 1970s and 1980s, when ‘biblical scholars started to 
take sociology more seriously’ (Gill 1996:1), that the sociological 
notion ‘sect’ became a working instrument for many scholars. However, 
Scroggs (1975:1) regrets the neglect of earlier sociological studies in 
the New Testament studies at that time, and he mentions Troeltsch 
among others. In the late 1970s, an early contributor like Theissen 
in ‘Soziologie der Jesusbewegung’ (1988b), defines ‘the Jesus move- 
ment’, by using a ‘sectarian’-like perspective, but without using the 
notion itself. He stresses the renewal aspect of the Jesus group in 
this connection, a central notion in the later discussion.” 

The notion ‘renewal’ is, however, ambiguous: it can refer both to 
renewal along new roads as along old roads, and it is above all this 
distinction (or lack of it), I think, that causes the confusion. Holmberg 
(1978:183) intercepts that distinction when he argues against the use 
of a ‘sectarian’ label on the first Christians because the aspect of 
renewal among them means that they did not look upon themselves 
as a group within traditional Judaism. J. T. Sanders concludes that 
early Palestinian Christianity was not a ‘sect’ since it did not reject 
the culture of traditional Judaism.? Watson (1986:38ff) argues that 


have been significant for the development of my study, like Moxnes (1988c), Nissen, 
(1989) and Holmberg (1978; 1990). Moxnes has presented several studies on the 
use of social anthropology and on economics and ethics in that connection, as well 
as other general introductions, see Moxnes (1983; 1986; 1988a; 1988b; 1993; 1994a; 
1994b). Moxnes (1994b:154) points to the essential place of the application of Clifford 
Geertz’ notion of ‘ethos’ in early social scientific criticism. 

?! A general introduction to central themes in the sociology of Christianity’s begin- 
nings was presented in the sociological journal ‘Social Compass’ (1992) with a 
selected bibliography. A thorough general description of social scientific criticism on 
the New Testament, its achievements as well as a description of the method is 
Elliott's (1993, cf. 2001). Other important assessments are the aforementioned review 
of secondary literature by Holmberg (1990); Blasi (1991); Esler (1994; 1995). One 
may also include May (1991); Horsley (1994); Kee (1995); Horrell (1999) to the list 
of major introductions to the field in the period. 

32 ‘Das Urchristentum begann als eine von Jesus hervorgerufene innerjüdische 
Erneuerungsbewegung' (Theissen 1988b:9, cf. 1977). 

3 J. T. Sanders’ study (1993) describes the emerging church in several areas up 
to the second Jewish revolt. He is not content to use only one modern model, but 
investigates several social scientific theories and models to explain the relationship 
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the Pauline churches were ‘sects’, while the Qumran and the Johannine 
communities started out as reform movements, but were later trans- 
formed into ‘sects’, with definitions in some similarity with the above 
distinction between new and old roads of renewal. Mack (1993:63) 
defines a theory of ‘sectarian’ formation as a theory that claims that 
‘the early church emerged from within Judaism as the fulfilment of 
Israel's promise, as its righteous remnant’. Within or outside Judaism, 
rejection or acceptance, fulfilment or inventions? Without a common 
definition, this discussion will easily turn out to be a pseudo-discussion. 

There are several other studies on other New Testament writings 
similar to my study on ‘sectarian’ aspects, but with different kinds 
of definitions of the notions.” Elliott (1981:101ff) examines 1 Peter 
and finds it ‘sectarian’.*’ He defines ‘sect? much in accordance with 
the definitions of Bryan Wilson such as these were formulated at 


between Jews and Christians at the time. Other theories from the social sciences 
that are used by J. T. Sanders to aid explanation are the cultural anthropological 
(or social anthropological) ‘group and grid’ theory from M. Douglas (1966), ‘conflict’ 
theory and ‘deviance’ theory from various authors. He himself finds more help in 
a conflict and a deviance model (J. T. Sanders 1993:150). 

> Reform movements’ and ‘sects’ are regarded as opposite ends of a spectrum, 
and the essential difference between them is that the ‘reform adopts a hopeful atti- 
tude towards society’ whereas ‘the sect adopts a hostile and undifferentiated view 
of society’ (Watson 1986:39). Watson is much in accordance with the typology of 
E. P. Sanders and Baumgarten. 

> Mack rejects the solution that ‘sect’ theories might explain the rapid expan- 
sion of the Jesus movement (1993:62). Mack’s alternative is, however, based on a 
rather dubious theory concerning the role of ‘Q’ as an independent writing and 
with different layers that bears witness to the early Christian movement in opposi- 
tion to a later development. 

5% See Gager (1975) and Elliott (1981) on 1 Peter. Social scientific models in con- 
nection with the interpretation of the Gospel of Luke are presented by Esler (1987) 
and Neyrey (1991). On Matthew, see Saldarini (1994); Stanton (1994, on Mark, 
see Kee (1977); Beavis (1989), and on Luke, see Moxnes (19942). In relation to the 
1 Cor, see Robbins (1996b:176-178). See also Craffert (2001:26-27). As mentioned 
above, together with Rohrbaugh, Malina has followed up his sociological perspec- 
tive in two aforementioned commentaries on the Synoptic Gospels (1992) and on 
the Gospel of John (1998). On Paul, see the works of Meeks mentioned above, as 
well as the aforementioned Watson (1986) and MacDonald (1988). See also the 
evaluation of the pertinent literature using the ‘sect? model in one way or the other 
in Elliott (1998:277—278; 2001) and Esler (1994:13ff). Malina (1981) introduced а 
somewhat different approach with his use of modern Mediterranean models from 
social anthropological studies like ‘honour’ and ‘shame’. 

? Elliott has later presented a general evaluation of the ‘sect model in New 
Testament scholarship (1993:34—35), a presentation criticised by Olsson (1995). See 
also Elliott (2001) and Craffert (2001) in a discussion of Malina’s views on the ‘sect’ 
model in biblical research. 
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that time. Wilson introduced what he considered to be a novel and 
true sociological way of understanding the ‘sect’, and already early 
in the 1970s, in ‘Magic and the Millennium’ (1973), he criticised 
what he looked upon as the theological and doctrinal dominated 
typology of Troeltsch.? Likewise, scholars often avoid the depen- 
dence on doctrinal criteria? and some scholars have also discussed 
other ‘sect’-like models in the description of New Testament writ- 
ings. We find ‘sect’-like perspectives on other New Testament writ- 
ings when scholars draw on sociological theories of ‘deviance’ (Barclay 
1995; J. Т. Sanders 1993), ‘small groups development’ (Malina 1995), 
‘conversion’ theories (Taylor 1995). 


1.3.3 ‘Sect? in Studies of the Johannine Community 


The traditional use of the notion from M. Weber, Troeltsch, and 
H. Niebuhr is also visible in the Johannine scholarship, defended 
and attacked. 

The perspective in the article by Meeks in which he defines the 
Johannine community as ‘sectarian’, can be seen as belonging to that 
same sociological tradition. Meeks calls the Johannine group ‘sec- 
tarian’ although he does not identify this kind of ‘sect’ with any 
specific ‘sect? model in the modern sociological tradition. He states 
that his model is different from the classic definitions (Meeks 1972:70; 
n. 79). Nevertheless, he does define the group as a group with 


38 Wilson (1990:3—4) demonstrates how the concept of ‘sect’ has changed in time. 
Wilson calls the study from Troeltsch a 'socio-theological study. Troeltsch called 
the types he discovered (church, sect and mysticism) “Three types of Christian thought 
(italics mine). 

3 Fossum has employed a definition explicitly taken from Troeltsch, but with- 
out depending on doctrinal criteria (Fossum 1996:240, n. 1). He uses the notion 
‘church’ as denoting groups or religious systems ‘which had adapted more or less 
to the prevalent politics and culture’—such as Samaritanism and Sadduceism 
(1996:240). This typology is similar to the one that I have adopted in this study, 
except for the criterion of adherence on the basis of conviction or experience. This 
criterion reflects a psychological perspective that I find difficult to apply to the first 
century. 

? The conflict model makes it possible to see the proclamation of Jesus as an 
ideological response to the conflict between Jews and Jewish Christians, and not as 
its first cause. The deviance theory explains why mainstream Judaism under polit- 
ical, economic and military pressure reacted so severely against the deviant Christians; 
it was necessary ‘in order to preserve its boundaries, its self-identity as a culture’ 
and thus intolerable (J. T. Sanders 1993:150). He argues that models from new 
religious movements and new ‘sect’ theories similar to these theories on new reli- 
gious movement are fruitful. 
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*...totalisic and exclusive claims’ (1972:70—71) and refers to the 
sociological theories of the sociologists P. Berger and Luckmann 
(1967)." They do not present a distinct theory of ‘sects’ connected 
to their phenomenological sociology, so what Meeks refers to here 
is the general dialectic theory of these sociologists." Meeks extended 
his sociological analysis and conclusions of the Johannine commu- 
nity in later publications on other New Testament writings in com- 
pliance with this sociological tradition." In an article from 1985, 
Meeks (1985:103 and n. 27) even refers to an acceptance in these 
matters in accordance with his own theories, and Barton (1993: 
140-141) rightly states that the use of the model to various aspects 
of early Christianity is ‘commonplace’ and that there is a ‘consen- 
sus that the first Christians did constitute a sectarian movement’. 
However, there are several objections to the approach as indicated 
by Barton himself (see below). 

Meeks attaches his theories on the Gospel of John to the scholarly 


tradition of Bultmann, stressing the essential role of the *Redeemer- 
myth’ in his understanding of the Gospel (Meeks 1972:44). Bultmann 


?' This sociology of knowledge has gained general acknowledgement but its basis 
in Husserlian phenomenology is often misunderstood. Motyer (1997:30—31) points 
to the fact that P. Berger and Luckmann themselves warn against this use of their 
theory since no social phenomenon can be studied apart from its overall social 
structure, and these theories have been misapplied by Meeks. Holmberg (1990:118ff) 
criticises this application of sociology of knowledge on the understanding of the 
Bible and particularly in the problems of finding a correlation between symbolic 
and social structures. Barton (1993:149—150) finds Meeks’ functionalism much too 
deterministic because it is described as dialectic. The problem is, I think, not the 
dialectic principle itself, but rather the static determinism that is attached to the 
dialectic process by some historians. 

+ P, Berger (1954) touches upon some aspects of ‘sectarianism’, particularly the 
development of group-consciousness. See also P. Berger and Luckmann (1967:143-144) 
on ‘sects’ as sub-societies. 

5 Mecks has also studied the Pauline communities (Meeks 1979; 1983a; 1983b; 
1985; 1986). He says that early Christianity was ‘sectarian’ because ‘the organizing 
centre of the group's identity consisted in a constellation of beliefs and patterns of 
behavior that was not, as a whole, shared by other groups of Jews’ (1986:98). ‘Like 
other Jewish sects, it [the Jesus movement] drew the boundaries of the sacred com- 
munity differently and more narrowly than did the established leaders in Jerusalem’, 
Meeks (1986:99) claims. The approach has also been seminal for the development 
of other new methods of New Testament exegesis. See the positive evaluation of 
the method of this article by Robbins (1996b:144—145) who sees the article as essen- 
tial for the development of the ‘socio-rhetorical’ method. 

** The source-critical studies on John are particularly focused on by Fortna (1970b; 
1988), but he uses the method in another direction. Ashton (1991) honours Bultmann 
for asking the right questions, but declares that the solutions were wrong (1991:45). 
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(1925) contended that the only thing that the revealer Jesus revealed 
was that Jesus was a revealer. Meeks claims that Jesus also reveals 
that Jesus is an enigma. By analysing the social functions of the lan- 
guage pattern, Meeks attempts to understand the Gospel with the 
Johannine community as a key of interpretation. Like Martyn (e.g. 
1968; 1979), Meeks also wants to take the expulsion from the syn- 
асосие (cf. the use of dnoovvéywyog in Jn 9:22; 12:42; 16:2) as а 
historical and firm basis in the reconstruction of the social charac- 
teristics of a Jewish-Christian community.” 

Meeks took the Johannine myth of the descending and ascending 
Son of Man as his point of departure. The myth is presented in the 
Gospel through the pattern of expressions of котоВолуо and é&vopoítvo. 
It 1s exactly this myth that presents Jesus as an enigma, or as the 
Stranger, and it is this mythical Jesus that separates Jesus from the 
*world'.^ In the dialogue with Nicodemus, for instance, John pre- 
sents Jesus as incomprehensible. The last part of Jn 3, in which the 
themes from the conversation with Nicodemus are recaptured, shows 
that the purpose of the discourse was ‘only and purely to indicate 
his [ Jesus] own superiority to the questioner—and to any ‘earthly’ 
person', Meeks argues (1972:56). The metaphors of Johannine liter- 
ature are thus ‘irrational, disorganized, and incomplete’ (1972:68). 
‘It is a book for insiders’, he concludes (1972:70). At the same time, 
the metaphors were nevertheless fully comprehensible for insiders; 
they were a ‘means of communication’ (1972:68) for them. Thus, 
the social function of this enigmatic myth is exclusive and esoteric. 
Within the community structure, we do find a notion of unity, but 
this unity is limited to the relations *God-Christ and ‘God-Christ- 
believers’, according to Mecks. ‘Therefore, the Gospel of John cannot 


Nevertheless, existentialist interpretation may still be seen as a theological challenge 
(Baasland 1991:12). 

5 “There can be no question, as Louis Martyn has shown, that the actual trauma 
of the Johannine community’s separation from the synagogue and its continuing 
hostile relationships with the synagogue come clearly to expression here’ (Meeks 
1972:69). “There is a broad consensus today that many aspects of the confronta- 
tion between Jesus and the Jewish authorities are projections into the narrative from 
the experience of the Johannine community’ (Meeks 1985:95). Segal (1981) accepts 
Martyn’s thesis too. 

© Without linking this myth to the gnostic Redeemer myth, see Meeks (1967:1 
04—105); Bultmann (1925; 1971:146ff); Moloney (1978:224ff, 247—256). Concerning 
the motif of Jesus as ‘stranger’, see also the collected articles by M. de Jonge (1977) 
and on alternative understandings of the historical background of the notion, e.g. 
Borgen (1977). 
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be a missionary tract, but deals with a crisis within the small group. 
Meeks (1972:70) argues that one of the primary functions of the 
book must have been to reinforce the community’s social identity, 
that it ‘provided a symbolic universe which gave religious legitimacy, 
a theodicy, to the group’s actual isolation from the larger society’. 

‘Sect’-like solutions to the problem similar to the suggestions from 
Meeks have been asserted by German-speaking scholars like Kásemann, 
Leroy, Langbrandter, Onuki and Bull both before and after Meeks’ 
1972 article, but without the specific historical solutions of Bultmann 
and without Meeks’ sociological stance. When Каѕетапп (1967:130) 
argues in favour of docetic assertions in the Gospel, he also claims 
that the community was a conventicle, i.e. a ‘Konventikel mit gnos- 
tisierenden Tendenzen." Leroy (1968) examines 11 ‘places of mis- 
understanding’ in the Gospel of John against the form and function 
of the riddle in antiquity; these places perhaps also indicate a social 
or practical dualism, according to Leroy. He argues in a similar vein 
to Kásemann that the dialogues in John present various misunder- 
standings that can best be explained as a special language (“Ѕопаег- 
sprache’) unintelligible to ‘outsiders’ and he suggests that the Gospel’s 
Sitz im Leben is catechesis. Langbrandter (1977), too, argues that 
the kind of Christianity seen in the Fourth Gospel is determined by 
a gnostic dualism, referring to an a-sacramental group with a realised 
eschatology.“ Onuki (1984:84) adheres to a sociological ‘sect’ the- 
ory by P. Berger (1954) to grasp the connection between the com- 
munity’s relationship to the outside world (‘Ausserwelt’) and its inter- 
nal organisation that is based upon a charismatic order (cf. Jn 3:5). 
Although Onuki applies a sociological-like approach, his study does 


* The ecclesiola had a ‘Konventikelfrémmigkeit’ that was forced upon the group 
by the criticism from the ‘orthodox church’, particularly evident in 3 Jn (Kásemann 
1951:303). See also Kasemann (1967; 1969) and Langbrandter (1977). 

5 Langbrandter (1977:84ff) standing in the tradition from Bultmann, differs 
between the theology of the basic document (*Grundschrift) and the theology of 
redaction. Langbrandter (1977:115-116, n. 3) declares that he, in contrast with 
Kásemann, does not think the group was a conventicle. ‘Historisch muss man sich 
das joh Christentum sicher als ein Gemeindeverband vorstellen, der wohl unter- 
einander in engem Kontakt stand'. He is more in agreement with Cullmann, speak- 
ing of the Johannine Christianity as a part of early Christianity. This union (‘Verband’) 
is the historical background for the later redaction of the Gospel, according to 
Langbrandter. 
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not explicitly take sociological models into consideration as such. 
Onuki is particularly focused on the dualisms in the Johannine lan- 
guage and argues that there is a dynamic force in the relationship 
between the community (‘Gemeinde’) and the world. It is called to 
preach for the unbelieving world and to inner reflection in a con- 
tinued circular movement (1984:218). Bull (1992) takes the manifold 
and ambivalent expressions in the Gospel concerning kóopoç and oi 
Tovdaior as his point of departure and tries to explain the basic ten- 
sion that the statements connected to these expressions exhibit. Partly 
based on source theories, he argues that the different layers of the 
Gospel reveal how the community proceeds in a process of inte- 
gration and isolation from its environment (Bull 1992:240).° Although 
none of these scholars use sociological criticism according to my 
definition, they have added valuable insights and clarification often 
adopted in the sociological ‘sect’ debate on John; but my evaluation 
follows a different path. 

Johannine scholars often affiliate to the sociological theories used 
by Meeks and his ‘sectarian’ definition of the Johannine community 
as a community with narrow boundaries. In his Johannine studies, 
Kysar (1992b:927) concludes that the Johannine community is ‘sec- 
tarian’ because ‘they conceived of themselves as the possessors of the 
truth while all around them live in error’, a feature evident from 
the dualistic language in the Gospel, ‘hight’ against ‘darkness’. A 'sec- 
tarian’-like claim was formulated in social scientific language by 
Neyrey (1988), where, with the help of social anthropological mod- 
els, he argues that the high Christology of John became a code of 
revolt against the synagogue and against Christians who were con- 
sidered to have inadequate faith. However, Neyrey (1988:117) also 
argues that Mecks’ definition is elusive and that one needs a model 
that offers greater precision. Malina reaches similar conclusions in a 
later study (1994). Nevertheless, the impression of a consensus in 
these matters as Meeks claims is strengthened when looking at how 
scholars like Smith, Culpepper, Bogart, Segovia and Rensberger all 
lean on the perspective and conclusions of Meeks. ‘In short, their 
perfectionist self-understanding, born of their peculiar eschatological 
perspective, contributed greatly to their sectarian self-understanding, 
to which Каѕетапп and Meeks refer’, Bogart concludes (1977:139). 


® See also Rebell (1989) and the bibliography in Moloney (1978:222—223). 
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Segovia (1981) presents the ‘sectarianism’ of John as a mere fact and 
quotes Meeks (1972), Smith (1974—1975), Culpepper (1975), and 
Bogart (1977) as supporting witnesses for this thesis. Segovia (1982: 
2049) compares his study of ‘love’ in the Gospel with the results 
from the 1972 article by Meeks against the background of socio- 
logical theories on ‘sectarianism’ of P. Berger (1954) and Wilson 
(1973). He concludes that his own study corroborates 'very strongly 
Meeks’ conclusion’ (Segovia 1982:205).°” Rensberger (1988:27) even 
argues that ‘it 1s the attitude toward Judaism and the outside world 
as a whole that seems most sectarian in John’s gospel’. 

Several scholars disagree both with the sociological method of ‘sec- 
tarian’-based theories, the general perspective on John and the his- 
torical results. Cullmann, in his ‘Der Johanneische Kreis’ (1975:89), 
disagrees with Kásemann on the use of the designation ‘sect’ (or 
‘conventicle’) in connection with the ‘Johannine circle’ and he wishes 
to see the ‘circle’ as something more than ‘an element of syncretism’. 
In its developed form, Kásemann would like to call this circle a 
‘church’, a ‘particular school’ or a ‘Sondergruppe’ within the over- 
all church (1975:8).°! Brown (1979) opposes the conclusions of Meeks 
and refines the perspective while limiting his essential ‘sect’ question 
to the relationship between John and other Christians at the end of 
the first century. His task is to see if they had broken ‘communion 
(koinonia) with most other Christians’ (1979:15, 88ff). He also depicts 
several other ‘groups’ in the Gospel: ‘Crypto-Christians’ and Jewish 
Christians in addition to the group of possible non-believers, the 
world, the Jews and the adherents of John the Baptist (1979:59ff). 
Although he also discusses the relationship to the synagogue (1979:40ff), 
his interest in the sociological ‘sectarian’ perspective therefore takes 
a different direction than Meeks'. Brown finds that the community 
had “not really become a sect’, they were exclusive to most groups, 
but not to Apostolic Christians in the same degree (1979:90). He is 


5 Segovia (1982:212) also argues that 1 Jn represents a further ‘sectarian’ devel- 
opment in the history of the Johannine community. However, rather than being 
too categorical, he states that his understanding is ‘one of the many empirical cor- 
relates that point in that direction’ (1982:213). 

?! The entire ‘school’ hypothesis may be seen as a similar phenomenon; com- 
pare with Hengel (1993:97—98) who argues for the existence of a school with a 
leader or teacher (using school dependent expressions like ‘Gründer, Leiter, Schulhaupt 
and ‘Lehrer’). 
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thus only in part able to discuss this issue with Meeks since Meeks 
is concerned with the community’s relationship to its Jewish sur- 
roundings. Meeks (1972:71) does not limit the relationship with the 
world exclusively to Judaism, or as Brown—to other Christians. In 
Brown’s investigation, neither the relationship towards the Greco- 
Roman world nor towards other Jewish groups are evaluated in detail. 


The conclusions of Cullmann, Hengel, and Brown (and others lean- 
ing on similar theories) nevertheless point in another direction than 
Meeks’ conclusions. Brown finds the Gospel to be both universal and 
missionary. Hence, the community cannot be ‘sectarian’ (1979:7). He 
further argues that Mecks is ‘exaggerating the difficulty of Johannine 
literary artifices" (1979:61) and concludes that “The negative then, 
does not dominate over the positive in the Fourth Gospel’ (1979:62). 
He also rejects the theories of Bultmann and Каѕетапп that find 
gnostic or docetic sources in the Gospel of John. Like Meeks (1972), 
however, Brown (1979:24) assumes that the milieu around the Gospel 
may have lead to Gnosticism.” 

There have also been several other and more severe protests to 
Meeks’ approach. K. Berger (1984:230) discusses Meeks’ views in his 
introduction to modern New ‘Testament exegesis. He rejects Meeks’ 
results by pointing out that the observations can be better explained 
as an introduction to central Christian metaphors for inexperienced 
believers: ‘Es handelt sich daher in keiner Weise um eine ‘Projektion 
der sozialen Situation der Gruppe’, sondern um eine Einführung in 
die christliche Bildersprache , K. Berger (1984) claims (cf. 1987:181-184). 
Passages like John 3:29; 11:11; 15:14—15 show that the Johannine 
community was more a community of friends (ptAot) according to 
the ideals found in writings of ancient philosophical schools, K. Berger 
argues in agreement with Culpepper (1975); Barrett (1989); Hengel 
(1989b; 1993); Barton (1993) et al. He is also very sceptical in gen- 
eral of the use of isolated texts as symbolic key texts for an overall 
description, as Martyn, Meeks, and others tend to do (K. Berger 
1977:230, n. 194) and in this case he would perhaps be more in 
compliance with Brown's (1979) holistic approach. In connection with 


> There are several general evaluations of the background of the Gospel, see for 
instance the contributions in Hoskyns (1947) on Judaism, Dodd (1953; 1963) on 
Greek culture and Braun (1966a; 1966b) on Qumran. 
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Meeks’ understanding of the role of Nicodemus in Jn 3, a more 
sympathetic reading is certainly possible he says, as Brown (1979:72, 
n. 128) and Barton (1993:148) also argue. 

The Norwegian scholar and bishop Ernst Baasland agrees with 
K. Berger and calls Meeks’ analysis ‘spekulativ’ (Baasland 1984:52). It 
is speculative, Baasland rightly argues, because Meeks relates two 
entities that are both unknown to us: the community, and its social 
background. This criticism may be seen as a variant of the general 
redaction-critical problem of circular arguments (i.e. the circularity 
of redaction and tradition, parts and the whole). To dissolve the cir- 
cularity, external evidence is naturally recommended. One way to 
solve this problem is to compare the Gospel of John with other con- 
temporary texts and argue by way of analogy—not to ‘prove’ a the- 
ory, but to say that one solution is more probable than the other. 

Schnelle (1987; 1992) also places the Gospel within a Johannine 
school. In contrast to Brown, he even rejects that the Gospel was 
composed in reaction to other groups, Jewish or gnostic—the chris- 
tological disagreements come from an earlier period in the history 
of the school, he contends (Schnelle 1987:257). He argues primarily 
against the viewpoints of Martyn and others with a similar per- 
spective concerning the Gospel as bearing witness to Jewish Christianity 
in conflict with the synagogue. In this way, he also indirectly criti- 
cises a central point in Meeks’ thesis. Nevertheless, he wants to read 
the Gospel in its present form as an expression of the author's inten- 
tion (Schnelle 1987:49). As I see it, even earlier struggles must be 
taken as contemporary expressions of the author's attitudes as well 
as the attitudes of his audience and/or group. 

In his analysis of the redundancy in the mythological language in 
the Gospel of John, Meeks also bases his study on a structuralist 
‘reader-response’ matrix. This matrix has generally been criticised 
for its behaviourist approach. In addition to K. Berger (1984), schol- 
ars like Moore (1989), Barton, (1993:148) and Dokka (1995; 1999) 
have argued that the Johannine metaphors are self-explanatory. Dokka 
points to the fact that Mecks’ thesis has a self-referential problem; 
when scholars explain the metaphors, they become ‘members’ of the 
‘sect’? that used metaphors presumably unknown to ‘outsiders’. One 
may, however, argue in favour of Mecks’ thesis and say that his per- 
spective belongs to the privilege of the analytical history writer. 

When Neyrey (1988:117) partly supports Meeks and partly criti- 
cises him, he first of all disagrees on the choice of model. He sup- 
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ports Meeks by using a similar social scientific perspective and by 
arguing that there was a connection between social situation and 
mythical language in the making of the Gospel. Nevertheless, Neyrey 
contends that there are other models than the traditional ‘sect’ model 
that can better explain the particular Johannine situation. Therefore, 
he employs the ‘group and grid’ model from the social anthropolo- 
gist Mary Douglas’ ‘Natural Symbols’ (1966:77ff). He concludes that 
this model may be used to describe the progression of the Johannine 
community in stages.” 

Ashton (1991) 1s also positive about the way Meeks investigates 
the Johannine community as a result of the relationship between the 
community and the macro society. He does not agree with Meeks 
in the details, he says (1991:110, 387, n. 29), but as far as I can 
sce, he states nowhere which details he disagrees with and it is there- 
fore difficult to discuss Ashton's position vis-à-vis the ‘sect’ theories. 
Kysar (1992b:98) wisely, I think, puts the notion in quotation marks 
when he points to ‘the ‘sectarian’ quality of the self-perception of 
the community as set in opposition to the “world”, referring to ex- 
pressions in the Farewell Discourse (e.g. in Jn 16:3). 

In both Meeks (1972) and Leroy (1968), there is an awareness of 
John's peculiar language.? Malina (1985; 1994) uses a similar socio- 
literary approach when he defines the language of the Gospel as an 
‘anti-language’ (1985:13-14). In the commentary on John by Malina 
and Rohrbaugh (1998), the authors incorporate historical evaluations 
and comparisons of the Johannine language with the language in 
other New Testament writings. Applying theories from the socio- 
linguistics of Halliday, they focus on John's language as ‘anti-language’ 


> That is, three stages in a progress reflecting ‘the shift from initial faction for- 
mation to a program of reform of the system and finally to a revolt against the 
system’ (Neyrey 1988:149). 

?* See also Ashton (1986:16) who calls Meeks’ article the ‘crown’ of the collec- 
tion, which is significant as the collection also consists of articles by Bultmann, 
Lamarche, de la Potterie, Borgen, Bornkamm, Martyn, and Dahl. “Will there be 
other studies like this?’, he asks. 

> There are several examples of linguistic and sociolinguistic approaches to the 
Gospel. In addition to Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998); Petersen (1993), see also 
Onuki (1982; 1984); Olsson (1974; 1986), cf. the discussion in Petersen (1993:134—135). 
Onuki (1984:10) takes the sociological point of view: ‘jeder religióse Dualismus [ist] 
im Hinblick auf seine soziale Funktion mehr oder minder Theodizee’. He looks 
upon Meeks’ article (1972) as a real forerunner for his own method (‘in der wir 
einen echten Vorläufer für unsere Methode haben’, Onuki 1984:10, n. 47). 
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and John’s group as an ‘anti-society’.°° Similarly to Malina and 
Rohrbaugh, Petersen (1993:5) argues that ‘the sons of Light’ created 
an ‘anti-language’ in order to legitimate for themselves their iden- 
tity as ‘anti-society’. He uses a combination of literary, linguistic, and 
sociological perspectives and Petersen thus avoids the historical-crit- 
ical perspective in its quest for the actual context. A general prob- 
lem with studies limiting themselves to one particular writing in this 
way (above all seen in Petersen’s study) is that social functions can- 
not be isolated from an evaluation of the context since all groups 
interact. The criticism of Baasland referred to above is also relevant 
for this procedure with its comparison of two unknown factors, the 
community and its environment (evident in the expression 'anti-soci- 
ety’). This is possible only in a pure literary procedure, which is also 
what Petersen (1993:2) aims at. 

The notion of ‘sect’ as it is defined in the Troeltschian tradition, 
presupposes a church or an orthodoxy to which the ‘sect’? may 
oppose.” Therefore, Seland (1987) and Malina (1986; 1995) consider 
the term impracticable in relation to first century Christianity, mainly 
because of its anachronistic use of the notion ‘church’ as the back- 
ground against which the 'sect is defined. Together with Neyrey 
(1988) and Elliott (1995; 1998), they all make use of the notion of 
‘faction’ as it is elaborated by J. Boissevain (1974), a social anthro- 
pologist,? finding this term more suitable, especially for the histori- 
cal period of Jesus himself. 

As stated above, Holmberg (1990) too argues that Bible criticism 
using a ‘sectarian’ model is methodologically flawed, that it is a 


5 Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998:7) define ‘anti-language’ according to the theo- 
ries of Halliday from 1978, saying that it is the language of an ‘anti-society’ which 
is a society that is set up by another society as a conscious alternative to it, e.g. 
by using slang in a process of relexicalisation. See also Rohrbaugh (1998). There 
is a tendency in this theory towards an exclusive picture with some traditional ‘sec- 
tarian’ features involved, but the notions are also clearly more flexible than the tra- 
ditional ‘sect’? model. 

? Elliott (1998:277—278) argues that one should differ between M. Weber and 
Troeltsch at this point and locates the definition of the ‘sect’ as a group in a rela- 
tionship to a ‘church’ to Troeltsch only. For an evaluation of M. Weber’s typo- 
logical method on early Judaism, see Talmon (1985). 

?* Boissevain (1974) describes various coalitions as ‘cliques’, ‘gangs’, action-sets’, 
and ‘factions’. A ‘faction’ is ‘a coalition of persons (followers) recruited personally 
according to structurally diverse principles by or on behalf of a person in conflict 
with another person or persons, with whom they were formerly united, over hon- 
our and/or control over resources’ (1974:192). 
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‘rather doubtful instrument of analysis’ as an explanatory model, and 
that it ‘has a very low degree of discriminatory power’. It is method- 
ologically flawed, he argues, because sociologists who constructed the 
category did so by using later Christian groups as material and the 
early church is then mirrored by the later church. It is a rather 
doubtful instrument because of the lack of precision in the con- 
struction of types, and an inherent tendency to static reification of 
the typology (Holmberg 1990:108-114. J. T. Sanders (1993:117-118) 
also points to the fact that since Troeltsch himself looked upon the 
‘sect? as dependent on the emergence of the Christian church, he 
would have been quite surprised to find out that what he looked 
upon as the beginning of ‘church’ was to be called a ‘sect’ (cf. Barrett 
1989:99). Barton (1993:158-159) criticises the ‘sect-church’ typology 
because it ‘is prone to being made captive to ideological interests of 
one kind or another’, either of an anti-establishment ideology that 
takes the notion ‘sect’ as a term of appropriation, or of an ‘estab- 
lishment’ ideology that uses the term to identify and marginalise the 
‘enemy’.”’ Actually, Barton himself presents the best argument against 
his political criticism of the notion, saying that the use of these mod- 
els ‘confronts us more clearly than is usually the case with the 
inevitable political nature of the act of interpretation’. Since biblical 
exegesis Is not regarded as being an arbitrary activity, and since its 
political nature is inevitable, there is little we can do but state this 
political nature. 

The criticism along these lines has been accurate when we con- 
sider the model itself and the way it has been applied. However, 
the centrality of the temple in Jerusalem for the Jewish people is inter- 
esting in a sociological perspective that focuses on deviance from a 
common tradition, instead of relations to common beliefs or an ortho- 
doxy.® The criticism of the model has also been refuted for not 
being updated on the latest development of the ‘sect’ theories and 


> Barton (1993:156) argues in a similar way against Esler's application (1987) of 
the ‘sect? model to the Gospel of Luke, when Esler writes that the notion is both 
‘emic’ or a native category (taken from the early development of the church), and 
an ‘etic’ or a scientific category. In this way, Barton argues that ‘it is difficult to 
be sure that it is being used in the value-neutral, scientific way claimed’. 

% The issue of orthodoxy or normative Judaism is well presented in the discus- 
sion between Aune (1976) and McEleney (1973; 1978). Although ‘orthodoxy’ is a 
difficult notion to describe this historical situation, there were doubtless some com- 
mon ideas in Judaism at the time. Dunn (1991:18ff), too, speaks of four ‘pillars’: 
monotheism, the elected people (a covenant people with a promised land), covenant 
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models. Elliott (1995; 1998; 2001) argues that the latest cross-cul- 
tural ‘sect’ definitions from Wilson (e.g. 1990) make the model once 
again fruitful in the study of early Christianity. This new kind of 
‘sect? model shows the hostility of the ‘sect? in terms of the world 
generally, and not in terms of a universal ‘church’. Thus, it is no 
longer dependent on a particular Christian situation and avoids the 
problems of circularity. Elliott applies a modern and updated 'sect 
model on the early church and finds that it very well explains the 
situation after Jesus’ death. He sees a development from the Jesus 
group as a ‘faction’ to the first Christian groups being ‘sects’. In so 
doing, the Christians developed strategies that are typical for a ‘sect’ 
according to Wilson's definitions, Elliott claims (cf. Esler 1994:13-15, 
and see chapter 2). 

Elliott (1995; 1998; 2001) also discusses another and, from my 
point of view, interesting sociological model—the combined 'sect and 
cult? model from the American sociologists R. Stark and Bainbridge 
(1985). This notion of ‘cult’? was introduced precisely to discern 
different kinds of modern religious movements from the earlier notions 
of ‘sects’. In short, in R. Stark and Bainbridge’s terminology the 
‘cult’ is the group that becomes a new religion, while the ‘sect’ proper 
wants to re-establish the old religion."' In other words, the ‘cult’ pre- 
sents new solutions while the ‘sect’ re-introduces and reinforces the 
old solutions.” The ‘cult’ and the ‘sect’ both use some common and 
some contrary strategies to achieve their goals, but they should be 
held apart since their goals are of two clearly divergent kinds result- 
ing in partly different sorts of social behaviour or practice. The dis- 


focus in Torah and land focus in temple. They functioned as ‘axiomatic convic- 
tions round which the more diverse interpretations and practices of the different 
groups within Judaism revolved’ (1991:35). Craffert (2001) rejects the ‘sect model 
in principle and concludes that one should abandon it on attempting historical inter- 
pretation of the New Testament. One of his major criticisms is that the first cen- 
tury saw no normative parent body against which any group could be ‘sectarian’ 
(2001:46). However, the temple was an institution to which Jews could be ‘sectar- 
ian’ (see below). 

?! The notion differs distinctively from the traditional theological and sociologi- 
cal use of ‘cult’ as worship or concerning the role of the Eucharist meal (O’Dea 
1966:39ff). 

® The particular quest for the novelties of early Christianity has lately also been 
focused upon by Theissen (1999) who has studied Christian sign or symbolic lan- 
guage. He contends in connection with the Gospel of John that the Gospel is the 
climax in the process of ‘how the new sign language detached itself step by step 
from Judaism’ (1999:159) after the destruction of the temple. 
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tinction Introduced by this typology plays a central role in my eval- 
uation of the alleged communities included in this investigation, John, 
Philo, and Qumran. Elliott rejects it, while I have found it most 
appropriate, as shall be demonstrated (Elliott’s initiative to re-intro- 
duce the ‘sect’? model to the field is commendable and shall be fur- 
ther commented on in chapter 2). He uses perspectives also shared 
in my analysis, but he does not discuss the Johannine community 
in particular, and he does not make comparisons with other well- 
documented Jewish milieus of the time. 


1.3.4 Conclusions from the ‘Sect’? Debate 


The debate on ‘sect’ in studies of early Judaism and New Testament 
literature generally, as well as the criticism specifically concerned 
about the Gospel of John, presents a confusing and even contradic- 
tory picture. Initially, this modern understanding of the Gospel of 
John meets several hermeneutic challenges from a writing with exclusivistic 
traits. In addition, the review of scholarly opinions unveiled four 
areas that need to be further explored: 


1. It shows the lack of agreement among biblical scholars concern- 
ing the apprehension and application of the notions in ques- 
tion characterising the Gospel. 

2. It demonstrates that several presumably different groups are all called 
‘sects’ (e.g. both the Johannine and the Qumran community). 

3. It also presents a great disagreement among scholars on the basic 
social character of the Johannine community and on the use- 
fulness of the notion ‘sect’ generally in historical-critical stud- 
les of the Bible in connection with their observations of the 
social characteristics. Therefore, when biblical scholars do apply 
similar definitions of the notions ‘sect’, their final judgements 
are not always congruous (e.g. Brown versus Meeks). The rea- 
son seems to be that in spite of a common definition of the 
notion, scholars have studied the interaction of the community 
with its social environments in different ways in order to mea- 
sure its degree of isolation or segregation. We find discussions 
of its relationship to the ‘world’ in general, to gnostics, ‘Jews’, 
other Christians, Greeks, Romans, etc. 

4. Several scholars (Baasland, Malina, Seland, Holmberg et al.) 
have rightly demonstrated that the use of the traditional sociological 
‘sect? model by New Testament scholars has been flawed in several ways. 
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They have shown that the results can only be used with care 
as a way of explanation of the origin and characteristics of the 
first Christians and their communities generally, if used at all. 


However, even more important for my study is Elhott’s conclusion 
concerning the developments in theories of sociologists dealing with 
new religious movements and that these are promising also for a 
description of the church in the first century. There are sociologists 
such as Wilson, R. Stark and Bainbridge that now treat the subject 
with new perspectives, and the usefulness of these new perspectives 
shall be further explored. Therefore, the report above of the discus- 
sion on the Johannine community and on the use of sociological 
models in this historical field not only describes the scholarly situa- 
tion of Johannine studies today, but also points forward. 'l'oday's socio- 
logy of religion tries to understand the processes under which the 
relationship between different conflicting social groups emerges, such 
as between new religious movements and their parent body and 
between these groups and surroundings generally. 

I shall argue that a broader comparative method of the past as 
well as insights from modern theories of the sociology of religion, 
still are helpful and may contribute to an adequate historical under- 
standing of the Gospel of John today. 


1.4 Two “Test Cases’ IN A COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


Was the Johannine community a ‘sect’? Naturally, the answer to the 
‘sectarian’ claim depends largely on the definition of the notion ‘sect’, 
a fact the presentation above fully demonstrates. Despite many 
differences, every definition of ‘sect’ is relational; a ‘sect’ 1s always 
‘sectarian’ in relation to another defined social context. To properly 
characterise the Johannine community sociologically, we shall there- 
fore have to locate essential relational entities. Preferably, these rela- 
tions should be connected to issues of the texts that are not yet 
studied or, as in my case, employed the way I shall do. Ideally, too, 
in a study like this, all different aspects of the problem in focus, 
every social relationship of the community possible to be inferred 
from the Gospel of John should be analysed. 


6 For a more or less complete list of possible ‘sectarian’ features to be studied 
in such a way, see Elliott (1998:281—282). 
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Of the possible topics to be study in this connection I have 
focused on: 


1. the attitudes towards the temple of Jerusalem or the temple 
institution (chapters 4, 5 and 6), 

2. social relations seen particularly from a study of named ‘oth- 
ers’ or ‘outsiders’ (chapters 7 and 8) such as these attitudes 
may be elicited from certain passages in the Gospel as well as 
in the compared writings.” 


In a socio-redaction criticism approach, every aspect of the focused 
feature in the entire Gospel should be considered. Other aspects re- 
lated to the temple and named ‘others’ should be examined as well, 
such as the attitude towards the synagogue, the ‘Jews’ and the ‘world’ 
in general, but to a lesser degree since quite a lot of research has 
been undertaken on these subjects already. The notions ‘others’ and 
‘outsiders’ in this analysis are closely linked to the notion of ‘group’ 
(see chapter 3). I take ‘others’ to be a more general description of 
a group’s external relationships than ‘outsiders’. 

These two foci establish a basis for comparison, and the com- 
parisons with Philo and Qumran texts may be looked upon as ‘test 
cases’ (M. Douglas 1996:ch. 6).? Before the discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, there were few possibilities to compare the emerging 
Christians with other Jewish groups. The discovery caused a complete 
shift, a new consensus of the Gospel’s basic Jewish character emerged 
(Charlesworth 1996:66). The whole picture of temple Judaism is now 
changed (Dunn 1991:12; cf. 1992; 1996). With this discovery, we 
got an excellent opening for the kind of studies undertaken here. 
Moreover, the discovery of the radical influence of Greek elements 
and Hellenism on Judaism at the time also opens up for drawing 


% ‘Attitude’ refers to a relatively stable system of beliefs concerning some object 
and resulting in an evaluation of that object. It includes opinion, affection, and 
action. Principally, all social phenomena become objects for an attitude (see 
Abercrombie, Hill and Turner 1994:23; Korsnes, Andersen and Brante 1997:119—120). 
‘Attitude’ refers to something more than an individual personality, but also to the 
probable general common way the groups in question approach an object, in casu 
the temple and ‘outsiders’. 

° Frühwald-Kónig (1998) discusses much of the same matter as I do (Jn 2, 4, 
5 and 7), but focuses on internal observations, a procedure that is difficult from a 
sociological point of view like the one undertaken here that aims at a general cat- 
egorisation in modern terms. 
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Philo and the Jews in Alexandria into the investigation in like manner. 
From these writings, I intend to derive a theory of the actual rela- 
tionship to the temple and of social relationships in the alleged 
Johannine community. 


1.5 METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1.5.1 Sociological Challenges to the Study of John 


The sociological perspective demands above all that a text is to be 
studied in relation to its surroundings in a reciprocal or dialectic 
way, 1.е. both as a reflection of and a response to the social and cul- 
tural settings in which the text was produced (Elliott 1993:8). Meaning 
should be studied with that interaction in mind, 1.е. meanings always 
derive from a social system as well as constituting it, today as well 
as for the author of John and his group (Malina and Neyrey 19961х; 
Malina and Rohrbaugh 1998:2ff). The relationship of different groups 
of Jews in the first century towards the temple and ‘others’ may 
also be described sociologically as a ‘social construction of a reality’, 
to borrow an expression from P. Berger and Luckmann’s (1967) 
sociology of knowledge, a construction that is and was represented 
individually. An excellent way to grasp the essence of the objecti- 
vated social system in the Johannine community seems to be to con- 
trast this social system with the social system in other Jewish texts 
from about the same time. What we actually do is to compare con- 
structed pictures of these systems. An appropriate characterisation of 
the Johannine community should therefore be based on a compari- 
son of central textual issues with similar issues in texts from other 
groups in order to ‘secure’ the result." If the groups differ in a sub- 
stantial way regarding the issues studied, this indicates that these 
groups must be labelled differently. 

This procedure converges with the standard method and per- 
spective in the history of religions (‘Religionsgeschichte’), i.e. the com- 


% There is an almost complete consensus in this matter, see the groundbreaking 
studies of Hengel (1974a; 1974b; 1989a). Concerning the consensus on Hellenistic 
influence on Judaism, see Dunn (1991:9—10). 

% For the arguments in favour of this procedure, see also Malina (1981). Meeks 
(1972) deliberately avoided external comparisons and evaluations of the genesis of 
the mythical language in John. Stibbe (1992:64) is quite right, I think, when he 
criticises the redaction criticism of Martyn and Malina that exclusively works within 
the confines of the gospel narrative itself. 
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parative phenomenology of religion. Such a comparison presupposes 
that there are similar and comparable issues or phenomena present 
in different texts to be analysed. Do we find central relational aspects 
of the alleged community behind the Gospel of John that may be 
compared to relational aspects in texts that originated in probably 
similar milieus? Such a question does not indicate a return to the 
‘religionsgeschichtliche’ historical approach of genetical search evi- 
dent in the works of Bultmann or Kásemann, but announces rather 
the need for external points of view from which we may evaluate 
the Gospel of John. Throughout the whole investigation, I shall argue 
that there are comparable phenomena in the relational aspects of 
temple and social relationships. 

The combination of a social scientific, a historical, and a com- 
parative approach makes this investigation distinct from most other 
Johannine studies on the social nature of the Johannine community 
and early Christianity. The comparison with the works of Philo cer- 
tainly adds new perspectives to the testing of the ‘sectarian’ thesis 
concerning the background milieu of the Gospel of John. 


1.5.2. Eliciting Socio-Cultural Information 


It is not an easy task to elicit socio-cultural information as evidence 
for the sociological analysis from ancient written sources that are not 
intended by the originators to present such information. The three 
text-corpora in question here must be dealt with in different ways, 
according to our knowledge of their genre, addressee, and alleged 
purpose, in order to gain the information that is to be compared. 
A fruitful and powerful perspective that is easily combined with a 
specific sociological standpoint is the two-level approach introduced 
by Martyn (1968; 1977; 1978; 1979). Variants of the method are 
central in any discussion of the possibility of eliciting socio-cultural 
information necessary in a sociological interpretation of the Gospel. 
Commentaries have long since noted that comments as 1:1—18; 2:22; 
9:22; 20:30—31; 21 are indications of a later reworking of the entire 
passage in which they stand and reflect social processes behind the 
making of the Gospel.? As the Gospel thus obviously includes sev- 
eral post-resurrectional short comments there are in the Gospel two 


% See Brown (1966:379ff; 1979:72); Martyn (1968; 1979:24ff); Barrett (1978:353ff); 
Schnackenburg (1971b:302). 
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specifically expressed general levels, but Martyn’s thesis is even more 
far-reaching when he argues that the form of the stories told about 
Jesus reflects the history of the Johannine community on another 
level. 

This particular method has several predecessors in the scholarly 
history of New Testament investigations,” and the general approach 
taken by Martyn seems to be a well-accepted thesis.” Martyn (1979:29, 
n. 22) himself sees a predecessor in Cullmann’s thesis regarding 
Johannine expressions that have double meanings, but he focuses on 
the dramatis personae, e.g. the doubling of Jesus with an early 
Christian preacher (1979:27—30). Several scholars have employed a 
similar distinction and observed the mixed levels." Brown (1966:378) 
applies an analysis similar to that of Martyn as he presents John’s 
contextualising of what he regards to be the tradition. Without using 
the term ‘two-level drama analysis’, he also finds that the discussions 
reflect a violent polemic between the disciples of Moses and the dis- 
ciples of Jesus in the late first century (1966:379). The ‘Pharisees’ 


% Mussner (1965) introduced the German notion ‘Johanneische Sehweise’ (‘Johannine 
perspective) in order to describe the evangelist’s hermeneutic position: John merges 
the horizons of the historical Jesus and the post-Easter reality, see the introduction 
to recent German contributions to this approach by Scholtissek (cf. 1998:246ff). 
Both Onuki (1984) and Mussner (1965) use Gadamer’s theory concerning ‘Horizont- 
verschmelzung’ to describe this perspective. Onuki misuses Gadamer here since 
Gadamer’s solution is a solution based upon a modern, historical approach—as 
Ashton argues (1991:438). See also further down on Dahl’s approach (1962). 

” See also the support of this view on the background in Barrett (1978:93, n. 1). 
Borgen (1991) and Ashton (1991:107ff) support the method in general as well as 
Menken (1993:296 297). Its general acceptance is also demonstrated by the fact 
that it is applied to several Johannine passages, see the use of it in de Boer’s (1996:7), 
who declares his enthusiasm for the approach. M. de Jonge (2000) criticises several 
recent attempts of reconstructing the history of the community as basis for chris- 
tological studies (including de Boer’s study), but restates his support to the existence 
of a community. 

? Léon-Dufour (1951:156) employs ‘les auditeurs de Jésus’ on the one hand and 
‘les lecteurs de Jean’ on the other. Guilding (1960:4) argues that ‘time’ for the evan- 
gelist is both ‘historic time’ and ‘lectionary time’. Dahl (1962:125-126) uses the 
same perspective by introducing the terms, ‘the time of the church’ and ‘the time 
of Jesus’. The formula of Jn 4:23 ‘the hour comes and is now’ is by Dahl taken 
to visualise the relation between the ‘time’ of the earthly ministry and the ‘time’ 
of the church, and ‘in spite of the temporal distance there is an essential identity’ 
(Dahl 1962:128). The situation of the post-resurrection church is claimed to be 
‘prefigured and anticipated during the earthly ministry of Jesus in Israel’ (1962:127). 
Theissen (1999:186ff) speaks of a deliberate ‘hermeneutics-in-stages’ in the Gospel 
to explain the particular blend of history and theology (past and present) in the 
writing. 
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are looked upon as the logical descendants, the opponents of John; 
the ‘we’ on the lips of the former blind man is the voice of the 
Christian apologists (1966:380). In his commentary on the passion 
narratives, Brown (1994) applies the Johannine example of two lev- 
els as a key to interpretations of all the gospels.? Meeks (1985:94) 
also thinks that the passages containing the word óàmxoovvóyoyog 
(Jn 9:22; 12:42; 16:2) reflect an ongoing conflict between the com- 
munity and the synagogue (cf. 19:38; 20:19). Against this background, 
there is little wonder that Moody Smith concludes that the approach 
initiated by Martyn is now ‘one of the more securely established 
results of Gospel research’ (Smith 2000:12). Likewise, Ashton calls 
this approach ‘probably the most important single work on the Gospel 
since Bultmann’s commentary’ (Ashton 1991:107). Brown (1979) 
employs the two-level analysis rather boldly and finds several levels 
in the text corresponding to the history of the community not ini- 
tially described by Martyn. 

There is of course nothing like a consensus in these matters. In 
chapter 3, I shall discuss some of the details in Martyn’s reading of 
the expulsion from the synagogue. In this section, some questions 
concerning the general approach shall be evaluated. Schnelle (1987:36) 
questions all literary reconstruction,” and advocates the importance 
of reading the Gospel as it now stands, since there can be no liter- 
ary or theological reasons for a reordering of the text as Bultmann 
and others argued (Schnelle 1987:18). Schnelle concludes that re- 
daction criticism is, in fact, the only possible method today in the 
study of John (1987:49ff). He rejects that the literary source-analysis, 
the hypothesis about several literary layers and their theological 
tendencies," or the approach based on precise external historical 


? Brown (1994:13, n. 14) refers to the expulsion from the local synagogue (9:22; 
12:42; 16:2), the organisation of the Jesus tradition as testimony or witness to respond 
to questioning (1:19—27; 5:16-47), and the intention of the evangelist to commu- 
nicate to their audiences an interpretation of Jesus that would nourish faith and life 
(stated explicitly in. 20:31). 

7 A similar criticism is presented by M. de Jonge (2000). I think Schnelle is 
mostly right, but although there may be no acute crisis with contemporary Judaism, 
a conflict with a local synagogue is highly probable not long before the composi- 
tion of the text. What Fortna (1970b) argued was that there might have been a 
connection between the development of the Gospel as suggested by Martyn and 
the literary development—a theory that is much more likely than a development 
on pure ideological reasons so often presupposed in earlier source theories. 

™ Referring to scholars like Fortna (e.g. 1970b); Brown (e.g. 1966); Langbrandter 
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information (Martyn), alone are capable of solving the Johannine 
problem. Although Schnelle (1987:85) is, as stated above, critical to 
see the Gospel against a present conflict with the dominating ver- 
sion of Judaism, he nevertheless supports the approach of seeing the 
Gospel of John as an aetiology of the Johannine group. This is the 
core principle of method in Meeks’ article (1972), but he supports 
the procedure only in a strict sense, i.e. only in light of the stated 
theological and christological criteria in Jn 20:30-31 (ie. the ques- 
tion of production or confirmation of the Christian faith). Though 
hypothetical, it is nevertheless a probable one and therefore also the 
basis for my investigation.” 

In addition, scholars have pointed out that there are other method- 
ological problems in reading the biblical texts as a mirror of the 
social situation behind it or as a detailed and encoded history of the 
community. It is almost impossible to know whether there is a sym- 
metry or asymmetry between symbol and social reality (Holmberg 
1990:134—137) or whether the relationship between belief and social 
structure is causative, dialectical, or symmetrical in our quest for the 
social location of thoughts (Rohrbaugh 1987:103). 

‘Mirror-reading’ of the Gospel of John is a way of investigation 
that is wide open for mistakes due to our lack of direct information 
or personal contact with the persons, milieus and surroundings behind 
the texts, information that may demonstrate the inherent values and 
meanings.’° Barton (1993:148) warns against the reading of the Gospel 
as a cipher for history and sociology of the Johannine community 
and questions the reading of the gospel narrative as a kind of alle- 
gory of the Johannine community because it “uns too great a risk 
of finding what is not there or what, by nature of the evidence, can- 
not be found’. In a collection of several articles against the claim 
that the gospels were written for specific churches, Bauckham (1998:19) 


(e.g. 1977); Thyen (e.g. 1977); Richter (e.g. 1977), criticising those who combine 
the search for sources and layers with a search for editions and a basic document 
or sign source. The contributions to theories of the sign source are still prosperous 
(Scholtissek 1998:228). 

75 Carson (1991:87) discusses Martyn’s theses in the introduction under “The 
Purpose of the Gospel’ and rightly underscores its hypothetical character. The sup- 
position is supported by Wengst (1981:52) and Thyen (1980) and Frühwald-Kónig 
(1998), but is disputed by Schnelle (1987:39ff) and Rahner (1999). 

76 Martyn’s two-level analysis of the Gospel of John is a typical mirror reading, 
see Motyer (1997:24ff). This criticism is similar to the criticism by Baasland (1984) 
referred to above on the speculative character of the approach. 
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and especially Barton (1998) argue again that the sociological read- 
ing has become allegorical, i.e. without historical basis. Bauckham 
and the other critics in this edition therefore suegest a literal read- 
ing of the Gospel, an approach which according to Barton (1998:179) 
will ‘lessen the danger,..., of distracting attention away from the 
text towards what the ingenious scholar can show lies behind or 
beneath the text. Similarly too, Motyer (1997:241f) attacks the two- 
level ‘mirror-reading’ for being allegorical and suggests a narrative 
criticism that takes into account the historical questions concerning 
sources and community. Motyer (1997:32ff) leans on narrative theo- 
ries like that of Stibbe (1992), but Stibbe (1992:54) himself con- 
cluded that it is ‘crucial to adapt and incorporate the sociological 
bias of form and redaction criticism’, a position not far removed 
from mirror-reading." Hagerland (2003) uses the lack of ancient par- 
allels as one of his arguments against the two-level drama hypothe- 
sis (2003:316), an argument that I think fails to acknowledge the 
uniqueness of the Johannine situation indicated above all by the par- 
ticularities of the Gospel compared to the Synoptics. This and sim- 
llar criticisms also lack a discussion of alternative solutions and of 
the redaction-critical method generally. It can not, for instance, be 
an argument against this kind of mirror-reading that the Gospel itself 
does not exhibit any desire to present a history of the Johannine 
community, as Hagerland says (2003:321).7? 

One of the basic presuppositions in redaction criticism is to see a 
gospel as a conscious revision and composition (K. Berger 1984:202). 
This perspective corresponds to the presupposition in sociological 
exegesis that texts must be looked upon as units of meaningful social 
discourse (Elliott 1993:49), as well as in the conviction that there are 
ways to secure the process towards a proper reading.” It is not 


7 Literary critics often attack redaction criticism for using the Gospel as a *win- 
dow’ to the history of the community, see Culpepper (1987:3-4) and Stibbe 
(1992:50—54). Interestingly, in some hermeneutic theories of the Bible, allegory is 
regarded as unavoidable since exegesis always includes eisegesis, see Young (1993:108) 
and my discussion below. As I see it, mirror-reading should not be called allegor- 
ical as long as the interpreter finds that the text presents redactional remarks and 
finds anomalies directly or indirectly. This is a principle that is in accordance with 
common redaction criticism. 

7? See also my discussion in chapter 3 about the passages with the notion 
ETOCDVEYMOYOG. 

” СЕ K. Berger (1984; 1987) concerning redaction criticism and sociological ques- 
tions, and Elliott (1993) concerning social scientific criticism. My investigation is of 
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possible from a purely narrative point of view to accept the total 
rejection of the redaction criticism adapted in this study without 
rejecting the entire historical project, since there is no such thing as 
asocial persons, in past or present." To plead that a narrative and 
completely ahistorical reading is the only possible way of reading the 
New Testament, adds little to the discussion within the historical- 
critical perspective. To claim that the approach is allegorical in prin- 
ciple and must lead to over-interpretation is also a rather simple 
contention. Some of the investigations into the concrete background 
of the Gospel of John may have been over-optimistic and the detailed 
analysis of the Gospel text as direct witness to the community is 
difficult.’ Naturally, one must always read such earlier results criti- 
cally. Nevertheless, when some aspects of a text are unexpected from 
a narrative perspective, non-literary explanations become plausible. 
The focus in my study is historical by choice aiming to answer the 
question: what was possibly the most radical attitude of the alleged 
community towards the temple and ‘others’ or ‘outsiders’ compared 
to other groups at the time? The approach adopted in my investi- 
gation is therefore exactly a critical ‘mirror-reading’. 

Theissen (1988b) elaborated three different and principle ways for 
accumulating information to be used in his sociological analysis of 
the Jesus movement. I shall use similar principles in my historical 
reconstruction and 'mirror-reading' of the Johannine movement. 
Theissen operates with the notions ‘constructive, analytical and com- 
parative conclusions"? 


course not an attempt to build an overall theory of the relationship between texts 
and society, see the discussion in Robbins (1996b:6ff). 

50% Stibbe (1992:66—67), argues against the pure literary approach of scholars like 
Culpepper. Smith (2000:12-13) rightly concludes that the Gospel of John must be 
seen not only against its social background in the perspective introduced by Martyn, 
but also that the literary study analysing the gospel's sources and redaction is nec- 
essary as well as a more holistic view argued by Bauckham and others, in what 
Smith calls its function as ‘scripture’. This cannot mean, of course, that one has to 
study the Gospel using all these perspectives at the same time. I find myself often 
in agreement with Robbins (1996a; 1996b) and the socio-rhetoric perspective on 
texts that compares texts on a literary level, but I am also interested in the ques- 
tion of historicity on the level of the community. 

8! Stibbe (1992:65) adheres to Meeks and Malina rather than Martyn and Brown 
in his study of the social function of John’s narrative (Jn 18—19). 

8 ‘Konstruktive, analytische und vergleichende Riickschlussverfahren’ (Theissen 
1988b:11). The list is derived from Theissen (1988a:3) with some clarifications 
Gtalics mine). 
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1. ‘Constructive conclusions’ are drawn from an evaluation of pre- 
scientific sociological statements, which give either prosopographic 
information about origin, property and status of individuals, or 
sociographic information concerning programme, organisation and 
patterns of behaviour of whole groups. 

2. ‘Analytical conclusions’ are drawn from the texts that afford 
an indirect approach to sociological information. Illuminating in 
this respect are statements about recurring events, conflicts 
between groups or conflicts over ethical and legal norms, lit- 
erary forms and poetic modes of expressions (e.g. parables). 

3. ‘Comparative conclusions’ are generated from analogous move- 
ments to be found other places at that time. The more wide- 
spread a pattern of behaviour was in Palestinian Jewish society, 
the more we may assume that it was socially conditioned. We 
must therefore pay special attention to the other renewal move- 
ments within Jewish society that can be found alongside the 
Jesus movement. 


The first notion is the more secure one. Recurrent events and pat- 
terns of behaviour are, nevertheless, of special importance, and from 
these initial conclusions other and more general conclusions may be 
reached. It is of vital importance that a sociological exegesis is able 
not only to differ between these paths to conclusion, but also to 
relate the nature of the final conclusions to the nature of the initial 
conclusions. As pointed out, Theissen’s approach has been criticised 
for being based upon too simple a one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween a text and the underlying social situation (e.g. Holmberg 
1990:123). There are, however, ways of securing the reading, and 
traditional historical criticism has elaborated procedures to avoid 
naive eisegesis or arbitrary allegory.? Elliott (1993:72—75) proposes 
detailed questions leading to possible secure ways of sociologically 
reconstructing the past (see also Kee 1989:65ff). Such strategies will 
be supplied here with the two-level analysis and common redaction- 
critical methods that include both literary and form-critical proce- 
dures. Sociological criticism of the Bible is not an alternative that 
outrules other exegetical approaches but is inseparably related to 


8% Typically, contemporary biblical scholars who are criticising the traditional 
historical-critical method with its emphasis on the intention of the author, still expect 
it to play a major role in future biblical interpretation, see Watson (1993:5). 
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them (Elliott 1993:7)."* According to standard redaction-critical prin- 
ciples (Schnelle 1987:85) one should describe what one considers to 
be the tradition as well as the reworking of this tradition by the edi- 
tor or an evangelist, in addition to describing the total redactional 
concept that governed this process. The traditional material taken 
over by the author or redactor in his community can hardly be 
looked upon as in opposition to the redaction, unless we have direct 
textual evidence to the contrary.? Both the history of the material 
and the final editing and interpretation are therefore to be investi- 
gated. From my point of view, the conflict with a synagogue 1s still 
a valid argument and basis for seeing the Gospel as reflecüng the 
community and its life-setting (see chapter 3). The distinction between 
three different approaches in Theissen's procedure, in fact, reflects 
an awareness of these methodological fallacies. The analytical con- 
clusions must not be confused with the constructive ones and the 
comparative conclusions represent the external source that challenges 
the historical probabilities of the first two conclusions." In so doing, 
we may limit the range of social experience and reality that a posi- 
tion implies and we may then infer the most probable solution by 
far also concerning the process by which that position came to be 
occupied (see Rohrbaugh 1987:115). 


1.5.3 The Use of Models in Biblical Investigations 


The main methodological issue at stake in social scientific biblical 
criticism is the conscious use of models (Horrell 1999:10). Since every 
approach to this field includes pre-conceived theories, a conscious 
use of modern models should be a natural part of the enterprise (Elliott 
1986:5-6; Horrell 1999; Craffert 2001:22). Nevertheless, the use of 


8 Olsson (1995) questions Elliott's lack of interest in text-theories (particularly in 
1995:844—845) and suggests that the social scientific method must be elaborated 
with insights from rhetorical analysis. 

3 Brodie (1993:21) too easily rejects the attempt at tracing the history of a 
Johannine community. He argues that what is needed is a source-oriented approach. 
In one way, he is right when he argues that there is too little evidence and thus 
few historical controls for the reconstruction, but 'scholarly fancy! cannot be used 
as an argument against the approach per se. 

3 Motyer (1997:33—34) is quite right in pursuing the quest for appropriate exter- 
nal indicators in a broad contextual reading. It is exactly the same procedure that 
must be adopted in the extensive use of modern concepts that models the socio- 
logical criticism. 
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fixed models applied deductively is admittedly more dangerous from 
a methodological point of view since ‘using a theory’ is not neces- 
sarily the same as using a fixed model and therefore special pre- 
cautions have to be made. 

There are several understandings of exactly what a model is and 
how it functions in a historical investigation. One may say that a 
model is a simplification of the reality that may improve our under- 
standing, but a model is also more than a metaphor as it is con- 
structed in order to serve as an instrument of interpretation (Elliott 
1993:41).7 Another way of defining a model is to focus on its func- 
tions. In sociological literature, the functions of models in a sociological 
investigation are said to be of three explanatory kinds, summarising, 
hypothetical, and illustrative. Models may help us to construct 
appropriate questions to the texts. By giving us appropriate ques- 
tons sociological method helps us to be informed about the regu- 
larities of ancient social and cultural life and in this way we may 
also gain a clearer understanding of the text. It is a heuristic device, 
i.e. employed as a ‘vehicle for discoveries’ (Elliott 1993:15, 44). 

Exactly how models may help our understanding of specific texts 
from the past is less obvious at the outset. The major problem in 
using sociological models deductively in historical investigations 1s 
their inevitable modern touch that may cause anachronisms or incon- 
gruent subjects when applying them to ancient times and texts, as 
modern culture is obviously different from ancient culture. At least, 
we cannot presume it otherwise and there is always a danger of forc- 
ing the material into an arbitrary, imposed pattern (Kee 1989:61). 
It might be that models taken from the area of the Circum- 
Mediterranean and Near Eastern culture (Elliott 1993:49) are better 
suited to explain many issues in the New Testament, a writing coming 
from the same area, but no model is really capable of overcoming 


" Malina (1982:231) defines it as ‘an abstract, simplified representation of some 
real world object, event, or interaction constructed for the purpose of understand- 
ing, control, or precision’. It may be described as an analogy, a metaphor, or a 
guide to thought (Flanagan 1991:215). ‘Type’ and ‘model’ may denote specific cat- 
egories involving explanations claiming some sort of general value. De Vos (1999) 
argues in the same way in relation to his study of conflicts in Pauline communi- 
ties: every explanation needs a model. 

88 Engelstad, Grenness, Kalleberg et al. (1996), cf. Elliott (1986, 1993:41ff). 

89 See also Holmberg (1990:15, 140ff) and Rohrbaugh (1987). These scholars 
also argue in favour of the heuristic function. 
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this gap between cultures and times. Even Mediterranean mentality 
and social system today are not necessarily the mentality and the 
social system in the area two thousand years ago (Horrell 1999). 
The 5incommensurability' is theoretically absolute and we can never 
be sure when we apply even these models as ways to understand- 
ing the past." This should not hinder us, however, from searching 
the background, characteristics, and explanations, as long as we are 
aware of the theoretical and practical difficulties of the task, and are 
able to implement them in the final evaluations and incorporate 
them into the conclusions.” 

A part of the problem in using modern models is the affinity of 
sociology and social anthropology towards general explanations or 
forms of interaction. Nonetheless, the traditional picture of sociology 
as a generalising intellectual activity on the one side and historio- 
graphy as secking the particular on the other, cannot be upheld (Burke 
1992). Since every historian needs generalised notions, the main ques- 
tion 1s rather how fruitful it is 1n each case to work deductively from 
a single particular one." One way to operationalise cautions is to 
define some sort of ‘falsification’ test. Historical scholars working 
deductively in a conscious way should always be able to tell when 
and under what conditions they consider a model, theory, or hypo- 
thesis to be disconfirmed (Elliott 1993:61). One way of avoiding 
improper deductive use of models in historical explanations is therefore 


% On the problem of incommensurability, see e.g. Garrett (1992:93). Holmberg 
(1990:139) criticises the assumption in the sociological interpretation that presumes 
that there is such a thing as a cross-cultural commensurability. Seland (1992) sup- 
ports those who argue for the necessity of using modern social anthropological mod- 
els derived from the eastern Mediterranean world when interpreting the Bible. 
Moxnes (1994b:156) refers to a common objection against the use of modern social 
anthropological models from Mediterranean countries to explain the first century 
world; we have in fact little knowledge on what kind of impact institutionalised reli- 
gions like the Catholic church and Islam have had on these cultures during the 
past two thousand years, cf. the comments on the ‘Context Group’ in Horrell 
(1999:21ff). 

?' See Stanton’s first ‘safeguard’ for New Testament interpretations: ‘the inter- 
preter who is aware of the danger is more likely to avoid it [the presupposition] 
than one who is not’ (1985:68). 

% General models of explanation in natural science have some similarities to the 
description of universal laws of nature and covering laws. If we transport such an 
understanding of a model to the study of man, it causes serious problems since 
causal explanations in human historiography cannot be looked upon as based on 
deductions from universal laws of social nature. Social locations of thoughts are 
heuristic constructs, not explanatory ones (Rohrbaugh 1987:115). 
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to develop a kind of a priori test criteria. In any discussion of model, 
some kind of test criteria should be introduced to avoid a one- 
sidedness accompanied by the search for verifications of the one 
model only. Testing of models can no longer be seen as optional 
(Craffert 2001:24). Basing the investigation on ancient texts, one 
should therefore ask what kind of textual evidence one considers nec- 
essary in order not to categorise a group within a particular type of 
model. ‘This procedure relates to an established procedure in socio- 
logical criticism of the Bible with a combination of a social description 
and sociological explanation based on modern models. 

The distinction applied in biblical scholarship between the socio- 
historical or socio-political approach, social science criticism, and 
sociological criticism is not always clear (Horrell 1999). The reason 
for this unclear situation is, not surprisingly, different definitions. 
Elliott defines social scientific criticism very well as ‘a merger of exe- 
gesis and historical research with the resources of the social sciences’ 
(2001:7), a definition that includes social anthropological studies and 
other approaches in addition to the traditional sociological ones. I 
follow the procedure of several scholars who also distinguish between 
‘sociology’ and ‘social science’ taking the latter to be a more gen- 
eral notion while ‘social-history’ describes the analyses that do not 
refer to general explanations. A ‘socio-historical’ approach is often 
seen as a mere description of a historical situation, primarily by tak- 
ing over the terms from the historical actors themselves. ‘Sociology’ 
has, however, both broad and narrow definitions and only in the 
narrow sense is it possible to discern ‘sociological exegesis’ as 'socio- 
historical’. My procedure may be looked upon as a combination 
of a socio-historical and a socio-redactional approach, although in 
one way, social scientific approaches always imply a socio-historical 
perspective. First, I want to start by consulting perspectives from 


°З Holmberg (1990:12) defines sociology as a predictive science asking for the 
final general cause and social sciences as retrodictive, asking for social meaning. 
Best (1983:185) argues that there are two levels in sociological studies: the level of 
description and the level of explanation, and only the latter is a ‘true’ sociological 
approach. Elliott (1993:12) explains this difference by saying that the ‘socio-histor- 
ical’ approach answers the ‘that’- and ‘what’-questions and the difference is one of 
degree, not kind (see also Elliott 1986:9). In accordance with these definitions, 
Moxnes (1988c:159) distinguishes between three groups of New Testament schol- 
ars: ‘social historians’, historians who use a wide range of perspectives from soci- 
ology and anthropology, and scholars who take social science theories and models 
as their starting point. Cf. the discussion in Horrell (1999). 
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modern sociological models. Secondly, I shall study the texts and 
compare the results of the exegesis of John with other contempo- 
rary Jewish writings, and then at last, apply the result to the insights 
gained by the models.” 

Esler (1994:4ff) discusses the use of models in historical New 
Testament exegesis and points to a couple of principles that are 
essential to the use of models. He criticises a theory that Garrett 
(1992) calls an ‘interpretive approach’. Garrett's theory is formulated 
in opposition to the pure model-oriented approach that does not 
care too much about the presumptions in question. This ‘interpre- 
tive method’ is said to be a more adequate treatment of the prob- 
lem of how one can translate the discourse or social script of one 
culture into another, since this approach lies closer to the native’s 
point of view. Esler criticises this method because of its ‘post-mod- 
ern’ assumptions, meaning that at the end the historical researcher 
will not be able to adopt to the outward (etic) approach typical for 
modern social anthropologists. I, for one, would use the notion ‘abduc- 
tion’ to describe the process of comparing textual evidence with mod- 
els, i.e. the conscious movement or dialogue between the stated 
presupposition (models) and the text-analysis.” 

The use of models may be of good help in identifying various fac- 
tors accompanying the Johannine movement and as a heuristic device, 
it must be judged by its results. If it adds historical insights and 
thereby renders the texts more comprehensible to us in our situa- 
tion, the method has proven its fruitfulness. By declaring that the 
main purpose of using models is heuristic, the historical-critical per- 
spective with its focus on the ‘author’ (in a wide sense) is maintained, 
and it therefore contrasts with the pure post-modern or a complete 
ahistorical methods within a literary ‘paradigm’. At the same time, 
it affirms the idea that the interpreter, too, is historically situated 
(see Watson 1993:4—5). This is not to say that every historical inves- 
tigation must start by presenting their model(s). Within a specific tra- 
dition or milieu where the presumptions are made explicit, the explicit 


% Social anthropology uses the distinction between emic and etic notions that may 
help us to see how these approaches may be combined, see Elliott (1993:38—39); 
Feleppa (1986); Garrett (1992). 

? The notion of ‘abduction’ is used by С. S. Peirce to describe such an ‘inter- 
pretive’ method or logic different from deduction and induction. ‘Retroduction’ is 
another name for the same procedure, see Malina (1991); Malina and Neyrey 
(1996:ix); Elliott (1993:48—49). 
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use of models should not be necessary every time a scholar writes 
on a subject. 


1.6 PLAN FoR PROCEDURE 


In chapter 2, alternative sociological models are presented and later 
discussed in connection with the textual analysis. Chapter 3 discusses 
the crucial matter of the existence of the Johannine community. In 
order to make a firm ground for the comparison, the historicity of 
Philo and Qumran communities are discussed and compared to the 
Johannine evidence. I shall conclude that the meaning of the notion 
differs from the one text to the other but not in such a way that 
they are incomparable. 

Chapters 4—6 analyses temple statements and the possible atti- 
tudes and relationships followed by such attitudes found in John, 
Philo, and Qumran. In chapter 4, 1 shall analyse the story of the so- 
called ‘temple cleansing’ (Jn 2) in which I focus upon the assumed 
troubled relationship of Jesus and the community towards temple 
Judaism and I will combine the results of this analysis with the results 
of a study on Jn 4. Chapter 5 compares the results of the previous 
investigation in John to relevant texts in Philo, particularly denoting 
his ambivalent attitude towards the holy place; I also follow the same 
procedure with some of the Qumran texts. Chapter 6 evaluates the 
other temple and festival passages in John to see if these may shed 
light on the temple relationship of the community when compared 
to the insights gained from the preceding analysis of Philo and 
Oumran. In chapter 7 and 8, 1 shall study and compare aspects of 
social relationships in John, Philo, and Qumran. 

The main conclusions of my investigation in relation to the socio- 
logical models are drawn in chapter 9. First, the hypothetical char- 
acter of the existence of a particular Johannine community must be 
underlined while stating that the final conclusions always must take 
this hypothetical character as well as the paucity of information into 
consideration. Second, I shall conclude that the differences between 
these texts (John, Philo, and Qumran) indicate that the alleged groups 
behind them must be categorised in different ways as far as the stud- 
ied issues in this investigation are concerned. A central part of my 
conclusion is that these communities represent three different kinds 
of groups or sociological types, and that the Johannine community 
is not ‘sectarian’. 


CHAPTER TWO 


MODELS AND QUESTIONS 


2.1 THe ‘Sect’, A CONCEPT WITH CHANGING MEANINGS 


‘Sect? may be used to refer to a group in a simple sense (S. Cohen 
1987; Schiffman 1995). In so doing, scholars follow the modern 
derivations of the notions фїАософї® and otpeotc, originally referring 
to an ancient Greek or Roman (philosophical) school with teacher 
and students, or to a group generally, words often translated as ‘sect’ 
in English translations of the wriüngs of Josephus, Philo and the 
NT. 

However, the modern sociological meaning of the word ‘sect’ has, 
as stated above, been much more specific and substantial, referring 
to some kind of a deviant, separatist or segregated group, often with 
negative connotations. The traditional ‘sect’ typology in sociology has 
also been steadily altered and accustomed to new empirical insights 
since its early start by M. Weber and Troeltsch (see e.g. Pope 
1942:117f& O'Dea 1966:66f5 Johnson 1971:124). When presenting 
the typology in the previous chapter, I concluded that the main rea- 
son for the negative judgement by several biblical scholars was the 
fact that Troeltsch and H. Niebuhr developed the ‘sect’ type in cor- 
relation to a ‘church’-type, which means that without a Christian 
‘church’, there is no ‘sect’. Applying it to a pre-Christian scene seems 
to be sheer nonsense. However, it is far from correct to say that 


! Josephus used the notion atpeoig to present different directions among ‘Jews’, 
linking its meaning to the verb олрёорол (‘choose for oneself’) and without any con- 
notation to further social characteristics of the notion. Thackeray's (1926) edition 
of Josephus translates the word with ‘sect’ in Vita 10, while he uses ‘school’ in Bell. 
2:162. In the Latin translation by Haverkamp and Hudson (Josephus 1782-1785), 
‘secta’ is used to denote both @iAcoogta and оїрєсїс within the same passage. In 
Philo's Contempl. 29, the notion aipeoig is used about the Egyptian (Jewish) 
Therapeutae and translated with ‘sect’? by Yonge (1993:700) and ‘secte’ in the French 
edition by Daumas and Miquel (1963:99). In English translations of the NT, ‘sect’ 
is a common translation of aipeotg in Acts, see NRSV (1993) of Acts 15:5; 24:5, 
14; 26:5; 28:22. On the connection between Josephus; modern translation and the 
meaning of the notion, see also Barrett (1989); J. T. Sanders (1993:124). 
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sociologists only have defined ‘sect’ in relation to the ‘church’. In 
Marxist sociology, the ‘sectarian’ protest is explained as a result of 
an ongoing class struggle in societies within which the class conflict 
is not yet conscious. Non-Marxists may argue in a similar vein that 
the origin of ‘sects’ leads ‘not into the arena of class struggle, but 
towards other causes of social division and human disaffection’ 
(W. Stark 1967:6). 

M. Weber, in his quest for the ideal ‘sect’ type, was in fact aware 
of the anachronistic fallacy and used the concept in a broad way. 
Thus, he regarded the groups of Pharisees and Essenes as proofs of 
a social exclusiveness typical in any ‘sect’ and pointed to similar fea- 
tures among the followers of Jesus. He also speaks of Muslim ‘sects’ 
(M. Weber 1993:265). Nevertheless, the term has been particularly 
attached to the development of the later Christian church. Admittedly, 
it is difficult to use a term so attached to the later development of 
the Christian church on the period of its formation. At the same 
time, sociologists of religion have also argued that the model is now 
out of date for a description of the many new religious groups that 
are emerging today, and claim that its wide range of meanings is 
too confusing for their purpose (Garrett 1992:181; Bainbridge 1997:24). 
Sociologists who apply it are scholars like Wilson (1990) and R. Stark 
and Bainbridge (1985). One who has come to abjure the notion, 1s 
M. Douglas (1996) where she argues that the term has now become 
‘a term of reproach or even of contempt applied by members of the 
Church to dissenters’ and therefore ‘should be ruled out of the dis- 
course’ (1996:xix). The negative connotation that the notion ‘sect’ 
carries is generally recognised.? Some more glimpses of the history 
of the model may help to evaluate its usefulness to biblical inter- 
pretation. 

Troeltsch followed the tradition of M. Weber applying the typol- 
ogy to later historical periods and in 1911 defined a ‘sect’ as a reli- 
gious protest against established religion and against secular society. 
The ‘church’ on the other hand, tends to adjust to the larger secu- 
lar society, he argued.’ In 1929, H. Niebuhr adopted the theory on 


2 Elliott (1998:274) refers to the development towards what he calls a sensu malo 
of the notion as early as by Ignatius and Justin. See Bainbridge (1997:23) and 
Hemminger (1995) and the discussion in my chapter | in regard to Barton 
(1993:158-159). 

? See Troeltsch (1981); H. Niebuhr (1957). Troeltsch’s article “The Social Teaching 
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North American conditions (a situation without the dominating state- 
church concept) and developed yet another type of religious group- 
concept that represents a midpoint in the continuum between ‘sect 
and church’, i.e. the ‘denomination’, whose primary sources were 
sought in the European history of the churches that emigrated to 
America.* The denomination is the independent church, typical for 
the situation in. North. America, a result of a social fragmentation 
that H. Niebuhr himself regretted. H. Niebuhr and Troeltsch together 
delineated at least 11 characteristics of a ‘sect? and the same num- 
ber for the definition of ‘church’. Yinger (1970:257) later reduced 
the ‘sect’ characteristics to three features: 


1. The degree to which the membership policy of the group is 
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exclusive and selective (= ‘sect’) or open and inclusive, 

2. the extent to which the group accepts or rejects (= ‘sect’) the 
secular values and structures of society, and 

3. the extent to which, as an organisation, the group integrates a 
number of local units into one national structure, develops pro- 


fessional staffs, and creates a bureaucracy or not (= ‘sect’). 


Other sociologists have since developed the ‘sect’ model into a cross- 
cultural comparison of ‘foreign’ cultures, thus making it more use- 
ful as a general or ‘ideal’ way of interpreting historical ‘foreign’ 
events, too. Above all, one may observe a further development towards 
a simplification of the model, already seen in Yinger’s work. Roberts 
(1990:181ff) describes this process from multi-dimensional definitions 
of the concept to a simpler definition. He points out that nowadays 
there seems to be a consensus that ‘sect and church’-concepts should 
each be identified with no more than three factors and perhaps with 
only one. In his judgement, however, there is no consensus on whether 
that one factor should be in conflict with the dominant society or 
the extent of institutionalisation (Roberts 1990:191). 

Accordingly, Johnson (1963:542; 1971) defines the ‘church’ as a 
religious group that accepts the social environment in which it exists, 


of the Christian Churches’ (first published in 1911 as ‘Die Soziallehren der christlichen 
Kirchen und Gruppen’) is reprinted in Gill (1996:56—68). See also the use of Troeltsch 
in Barrett (1989:99—100). 

* H. Niebuhr’s article was first published in 1929 and was titled “The Social 
Sources of Denominationalism’ (1957). 
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while the ‘sect’ is a religious group that rejects 11.° W. Stark (1967:1—3) 
also accepted this dual division, but points to the great variety of 
attitudes towards the wider social world. In “The Future of Religion’ 
(1985) R. Stark and Bainbridge follow this line of understanding and 
point out that the ‘sect’ theories today may be divided into two 
different sorts, either as an ideal multi-dimensional concept or as an 
ideal single-dimensional categorical concept. In ‘Magic and the 
Millennium’ (1973) Wilson represents the former concept, while R. 
Stark and Bainbridge argue (1985) that they represent the latter. 
Their concepts are general and typological rather than purely 
descriptive. 

Wilson’s theories are of special interest to me since so many later 
explorations of the ‘sect? model in Bible criticism use his models. 
Wilson has elaborated his theories and adjusted them to his empir- 
ical research (Wilson 1969, followed up by Wallis and Bruce 1984). 
He classifies ‘sectarian’ movements in terms of the nature of their 
‘response to the world’ as well as their conceptions of evil and the 
human condition (Wilson 1973:19). The tension with the world gen- 
erally is nevertheless the key factor (1973:59) and arrives at seven 
distinctive ‘sectarian’ types of responses to the world (1973:22—26): 


1. The conversionist response, which focuses on the ‘change of 
hearts’ or the transformation of self, 

2. the revolutionist response, which focuses on the dramatic trans- 
formation of the social order in a destruction of the evil world, 

3. the introversionist response, which focuses on the renunciation 
or withdrawal from society both by individuals and groups, 

4. the manipulationist response, which focuses on the transfor- 
mation of the methods of coping with evil, techniques for obtain- 
ing scarce goods as the saved condition, 

5. the thaumaturgical response, which focuses on the demand for 
magic, supernatural help, involving relief from evil through ora- 
cle, miracle and magic, 

6. the reformist response, which focuses on a reformation of the 
social order according to supernaturally-given insights, and 

7. the utopian response, which focuses on the complete recon- 
struction of the world according to some divinely given principles. 


? A similar concept is employed by Blenkinsopp (1981:1—2), referred to by Müller 
(1999:144) without its background in modern sociological scholarship. 
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The introversionist response, the reformist and perhaps also the rev- 
olutionist response are particularly interesting in connection with the 
study of the Johannine community. By defining tension in relation 
to the world in general, and not to the ‘church’, this kind of typo- 
logising was much improved for cross-cultural studies. Moreover, the 
collected material leading to the model is no longer specifically 
restricted to Christian groups indicating that it also may be employed 
in a historical investigation without a circular arguing in past Christian 
studies. 


2.2 ELLIOTT’S APPLICATION OF WILSON’s ‘SECT’ 


Against the criticism of the application of the ‘sect’ model, Elliott 
(1993; 1995; 1998) has rightly wanted to re-introduce the ‘sect’ as 
an interesting, fruitful characterisation of early Christian groups.° 
Elliott does not discuss the Johannine community in particular, but 
the Fourth Gospel is nevertheless included in the analysis, and he 
presents an accommodated version of Wilson’s typology (1990) that 
also has to be considered in connection with the analysis of the 
Johannine community. 

I pointed out above how Elliott (1998:283ff) supports the theo- 
ries in scholarly works like Seland (1987) and Malina (1986; 1995) 
that the model of “faction” is a better way to understand the Jesus 
movement in its initial phase. A ‘faction’ is one of several types of 
a ‘coalition’,’ i.e. ‘a temporary alliance of distinct parties for a lim- 
ited purpose’ and that is markedly different from the ‘corporate body’ 
with its permanent existence (Boissevain 1974:171). A ‘faction’ is a 
coalition of persons or followers that are ‘recruited personally accord- 
ing to structurally diverse principles by or on behalf of a person in 
conflict with another person or persons, with whom they were for- 
merly united, over honour and/or control of resources’ (1974:192). 
It is for this reason that Elliott (1998:273—274) argues that the ‘coali- 
tion' 1s only typical for groups in Palestine in the lifetime of Jesus. 
He suggests that early Christianity in its second phase was a ‘sect’, 
since the notion ‘sect’ involves an element of social and ideological 


° Cf. also the use of the model in Robbins (1996b:176-178) in relation to 1 Cor. 
7 Boissevain (1974:173) distinguishes between cliques, gangs, action-sets, and 
factions. 
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dissociation with the parent body (1998:296). Such dissociation is not 
typical of any of the Jewish coalitions at the time of Jesus, since they 
all remained social bodies within the ‘corporate body of Israel’ 
(1998:287 et al.). 

The changing conditions in the transition of the Jesus movement 
from ‘faction’ to ‘sect? may be characterised by seven features that 
describe this change: tension and difference, recruitment, authentic- 
ity, replacement, distinction of language, exclusion, and labelling 
(1998:288ff). ‘Three features are particularly interesting for my inves- 
tigation: the tension, authenticity, and exclusion from the corporate 
body of Israel, the recruitment and the replacement of major institutions, 
especially the temple. 

The salient features of the early church as ‘sectarian’ are pre- 
sented by Elliott in a list containing 21 different features (1998:290— 
296). Five of these are of particular interest for the subject of my 
investigation: 


1. The criticism and rejection of the view of reality taken for 
granted by the establishment (feature 4, seen in contrasts of 
above/below, this world/not this world, truth/falsehood, e.g. 
Ja 8:23, 42—47; 14:17, 19, 30; 15:19; 16:8=11, 33; 1714-19). 

2. The conception of the community itself as an elect, the gathered 
remnant of the parent body (feature 10, seen in the expression 
‘born of God’, Jn 1:12-13; 3:3-8). 

3. Its maintenance of social cohesion and emotional commitment 
(feature 17, Jn 15). 

4. It may manifest one of several types of assessments of and 
responses to the world, society, and human condition, in the 
case of John, the introversionist type, in accordance with Wilson’s 
typology (feature 19). 

5. Interesting from the list of general features in the New ‘Testament, 
including John, is also the offering of social acceptance and 
material support within the community (feature 8), the main- 
tenance of coherent pattern of values, belief and behaviour (fea- 
ture 12), the ideological unit (feature 18) and the general 
insulating attitude towards the world (feature 20). 


The essential feature in an ‘introversionist type of sect’ according to 
Wilson is that it focuses on withdrawal from society both by indi- 
viduals and groups. This is traditionally the ‘sectarian’ question par 
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excellence but I suggest that when dealing with the New Testament, 
this introversionism can be evaluated relatively and in no other way 
than in a comparison with other Jewish groups at the time. I shall 
also argue that groups like the early Christians should be analysed 
against both the category of ‘introversionist’ response and the ‘reformist’ 
response. As noted in chapter 1, Baumgarten (1997:13) uses the dis- 
tinction to discern Sadducees and Pharisees on the one side as 
‘reformist’ groups and the ‘Qumran Covenanters’ as ‘introversionist’ 
on the other. 

The ‘faction’, the Jesus movement, became a ‘sect’, Elliott argues. 
Of the main features, only one (feature 8) cannot be directly located 
in the Gospel of John: the establishment of known norms and sanc- 
tions governing interaction with outsiders and society at large. All 
other features may in one way or the other be relevant. He implic- 
itly seems to claim that the Gospel of John with its social back- 
ground was not distinctive among the first Christians, nor can its 
particularities be seen as pertaining to the general Christian social 
matrix. Much of the scholarly discussion on the Gospel of John has, 
however, been concerned with understanding and explaining the par- 
ticularities of John compared to other Christian writings. Nevertheless, 
some of the general textual observations and conclusions Elhott draws 
have particular interests in relation to my two main issues, temple, 
and ‘others’. He points to the fact that the early church shared many 
of the values of the parent Jewish body while at the same time sub- 
stantially different from it. In an ambiguous way, the openness to ad- 
herents from all sectors of the society was combined with a critical 
attitude towards ‘outsiders’, he argues (1998:292). This ambiguity is 
indeed a part of the problem that needs to be understood. 


2.3 THe ‘Cutt’ MODEL, AN ALTERNATIVE MODEL 


2.9.1 ‘Cult, Sect and Church’ 


Alternative models of explanation may be found in models and 
notions not explicitly sociological, ‘conventicle’ (Каѕетапп), and 


8 W. Stark (1967:82-83) uses the Prussian Pietists as his key example of groups 
of the conventicle type of ‘sectarianism’, but also mentions the Methodists before 
they were driven out of the Anglican establishment, as well as early Russian Stundists, 
a group that was formally expelled from the Orthodox Church on a synod in 1889. 
Barrett (1989:97) points to the fact that ‘conventicle’ in English history reflects the 
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‘school’ (Culpepper, K. Berger et al, see chapter 1)? While the 
notion of ‘school’ is a derivation from readings of contemporary 
ancient text, the ‘conventicle’ is obviously modern. With regard to 
‘Konventikel’, Kásemann (1951) stressed the exclusive aspects of the 
community and the notion is therefore related to the ‘sect’ in sev- 
eral ways. Since a central methodological key in my investigation is 
to study alternative modern views that may open up for other aspects 
in our reading of the Johannine text and its community, other mod- 
els shall be evaluated. 

When R. Stark and Bainbridge (1985) presented their ‘sect’ model, 
they meant it to be an alternative to the dominating ‘sect’ typology 
of Wilson and others in the study of emerging modern new religious 
movements." Not only did they take the notions ‘cult’ and ‘sect’ as 
classificatory (i.e. groups existing exactly and according to the definitions) 
and not as strictly ideal and non-existing types," they also built on 
other kinds of empirical observations than did earlier research on 
‘sects’. They refer among others to W. Stark who concluded in his 
studies that a ‘sectarian’ contra-culture can be either progressive or 
retrogressive, i.e. “desire a revolutionary thrust into the future, or a 
counter-revolutionary return to the раѕ (W. Stark 1967:174). 

There have been some earlier attempts to apply ‘cult? models in 
NT-exegesis as an explanatory tool." White (1988), R. Stark (1986b), 


Conventicle Act of 1664, which forbade any religious group of more than four per- 
sons if not held in accordance with and under the authority of the Church of 
England. 

? See also Elliott (1998:273) who refers to notions such as ‘way’, ‘brotherhood’ 
and éxkAnoía as specific emic self-designations in the early Christian texts. A. 
Baumgarten (1997) refers to the notion in the Qumran community T and the 
rabbinical use of M2 as ancient Jewish notions for ‘group’. 

1 К. Stark and Bainbridge (1987); Bainbridge (1997). Bainbridge (1997:24) notes 
that since intensifying ‘sects’ also are new, the acronym ‘NRM?’ should mean ‘novel’ 
to distinguish it from groups with non-traditional ideas. Bilde and Rothstein 
(1999b:21—22) operate with three criteria for the definition of a new religion today 
(translation mine): 1. Chronology, saying that new religions are religions that have 
developed during the last fifty years; 2. Substantial or ritual innovations; 3. Social 
changes, focusing on changes in practice. Normally, one had better use all three 
criteria, they argue. 

U The use of the word ‘ideal’ implies in itself that it is non-existing, but natu- 
rally, in one sense the single-dimensional notion is also ideal since there is no group 
with only one dimension. What is important is the reluctance of these sociological 
scholars to include the many dimensions for the sake of the classification. The main 
point in a historical investigation is to discern what is typical and what are specific 
and unique features of the writer (Kee 1989:1049). 

? То avoid misunderstandings between the sociological notion of ‘cult’ and general 
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and Elliott (1998:302-303) have taken up the ‘cult’-perspectives in 
relation to N'T-studies. None of these, however, have employed the 
model on the Johannine community exclusively and in comparison 
with other groups of the time. Where early Christianity is concerned, 
J. T. Sanders, quite reasonably I think, points to the fact that the 
relationship of Christians towards these symbols is not clear cut, and 
concludes that they ‘do not seem to have rejected the temple in the 
manner of a sect (J. T. Sanders 1993:124). The early church, and 
I presume he includes the Johannine community, was neither a “sect, 
a ‘new religion’ nor a ‘church’, he concludes (1993:125). He does not, 
however, consult the 'sect-cult theories of R. Stark and Bainbridge 
in this connection. 

With the term ‘cult’, R. Stark and Bainbridge (1985) wanted to 
describe the religious group that is distinctively new or novel both in 
practice and belief and that may turn into a new religion—con- 
trasüng the group that turns into a new ‘denomination’ or ‘church’ 
and in contrast to the group that wants to stress traditional practice 
and belief. Observations today of different religious groups that ear- 
lier were all classified as ‘sects’ showed that there were basic differences 
between them that the traditional model did not register, R. Stark 
and Bainbridge argue. Little by little, the concept of a ‘cult’ came 
to be applied to these other groups by sociologists of religion. Well- 
known examples of such groups present in North America are the 
Mormons (the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints), Baha’i, 
the Scientology Church, and Transcendental Meditation (R. Stark 
and Bainbridge 1985:169-303). There is of course a long social and 
cultural distance between groups like the Mormons of the ninetieth 
century and the first Christians. Nevertheless, it is not the detailed 
comparison of ideas of the groups that should interest us, but rather 
the view of the general social processes involved in the making of 
this new group and the possible insights that may evolve in the study 
of the past. 

There are some initial problems related to the use of this model 
that have to be clarified before extracting appropriate heuristic ques- 
tions from it. First, the problems connected to the wide range of 


worship, I shall use the Latin ‘cultus’ (without citation marks) for the temple wor- 
ship in Jerusalem or other worship. This procedure is also employed by J. T. Sanders 
(1993), and see Wilson (1990:205—6, n. 4). 
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meaning of the term ‘cult’, and, second, its ideological presupposi- 
tions formulated by R. Stark and Bainbridge on several occasions 
(e.g. 1985). The term ‘cult? may be easily misunderstood due to its 
various contemporary meanings, both popular and scholarly. The 
specifically sociological notion ‘cult’ is a notion that was developed 
by Yinger to describe the ‘charismatic sect’, a perception close to 
what seems to be a common popular meaning today as well. 
Richardson (1978) draws a distinction between an oppositional and 
a general understanding of the term. R. Wallis (1975) redefined the 
notion to indicate a movement that breaches the exclusivism in the 
Christian tradition, adequate to cope with the different assumptions 
of non-Christian cultures today, an argument supported by Wilson 
(1990:204, n. 4). ‘Cult? has contemptuous connotations, only com- 
parable to the often negative connotations of ‘sect’ (Bainbridge 
1997:23—24). There seem to be no groups today that call themselves 
‘cult’ or ‘sect’, a fact indicating the difficulties involved in using such 
terms, even for pure academic purposes. The ‘cult’ model of R. Stark 
and Bainbridge is a model that differs from this and without acknowl- 
edging these differences, a full comprehension of its application is 
not attainable. 

R. Stark and Bainbridge define ‘sect’ as part of an integrated socio- 
logical theory of religion with specific definitions such as ‘church’, 
‘denomination’, and ‘cult’. Their definition corresponds to the mean- 
ing of the notion elaborated by Glock and R. Stark (1965), Yinger 
(1970), Nelson (1968) and Johnstone (1975:127ff). As described above, 
these scholars belong to the school of sociologists that want to min- 
imise the extent of interdependent dimensions or variables concern- 
ing the ‘sect’? and ‘church’. Actually, R. Stark and Bainbridge do 
not mention variables in their models or definitions, but rather ‘attrib- 
utes’. A category like the ‘cult’ is supposed to have a minimal num- 
ber of attributes in order to be productive and stimulate theorising, 
they argue. This is why their ideal-type 1s defined in such a broad 
manner that the attributes of this type are recognised in every case 
they study and function as a demarcation line to other types (R. 
Stark and Bainbridge 1985:19—20). How the modern groups in ques- 


P Another way of defining the term was employed by Troeltsch in his category 
of ‘mysticism’ or the mystic group, especially as this notion has been developed by 
H. Becker. Concerning these different meanings, see Roberts (1990:195). 
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tion generate and function varies from group to group, although 
there are some common features among them. In order to classify 
a group as a ‘cult’, the sociologist is not bound to details from other 
‘cults’ as long as their basic attributes are the same or similar, a 
principle that I think facilitates its use in the study of the past, pos- 
sibly avoiding naive anachronism.'* 

In order to understand the ‘sect’ definition of R. Stark and 
Bainbridge, I shall briefly introduce their notions of ‘church’, ‘cult’, 
‘tension’, and ‘sociocultural environments’ (see R. Stark and Bainbridge 
1985:23f§ Bainbridge 1997:24): 

The ‘church’ is 


the parent body or mother religion in low tension with the social en- 
vironment, it is the group that even might represent the sociocultural 
environment in toto. 


The ‘cult’ is 


the social group that de facto is the beginning of a new religion. ‘Cults’ 
claim to be different and justify the difference by a new revelation or 
new insight that changes the original tradition. 


The ‘sect’ represents 


splinters of the indigenous tradition, it is the social group that left the 
parent body not to form a new faith, but to re-establish or regenerate 
the old one. ‘Sects’ therefore claim to be the authentic, purged, and 
refurbished religion. 


Both the ‘cult’? and the ‘sect’ are deviant groups (communities or 
movements). ‘Deviance’ is defined as ‘departure from the norms of 
a culture in such a way as to incur the imposition of extraordinary 
costs from those who maintain the culture’ (Bainbridge 1997:24). 
Here too, tension is a key factor (cf. Wilson above). The main 
difference between ‘church’ on the one side and ‘cult’ and the ‘sect’ 


1+ Holmberg (1990:115) refers to the distinction ‘monothetic’ and ‘polythetic’ 
typologies. A monothetic group of phenomena is so defined that the possession of 
a unique set of attributes is both sufficient and necessary for the categorisation. A 
polythetic categorisation demands, on the other hand, only some common attrib- 
utes out of many. When R. Stark and Bainbridge reduce the number of attributes 
and introduce nuances like that between ‘sect’ and ‘cult’, they also facilitate the his- 
torical application of the models in question since similar social events are never 
exactly the same and always unique in some way. Craffert (2001:36) refers to a 
similar discussion and criticism of Wilson’s ‘sect’ model. 
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on the other, is its relationship to the society at large, both the ‘sect’ 
and the ‘cult’ in tension and the ‘church’ in harmony (R. Stark and 
Bainbridge 1985:24). High-tension is not only a question of tense 
beliefs, but possibly also of tense practice and social patterns such 
as geographical isolation.’ Both the ‘sect’ and the ‘cult’ are schis- 
matic groups, but the ‘cult’ is schismatic in another sense than the 
‘sect’. The ‘cult? may also be imported, and therefore not schismatic 
(R. Stark and Bainbridge 1985:24). Tension is a two-way street, 
depending both on the attitudes of the movement, but also upon 
the surroundings and their reactions (Bainbridge 1997:413), which 
renders the comparative aspects of my study even more important 
since our knowledge of the Johannine surroundings is only indirectly 
inferred. 

Furthermore, it is of vital importance that Bainbridge (1997:24—25) 
admits that the typology (or any typology) is inadequate when we 
want to be scientifically precise, and that ‘we will recognize that each 
religious organization is unique and cannot be placed perfectly in 
any category’. Bainbridge (1997:38ff) argues, for instance in con- 
nection with the notion ‘church’, that he would prefer an ‘estab- 
lished church, or ‘ecclesia’ to avoid the many different meanings of 
‘church’ today. In New Testament studies, where this notion ‘eccle- 
sia’ 1s a technical term for the gathering of the early Christians, the 
notion is of course not applicable, but ‘parent body’ is more gen- 
eral and for that reason appropriate. Likewise, any definition of ‘sect’ 
and ‘church’ in relation to secular powers, is too modern a concept 
for societies before the sixteenth century. As dynamic systems, these 
groups must be studied for their own purpose, but my opinion is 
that in a historical investigation of situations of which we have such 
scarce information as in ancient studies, the heuristic value of mod- 
ern models should not be under-estimated either. A result of such 
considerations is the definition of ‘church and sect’? by R. Stark and 
Bainbridge (see Bainbridge 1997:41). In fact, they want to abandon 
the whole ‘church-sect’ typology in favour of a dimension of varia- 
tion or tension with the surrounding sociocultural environment: ‘in 


'S ‘High tension with the societal environment is not merely a matter of strong 
opinions and deviant behavior, it is also manifested in patterns of social relations. 
In some extreme cases, high tension groups separate completely from the social life 
of the larger society and retreat into geographical isolation’ (R. Stark and Bainbridge 
1985:60). 
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a pluralistic society lacking an ecclesia, the church-sect distinction 
becomes a dimension running from low-tension denominations at 
one end, to high-tension sects at the other’. This location of groups 
at various points along a spectrum of tension is presumably also 
more easily transformed to other societies at other times. 


2.3.2 Modern Applications of the Model 


R. Stark and Bainbridge (1985) take the basic definitions as points 
of departure in the study of a confusing picture of new religious 
movements in the (post-)modern era. Some applications of the model 
are rather uninteresting for my purpose due to their modern touch. 
Others, however, seem initially to have some relevance for my study, 
for instance, when they differ between three degrees of organisa- 
tional levels that characterise modern ‘cults’: the ‘audience cult’, the 
‘client cult? and the ‘cult movement’. The audience ‘cult’? and the 
‘client cult’ are characterised as being little organised, while the ‘cult 
movements’ are full-fledged religious organisations (R. Stark and 
Bainbridge 1985:26 29). This distinction between several levels of 
organisation itself (not the modern phenomena) is central in my 
attempts to find the Johannine community (see next chapter). 

I shall briefly sketch some of the main results of the modern inves- 
tigations of ‘cults’ and ‘sects’ in order to present common appear- 
ances of these attributes today. In addition to the mentioned study 
of R. Stark and Bainbridge, the overview includes viewpoints from 
other sociologists who have also applied the theory or evaluated it. 


1. Creation by innovation (mutation) 
There are mainly two ways modern ‘cults’ are created, by inter- 
nal innovation (mutation) or innovation by importation (migration) 
of religious ideas from other countries and cultures (R. Stark 
and Bainbridge 1985:25). 

2. From innovation to tension 
From this innovation comes tension. ‘Tension goes both ways. 
‘Cults’ reject society and society rejects ‘cults’ (1985:49). In 
modern times, this tension can be measured empirically (e.g. 
by questionnaires). The 'cult (and the 'sect) tends to break 
with the existing rules and norms of a religion and is there- 
fore much criticised by the society. The ‘sect’ in this tension 
presents itself as the fulfilment of the old and established order 
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(R. Stark 1986a:217). There are three elements that mark 
tension for both ‘cults’ and ‘sects’: difference, antagonism and separa- 
tion (R. Stark and Bainbridge 1985:49). 


. The need for legitimating 


In the process of making and continuation of a ‘sect’ or a ‘cult’, 
their legitimating is important for their existence, taking the 
word in the plain way, describing a common human activity 
(R. Stark and Bainbridge 1985:36). The ‘cult’ wants to legiti- 
mate its existence to the macro-society, and it is often social 
pressure that changes the ‘sect’ into a ‘cult’ (see Roberts 
1990:199). 


. Boundaries and accommodation to the culture at large 


The ‘cult’ and the ‘sect’ define their own boundaries differently. 
The ‘cult’ group will tend to be more accommodating to the 
culture at large, while the ‘sect’ group will be more stringent. 
‘Cult’ rhetoric tends to stress the similarities, while ‘sect’ rhetoric 
will tend to stress differences’ (White 1988:19—20). It seems 
that new religions may grow rapidly or fail, and therefore they 
must appeal primarily to the social mainstream (R. Stark and 
Bainbridge 1985:365). 


. New authorities 


In the purification of the old religion, ‘sects’ tend to use writ- 
ten sources as a basis of authority. The ‘cult’ on the other side 
will stress mystical, psychic, or ecstatic experiences typical to 
express a new creation. They seldom use old scriptures as their 
only authoritative source; they more often develop their own 
scriptures (Roberts 1990:198). 


. Charismatic leaders 


Both ‘cults’ and ‘sects’ usually have charismatic leaders with 
claimed extra-ordinary insights and power, with divine quali- 
ties and with a unique and direct contact with the supernat- 
ural. The ‘cult’-leader uses these qualities to establish the 
innovations, the 'sect-leader to re-establish the old teachings 
and practises (R. Stark and Bainbridge 1985:171ff). 


These applications form the basis of my heuristic questions to the 
texts studied (see below). 


Interesting is also the model of success of new religious movement 


that R. Stark and Bainbridge (1987; Bainbridge 1997:409ff) propose. 
The continuity with the conventional faith is a much-discussed fea- 
ture in connection with the New Testament and Johannine studies; 
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a proper view on the Jewish-Christian relationship is essential for 
evaluating the ‘sectarian’ claim. Given the final success of the Gospel 
(it was, after all, eventually recognised in the Christian canon), 
Bainbridge’s claim urges us to reconsider the picture of high tension 
with the Johannine surroundings. The modern model depicts a con- 
nection between the old and the new, a movement that represents 
continuity can present itself as the fulfilment of an earlier faith tra- 
ditions that potential recruits already think they possess, and for that 
reason the new faith demands far less effort to learn. On the other 
side, a movement that departs radically from the (religious) tradi- 
tions of the general society will be in high tension. Not surprisingly 
perhaps, medium tension is said to be favourable for a group that 
wants to survive since a movement in high tension will be unable 
to build bonds with potential recruits, and the group becomes stig- 
matised and excluded. However, Bainbridge also supports the the- 
ory that high tension sometimes seems to be just as favourable as 
medium tension; it may give the movement a great strength, and 
particularly if it represents a real cultural alternative (Bainbridge 
1997:412-413). 

For the evaluation of Johannine community an evaluation of its 
degree of tension and its cause seems to be essential according to 
this theory. Several scholars have also conceived the Johannine com- 
munity to be in high tension with its surrounding environment. 
However, since the degree of tension is a relative factor, and since 
we have no external information on its surroundings, I propose that 
its level of tension can only be properly judged on the basis of a 
comparison with supposedly similar groups, in this case the Jewish 
milieu of Philo’s Alexandria and the Qumran group. 


2.3.3 Criticism of the Theory 


This ‘cult? model has been criticised because of its general theoret- 
ical presuppositions and particularly of its definition of religion. Wilson 
(1990:204—205, n. 4) criticises a preliminary version of the theory of 
R. Stark and Bainbridge from 1979, in a footnote to a reprinted 
article from 1976.'° He argues against this way of classification 


16 Wilson (1990:204, n. 4) argues that the Mormons and other groups cannot be 
looked upon as ‘cults’ according this theory, because none of these began as schis- 
matic groups in relation to an indigenous tradition. See also Wallis (1975). 
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because, as he argues, it fails to see that not all groups within the 
broad indigenous traditions are created by schism from within exist- 
ing bodies. However, Wilson fails to see that the distinction he 
requests is taken care of by the distinction of two kinds of schisms, 
the innovative versus the refurbishing aspects. This distinction is 
explained by R. Stark and Bainbridge (1985). 

Elliott (1998:302—303) also criticises the ‘cult’ model and rejects 
the typology as a description of the early church, but regrettably, 
he mainly builds his criticism on a brief article by R. Stark (1986a) 
on the class basis of the different sociological types." He argues that 
the article involves more assertion than evidence on the first cen- 
tury situation, that the comparisons become too brief and superficial, 
and that they lack sufficient basis for cross-cultural comparison. He 
is also concerned about the lack of stated differences between ‘sects’ 
and ‘cults’ in structure and strategy as well as the characteristic link 
to the parent body. Against this kind of criticism, however, it is im- 
portant to note that the theories of R. Stark and Bainbridge are the- 
ories on a high general level. By reducing the use of attributes and 
leaving out correlates from their core definition, R. Stark and 
Bainbridge are generalising their theory, and the ‘cult’-type functions 
just as cross-cultural as the latest ‘sect’ type of Wilson. 

Elliott also argues that a dismissal of the ‘sectarian’ features of the 
early Christian movement, especially its self-definition as the fulfilment 
of Jewish identity and history ‘runs into insuperable evidence to the 
contrary’ (Elliott 1998:302). In Elliott (2001:18), he argues that a 
‘cult? categorisation of early Christianity is impossible, since ‘the mes- 
sianic sect continued to declare its continuity with Israel, despite its 
embrace of Gentiles, and continued to see itself as the fulfilment of 
Israel's hope’. However, this claim of being a continuation is obvi- 
ously of a very special kind since it ended up in the institutional- 
isation of a different kind, and this must at least be studied further 
on a general level, and when it comes to the Johannine community 
the claim should be compared to the innovation it also implies. 
Holmberg (1990:99-101) appreciates the sharp distinction between 
‘cult’ and ‘sect’ according to the theory of R. Stark and particularly 
the differing social locations of these two types.? What he criticises 


7 Craffert (2001:31) comments on the cult model also referring to an article prior 
to the 1985 edition by Stark and Bainbridge. 
18 Holmberg refers more generally to R. Stark (1986a) in an article on early 
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in R. Stark’s thesis is the assumption that there is ‘a basic similar- 
ity between psychological and social processes in the first-century 
Roman Empire and twentieth-century U.S.” (Holmberg 1990:101). 
A notion like ‘proletarian’ is of course not a notion that can be eas- 
ily applied to the world of the first century Mediterranean area and 
its economic system, but even with such a notion, there are chal- 
lenging perspectives.” R. Stark and Bainbridge have pointed out that 
all novel religious movements (‘cults’) are particularly and basically 
dependent on some social acceptance to flourish and therefore must 
seek recruits also from the privileged classes. Besides, since the notion 
‘proletarian’ is no longer a part of the basic ‘cult’ definition of these 
sociologists, we are not obliged to use it. 

An even more severe criticism of the model is the criticism against 
the basic sociological exchange theory of religion on which R. Stark 
and Bainbridge build their model. The main principle of this the- 
ory is that religion consists of ‘compensators’ for the ‘things’ human 
beings want more than anything else, Le. rewards. By linking this 
principle to a substantial definition of religion, they say that religions 
are ‘human organizations primarily engaged in providing general 
compensators based on supernatural assumptions’ (R. Stark and 
Bainbridge 1985:8). The modern secularisation in this respect is only 
a seeming process; there will always be new compensations, new reli- 
gions, or ‘cults’, they claim. 

These ‘exchange’ or ‘utilitarian’ assumptions are criticised by Wallis 
and Bruce (1986:47—79) who rightly point out the reductionism in 
the thinking of religion as compensation. It is obvious that acade- 
mic approaches like my own will be reductionist in comparison to 
the approach by Wallis and Bruce. From the point of view of the 
Christian church, all analytic approaches are reductionist since the 
Gospels can only be properly understood in a confessional situation 
(see Theissen 1999:1). R. Stark and Bainbridge are also anxious to 
point out that their definition does not imply that religion is false 
(R. Stark and Bainbridge 1985:14). From my analytical point of view, 
it is the promise of the model as an alternative to the ‘sect’ model 


Christianity. R. Stark argues that ‘sect’ usually is a proletarian movement, while 
‘cult? is based upon the more privileged classes, which also was typical for the 
Christian movement as it moved into the Jewish Diaspora of antiquity. 

19 What historians could do to solve this problem is to search for other histori- 
cal issues describing similar processes described by using that term ‘proletarian’, e.g. 
lack of social influence over one's own destiny and place in society. 
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that is the main reason for me to incorporate it into this study. 
There are examples of similar approaches to this problem in New 
Testament sociological studies. Theissen (1999:2) in his grand sur- 
vey of the ‘religion of the earliest churches’ defines religion in com- 
plance with a functionalist theory from C. Geertz: ‘religion is a 
cultural sign language which promises a gain in life by correspond- 
ing to an ultimate reality’. He defends his understanding of ‘religion’ 
by its relative openness to the claim of an ultimate reality. The same 
is also valid for my use of R. Stark and Bainbridge’s definition. 
There is a danger if these models carry a heavy ideological weight 
foreign to the first century. The compensation-theory is, however, 
not a necessary and integrated part of ‘cult’-categorisation criteria, 
and the whole question of a general and ultimate social origin of 
religion implicit in this sociological theory can be bracketed and even 
replaced, e.g. by theories from the sociology of knowledge with its 
general weight on social meaning. As long as the compensation the- 
ory 1s only a general background theory, it does not necessarily affect 
the application of the ‘cult? model in a historical investigation like 
this New Testament interpretation. 


2.4 Heuristic QUESTIONS TO THE ‘TEXTS FROM THE MODELS 


Both Wilson and R. Stark and Bainbridge have generalised their 
theory to accommodate the model to cross-cultural studies. Thus, 
the theories may be applicable as heuristic tools in the study of past 
religions to which we have limited access and that in many ways 
are foreign to us today. With few or only one dimension, the typol- 
ogy certainly becomes a little a-historic; on other side, however, it 
may also be easier to apply as a starting point in the study of the 
ancient past. Both from Wilson's definition of ‘sect’, including Elhott's 
application, and from the theories of R. Stark and Bainbridge, sev- 
eral questions may be formulated and further investigated. 

The two most interesting ‘sect’ types developed by Wilson from 
my point of view are the introversionist response, which focuses on the 
renunciation or withdrawal from society both by individuals and 
groups, and the reformist response, which focuses on a reformation of 
the social order according to supernaturally given insights. The alter- 
natives, withdrawal or reformation, may underline different aspects 
also in the Gospel of John. Elliot''s application of Wilson's model is 
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seminal and he rightly focuses on major sociological issues. Elliott 
focuses on the development of the Jesus movement from ‘faction’ to 
‘sect’, and the notions of tension (exclusion), recruitment and re- 
placement of traditions, represent interesting features in this con- 
nection. In addition, Elliott stresses general ‘sectarian’ features of the 
early church, and interesting for me is what he calls the criticism 
and rejection of the ‘establishment’, the maintenance of social cohe- 
sion, and the introversionist withdrawal from society as well as its 
accompanying ‘sectarian’ strategies. I shall study the question of 
exclusion and the criticism of the ‘establishment’ in a re-evaluation 
of the presentation of the synagogue conflict in the Gospel of John. 
The question of replacement of institutions is a major question in 
regard to the question of their relationship to the Jerusalem temple 
coming to expression in the story of the temple cleansing (Jn 2) and 
the Samaritan encounter (Jn 4). I shall study the question of recruit- 
ment and the maintenance of social cohesion, the introversionist with- 
drawal from society through an evaluation of the attitudes towards 
‘others’ or ‘outsiders’. 

From the general definitions of ‘cult’, ‘sect? and ‘parent body’ 
Cchurch' or ‘ecclesia’) in the theory of R. Stark and Bainbridge, I 
have, however, found a way of handling the Johannine problem that 
does not correspond to Elhott’s applications of Wilson's ‘sect’ typol- 
ogy. The difference between the ‘introversionist’ and the ‘reformist’ 
response to the world is of a different kind than the question of ‘tra- 
ditional’, ‘refurbishing’ or ‘novel’ belief and practice. ‘The latter aspects 
are responses Wilson’s typology never asks for. One central chal- 
lenge in this study is to locate the three groups in question (Johannine, 
Philonic and Qumranite) on a spectrum of social tension. To mea- 
sure social tension properly is generally difficult with communities 
from the distant past. By using the categories difference, antagonism and 
separation (R. Stark and Bainbridge 1985:49) it should nevertheless 
be possible to proceed towards a plausible assessment. The main 
problem is the lack of external information, but the comparison with 
Philo’s writings and some of the Dead Sea Scrolls is intended to 
reduce this vagueness in the sociological description of the Johannine 
community. ‘Difference’ concerns both analysis of expressed differences 
in belief and practice between the group in question and its surround- 
ings. ‘Antagonisms’ are to be searched for in expressions depicting 
what the authors look upon as ‘others’ but also include expressions 
relating to beliefs and actions, while ‘separation’ must be seen primarily 
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in expressions relating to social isolation. ‘The expressions concern- 
ing the temple institution and the attitudes in relation to some specific 
groups or ‘others’ pointed out by the authors of the texts, include 
all these marks of tension, as will be shown. 

From the modern appearances of ‘cults’ and ‘sects’ presented by 
R. Stark and Bainbridge some suggestions are important. There are 
two kinds of innovation, internal or external, but in the case of the 
early church, the innovation is mostly internal. The elements of ten- 
sion (difference, antagonism, and separation) may also be used to 
judge whether the tension comes from innovation or refurbishment. 
The study of legitimating new authorities and accommodation can 
be combined with the study of the temple relationship, but I have 
not focused particularly on these issues. The quest for the role of 
charismatic leaders is not considerably relevant for the study of John 
since the text does not present such a leader other than the alleged 
Messiah himself: The role of the ‘Beloved Disciple’ in John or the 
“Teacher of Righteousness’ in the Dead Sea Scrolls may of course 
be analysed against such theories (see Charlesworth 1995; 1996). 
Boundaries and accommodation to the culture at large are, on the 
other hand, very interesting features in this connection since they 
help discern between strategies typical for either the ‘sect’ or the ‘cult’. 

Against this background I suggest that the following main ques- 
tions should initially be asked regarding the relationship of the 
Johannine Christians towards the temple and ‘others’ as seen in the 
Gospel of John, as well as in the selected texts from Philo of Alexandria 
and Qumran in order to test the ‘sectarian’ claim: 


1. Tension? Are the groups in question socially high-tension groups 
or low-tension groups as seen from their own presentation? Is 
there a stated replacement of institutions, and a withdrawal? 
How can the issues in question be evaluated in relation to ten- 
sion from categories like difference, antagonism and separation? 

2. Innovation, refurbishment or representing the parent body? Do 
the groups justify their possible tension by a new revelation or 
new insight (‘cult’)? Do the writings present a claim to be 
authentic, purged and refurbished (‘sect’)? Do they claim to 
represent nothing but the presented parent tradition (‘church’ 
or ‘parent body’)? 

3. Similarities or differences? Do the texts present groups that 
stress similarities (‘cult’) or differences (‘sect’)? 
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In addition, we shall have to evaluate the groups’ degree of organ- 
isation, and therefore, before going into the investigation of their 
relationship to temple and social relations, the question of group 
existence must be adequately answered and their degree of organi- 
sation further defined. Any categorisation of social groups presup- 
poses the actual existence of such groups behind the texts in question. 


CHAPTER THREE 


FROM TEXT TO COMMUNITY 


3.1 Was THERE A JOHANNINE COMMUNITY? 


The fruitfulness of notions like ‘group’ and ‘community’ has been 
discussed by New Testament scholars in connection with all the 
gospels,' and the existence of a Johannine community or group ‘of 
one or another kind’ has not been a matter of much dispute.? What 
has been seriously disputed is only the further characterisation of the 
community, Le. its historical background, its ecclesiological and social 
nature, and its role in the production of the text (‘production’ in a 
wide sense). The assumption that the community may be described 
today as a ‘sectarian’ community is dependent on the existence of 
a high level of organisation. 

In one way, it is easy to conclude that first-century Mediterranean 
persons were strongly group-oriented or ‘dyadic’ in mentality and 
behaviour (Malina 1981:51f§ Malina and Rohrbaugh 1998:986-89). 
Seen as such, the quest for a Johannine community is meaningless, 
there were no lonely individuals since individuals always perceived 
of themselves as part of a group. However, this is not exactly the 
issue in question here. In his article on Johannine ‘sectarianism’, 
Meeks (1972) argues that the existence of a community had become 
‘abundantly clear’, speaking of it even in a strict sense and in opposi- 
tion to theories postulating a ‘lone genius’ who wrote the Gospel ad- 
dressing a general audience. Moody Smith (1974—75:231) finds it 
increasingly difficult to regard the Johannine discourses ‘as though 


1 In relation to Matthew, Saldarini (1994:85-87) defines ‘group’ in а more gen- 
eral way than ‘community—a term when used about first century Jewish groups 
implies separation and independence from Judaism, he argues. Elliott (1993:127) 
attaches the definition of ‘community’ to a geographically limited area, for instance 
to a ‘village’. 

2 There seems to be a defined sense of identity that presupposes a community 
of Christians (Lieu 1991:103) and an awareness of the existence of the church 
(Barrett 1978:92). One important reason for this consensus is the fact that the 
Johannine Epistles bear direct witness to the existence of at least two different 
Johannine groups (see e.g. Barrett 1989:99). 
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they were the creations of the mind of a single theological genius’. 
Kysar (1992b:918) concludes in a similar vein that ‘there is a wide 
acceptance of the hypothesis in its general form’. He refers to the 
thesis that the Gospel can be seen as an effort to address a social 
crisis in which the ejection from the synagogue becomes the ratio- 
nale of John’s particularities, and for that reason reflects a highly 
organised group. Cullmann (1975:vii) thought that the existence of 
a Johannine circle ‘wohl kaum zu bestreiten ist’. Although Brown 
(1979:17) discusses problems of method concerning the quest for the 
Johannine community, he nevertheless boldly continues to explore 
the exact history of the community. Schnackenburg (1984:19) argues 
that the main problem with Martyn’s thesis is the transition between 
the first and the second level, but he does not seem to have any 
objections to the theories of the existence of a community as such. 
Burge (1987:xvi) leans on scholars such as Moody Smith and Culpepper 
when he argues that in spite of the absence of the word éxxAnota 
in the Gospel, the communal images like shepherd/flock, vine and 
branches, the prayer for unity in Jn 17, as well as the whole under- 
tone in the Farewell discourse point to the assumption that there 
was a Johannine community even in a stricter sense. 

On the other hand, for many scholars the existence of such a par- 
ticular community with strong boundaries is not as obvious as Meeks 
thought. The theory of a lone genius behind this writing has not 
lost support and other images of the Gospel’s social background and 
its level of organisation have been painted. Hengel (1989b; 1993) 
doubts the existence of a ‘sectarian’ Johannine community, although 
even he finds it necessary to assume a kind of group as the author’s 
historical audience, a school? Similarly, Schnelle (1992:41) accepts 
the existence of a Johannine school; its existence is regarded ‘as cer- 
tain’. Lindars (1972), Culpepper (1975), and Carson (1991) have also 
objected to the redaction-critical solutions and methods of Martyn 
and the strict notion of community that has come out of this kind 
of approach. Common to their alternative solutions is a stress on 
the view that the Gospel is mainly a product of one man’s work in 
one or another way (redactor, evangelist). Apart from the arguments 
against the ‘sectarian’ characteristics of the community by Meeks, 


? Hengel approves the school-hypothesis (1989b:29), cf. Schnelle (1987:53) and 
Culpepper (1994), see also Mattill (1977) and Hengel (1993). 
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Barton (1998:189ff) argues that this approach is unable to distinguish 
one community from a number of communities (which would indi- 
cate a more general audience). He also contends that it has lost sight 
of the role of the evangelist as ‘one of the most creative individual 
theologians of earliest Christianity’ (Barton 1998:193). Meeks’ arti- 
cle, that is devoted to attack the ‘lone genius theory’ and what he 
rightly looked upon as an inherent idealistic reductionism in the ear- 
lier scholarly treatment of John until then is criticised by Barton for 
sociological reductionism! 

Nonetheless, to include the Johannine community in a general 
Christian audience fails to explain the peculiarities of John. A ‘gen- 
eral Christian audience’ is a vague and imprecise notion for a gospel 
like John. From my point of view, the quest for the existence of a 
community must not be confused with the quest for its social nature. 
A Johannine community is not by definition a ‘sect’ and postulating 
that the Gospel reflects a synagogue conflict does not mean that the 
group was a ‘sect’. If there were a number of different Christian 
communities with a ‘sectarian’ nature (according to the stated definition), 
they would of course all be ‘sectarian’. I shall also argue that a social 
scientific perspective may help to clarify the problem of conceptual- 
isation of this field of study. As with most sociological concepts, the 
introduction of the notions ‘community’ and ‘group’ also includes a 
particular modern perspective. These are notions with present mean- 
ings not taken from the first century texts themselves and they should 
not be used without being conscious of their modern connotations. 
In sociological literature, ‘group’ may be described as a notion pri- 
marily of persons in reciprocal communication and meeting face to 
face. It is more than a group of people just sharing the same inter- 
ests or opinions, casual gatherings or statistic categories (cf. the 
definition in Elhott 1993:130). Sociologists use the group-notion in 
several ways describing different levels of interaction and organisa- 
tion. One may define groups or small groups as social systems in 
which the members are co-acting directly (face to face) during a cer- 
tain span of time and delineated by matrices of behaviour domi- 
nated by lasting social benefits (Martinussen 1984:60). We may 
therefore discern the ‘plain group’ from the ‘qualified group’ and 
the notions ‘social group’ or ‘organised group’ may be applied to 
the latter (Thelander 1974). This difference corresponds to the 
difference between degrees of organisation of ‘cults’ (R. Stark and 
Bainbridge 1985:26ff). 
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The notion ‘community’ itself poses some critical questions that 
we must deal with. Barton (1998:175) urges scholars to recognise 
that the use of the notion ‘community’ in itself is ‘loaded’. He sug- 
gests that there are three ‘loaded’ values connected to the use of the 
notion (with some variants not reported here): 


1. It reflects the secular modernity of scholars alienated from the 
traditional church and their nostalgia for a sense of commu- 
nity long lost, 

2. it reflects the reductionist anti-theological inquiry implicit in 
‘sociologism’, and 

3. it reflects attempts to do ecclesiology (the message is ‘back to 
primitive Gospel communities’). 


However, these loaded values do not render such notions invalid; 
they only indicate that intrinsic values must be presented, discussed, 
and implemented into the results. 

I take the term ‘community’ to refer to a ‘qualified group’, i.e. a 
highly organised group of people interacting dynamically and phys- 
ically in ways that many scholars think are reflected in the Johannine 
text. The degree of organisation or co-operation and interaction in 
a qualified group is accordingly higher than in a plain group. The 
definition of the group as a ‘school’ lies evidently closer to the 
definition of a plain group than does the notion ‘community’. 


3.2 CONSTRUCTIVE CONCLUSIONS 


Unfortunately, the number of statements giving us prosopographic 
and sociographic information from which we may draw constructive 
conclusions is few. The Gospel of John does present a leader and 
his group of followers, i.e. Jesus with disciples, evident in the call- 
ing passages (1:35—51) or as indicated in the setüng of the Farewell 
discourse in Jn 13-17. From this perspective, every message to the 
disciples in the Gospel may also be read as a message to a later 
audience of one or another kind, and as my focus here is not the 
historical Jesus but ‘the historical John’, the situation near and during 
the final editorial stages is the most interesting. In addition, there 
are no references to any author or group in the Fourth Gospel that 
may be compared to the reports of a community life found in the 
New ‘Testament letters. In Gal 6:11 for instance, where Paul stresses 
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the fact that he himself is the sender of the letter and addresses sev- 
eral persons, the existence of a particular addressee, a Galatian group, 
is highly probable. ‘Textual evidence for the existence of Johannine 
community is evidence of quite another and uncertain nature mainly 
due its genre. 

Of major importance as a source for information about the author- 
ship and the community is Jn 21, the epilogue. Together with 19:35, 
the impression given in 21:24a is that the one particular person men- 
tioned is also the one who recounted the story in the first place. In 
some other passages, this information is confirmed by the given dec- 
larations that this witness was the anonymous Beloved Disciple. Jn 
19:35b refers, however, to one other person only, while 21:24b states 
that there were several persons verifying the testimony of that sin- 
gle author. The sudden change of tense and aspect in 21:24b, otdapev 
бт. GANA} ото? ў џорторіо ёстіу i.e. from aorist singularis of үрбфо 
(punctual meaning) to the present pluralis of oióc (continuous mean- 
ing) strengthens the impression given by the author that the origi- 
nal text is the work of one person while the persons behind the 
plural subject of the last part of the verse are verifying what the first 
one had originally written.’ This conclusion is substantiated by the 
reference to the first person singular in оїнол of 21:25. According to 
these passages then, we seem to have ‘authors’ on three different 
levels: 


1. The level of the disciple who composed/wrote the Gospel in 
the first place (21:243), 

2. the level of several persons attesting his testimony (21:24b), and 

3. the level of the final editor (21:25). 


Jn 20:30-31 complicates this picture, however, with its character of 
being a summary as these verses give us the impression that the last 
chapter is a later addition, and that the comments in 21:24—25 relate 
only to the last chapter and not to the entire Gospel. Nonetheless, 
even if the last chapter was a later addition, 21:25 includes a strong 
general reference to the ‘many other things’ Jesus performed, a fact 
that at least demonstrates a connection, if not a tradition. 


+ 0 paOntig ду Hydra (iret) ò 'moo%ç, cf. this expression as well as allusions 


to this figure in Jn 13:23; 18:15-16; 19:26, 35; 20:2-3, 8; 21:7, 20, 23. 
> Schnelle (1987:54) supports the theory that the plural expressions ‘we’ is a plural 
communicis (pro Harnack, contra Zahn), indicating the existence of a school. 
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Moreover, allusions to a group of witnesses are located elsewhere. 
References to a community may be traced in the use of the plural 
in 1:14, 16; 3:11; 21:24, verses that are editorial comments. In 1:14, 
the plural reference is reflected in #ғосбредо, in nugtç in 1:16, 3:11; 
21:24 by the use of the form otéapev. The plural turn in 3:11 is, 
however, probably just referring to Jesus himself (and/or his disci- 
ples) expressing his authority (Hengel 1989b:29; Brown 1982:86ff). 
4:38 applies a plural reference, too. The meaning of òueîç and &AAot 
in the phrase éym блёстеЛо ou&g Өєрібелу 0 ody duels кеколібкоте · 
GAOL KEKOTIGKAOL кої belg eig TOV Kórov ADT@V eioeAmAo0ote is a 
much discussed issue.’ The three occurrences of first person plural 
in 1:14, 16; 21:24 may of course refer to a Johannine community 
or someone in a Johannine milieu.? 

The only indisputable and direct reference to a collective with a 
second person plural ‘you’ in the Gospel is the comment in 20:31 
with the forms of moteo (motedonte or miotednte ott kv2.)? and Exo 
(éynte Conv) and the expressions presuppose a surrounding milieu of 
one or another kind, virtual or not. The formulations in 20:31 con- 
cerning the programme or purpose of the Gospel are unfortunately 
less conclusive. The two alternatives, motedbonte ‘come to believe’ 
(aorist subjunctive—indicating a missionary purpose) and muotednte, 
‘may continue to believe’ (present subjunctive—indicating a wish to 
advance the maturation of faith) both have good attestation in the 
manuscripts. For that reason it is almost impossible to construct a 
theory concerning the existence of a particular community on the 
basis of this formulation. A defender of the hypothesis claiming 
that the author addressed himself to an isolated ‘sectarian’ group, 
would of course be delighted to prove that the present subjunctive 
form was the original one, but both forms are equally probable 
historically. 


° Barrett (1978:143) argues that the plural reference means ‘church’ or ‘Christians’. 

7 Barrett (1978:243) and Carson (1991:231) argue that Jesus is referring to per- 
sons like John the Baptist. 

* So concludes Hengel (1993:225) when he comments on the use of first person 
plural in Jn 21:24. Smith (1974—1975:228, 235) is probably right when he points 
out how the redactional work most probably was carried out within the Johannine 
community independently of the Synoptics. 

? The different text-witnesses at this place do not affect the references to second 
person plural of the verb. See Aland, Aland, Karavidopoulos et al. (1993:317) on 
Jn 20:31 and the above notes on the matter. 
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These and similar observations have been discussed by Johannine 
scholars for more than hundred years now and are still a part of 
an ongoing debate." Special attention has also been paid to second 
century evidence, particularly from Irenaeus, that speaks in favour 
of the one apostolic author ‘John’. The claimed fact that there was 
one single author, the apostle John, is supported by the witness of 
a group of elders (cf. the notion of ó лресВотгрос in the Second and 
the Third Epistle of John), possibly referred to by the use of first 
person plural in 21:24 (оїбонєу).!! Early manuscripts with the title 
KATA IQANNHN are also arguments pointing in that same direction, 
Le. to a single author, the apostle John (cf. Hengel 1993:225). Still, 
these manuscripts are only few and the evidence is too uncertain. It 
is a regrettable fact for the quest for the Johannine community that 
the only firm conclusion possible from these observations 1s that the 
Gospel has an anonymous author. The Gospel itself names him “the 
beloved disciple’ and claims that he was an eyewitness and perhaps 
one of the apostles. In addition, there seems to have been another 
group of people supporting this initial witness. The reference in 21:24 
and its possible co-references in 1:14, 16; 3:11 are in fact the only 
direct information the Gospel gives us concerning origin and back- 
ground of the Gospel. All constructive conclusions therefore remain 
weak in nature. 


3.3 ANALYTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


There are, however, other statements that may provide better argu- 
ments for the existence of a community in an even stricter sense of 
the notion. The important statements giving us information that can 
be applied in analytical conclusions can be summed up and divided 
into 5 main categories: 


First, there are editorial comments. In several passages the Gospel 
exhibits a clearly reflective nature, a fact that clearly demonstrates that 
it was written down a long time after the events. 


10 See for instance Burge (1992); Kysar (1985; 1992a; 1992b; 1993); Culpepper 
(1994); Smith (1995); Charlesworth (1995). 

! Irenaeus Adversus Haereses 2:22:5; 3:3:4, quoted from Eusebius Historia 
Ecclesiastica 3:23:3-4 (Cruse 1998:86), see Barrett (1978:100ff). 
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The reflective and retrospective character of the prologue is one 
major example. In 1:5, the Johannine author declares that то ф®с êv 
TH OKOTIA MatvEL, кой T] скотіо aùtò où KaTéAGBev. The present form 
of gatvm points to a continued shining, while the aorist form of 
xotoAopuDóvo refers to a fait accompli, an observation that is inde- 
pendent of its exact meaning." The narrator thus presents himself 
as a narrator of past events from the very beginning. Moreover, 2:22 
refers to the period after Jesus’ death.? The comments concerning 
the prophecy of Caiaphas in 11:49ff also clearly refer to the post- 
resurrectional epoch, and so does 12:16 with the phrase öte ёбоёбобӨт| 
Tnoode тоте éuvjo8ncov [ot uaðntaí]. The text declares that someone 
has been compiling and selecting the stories. 

These examples indicate that there are two narrative levels in the 
texts, the level of the historical Jesus, and the level of post-resur- 
rectional reflections. However, the fact that two such levels are pre- 
sented in this way does not bring us much closer to the existence 
of a Johannine community. The reflections are all comprehensible 
within the frame of a situation with a single author and his general 
audience. ‘The comments naturally legitimise the redaction-critical 
approach, but this approach does not presuppose the existence of a 
qualified group. 


Second, there are reflections of group dynamics. When Martyn first 
published his book ‘History and ‘Theology in the Fourth Gospel’ 
(1968), the theory of the existence of a community in a more qualified 
sense was properly stated for the first time, particularly based upon 
the inferences from the ‘two-level drama analysis’. This way of look- 
ing at the Gospel of John is legitimised by the Gospel itself, Martyn 
claims, pointing to the saying ascribed to Jesus in 14:12, <... he will 
do greater works than this', as well as to the function of the Paraclete 
as presented by the Gospel (Martyn 1979:143ff). However, this way 
of reading the Gospel of John demands sound literal criteria in order 
to differentiate the two drama levels properly in each case, in addi- 


2 KaoxaAauBévo may mean ‘seize upon’, ‘catch’ or ‘repress’ etc. (Liddell, Scott, 
Jones et al. 1940:897), and in Jn 1:5 the alternatives seem to be ‘understand’ or 
‘overcome’ (Barrett 1978:158). 

'S The comment in 2:22 is also particularly important because it is ‘the only rid- 
dling saying that the disciples are explicitly stated to have remembered after the 
resurrection’ (Ashton 1991:415). 
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tion to external evidence in order to strenethen the historical prob- 
ability. The drama with the blind beggar in Jn 9 is a dramatic unity; 
it is an expansion of an original miracle story and this expansion 
leads Martyn to detect the definite situation in the life of the church 
behind it and finds that there is a ‘doubling’ in the story of Jesus 
with an early Christian preacher (1979:26ff). 

The essential arguments for the thesis are: 


1. ‘Out of the synagogue’, длосоубуоүос, is found only in the 
Gospel of John (three times) and the notion thus seems to have 
an origin late in the first century. Its formal character suggests 
that it refers to a type of expulsion other than seen in other 
passages of the New Testament, but alludes perhaps to a similar 
expulsion as recounted in Acts 18-19 (Paul in Corinth and 
Ephesus). 

2. The expression ‘already’ in the phrase ñón yàp ovvetéBewwrto ої 
Тообоїот tva ктА. suggests an earlier period than the time of the 
author. 

3. The Jewish ban (ЕЛП) known in rabbinical literature and newly 
discovered early additions to the prayer or ‘benediction’ Birkat 
ha-Minim are a probable historical background for a formal 
decree of expulsion seen in the Gospel of John.'* 


" Martyn readily recognises the difficulties involved in finding a historical 
identification of a ban before the third century cE (1979:157). The most probable 
candidate to a reference is the prayer ‘Eighteen Benedictions’ (Shemoneh Esreh, 
the Tephillah), since the ban was probably designed as an inner-synagogue means 
of discipline (1979:44). The prayer is known in Jewish prayer books (Singer 1992:76ff), 
and referred to in the Mishnah and the Talmud. We see that b. Ber. 28b—29a is 
the most applied reference (see Epstein 1961:174—179; Goldschmidt 1996:123-126) 
with special attention to a possible addition in the Twelfth Benediction to include 
Jewish Christians, additions that were later removed. In b. Ber. 28a it is directly 
stated that the benedictions related to the minim were instituted in Jamnia and that 
Samuel the Small (also called Samuel the Lesser) composed it, perhaps some time 
between 85-114 ce (Martyn 1979:56). An even earlier version of the prayer has 
been found with the word ‘notzrim’ (from the Cairo Genizah, see Strack 1915:26). 
The Twelfth Benediction says about Nazarenes (Christians?) and heretics (minim): 
‘Let the Nazarenes and the Minim be destroyed in a moment. And let them be 
blotted out of the Book of Life and not be inscribed together with the righteous’ 
(translation by Martyn 1979:58). The point is that the gemara in the b. Ber. 28b-29a 
reflects a change in the prayer that might have taken place in Jamnia under Gamaliel 
II (Martyn 1979:56—67, n. 75). See Jocz (1954:51ff) and also the Mishnah-edition 
by Danby (1933:797) with references to Singer's ‘Prayer Book’. 
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4. The confession to Jesus as ‘Christ’ is most probably a Christian 


confession from the time after the death of Jesus (Martyn 
1979:3 7-61). 


It is above all references to some formal ban that is Martyn’s secure 
external point of reference, and from this point, he proceeds to recon- 
struct a history of the Johannine community.’ The essential point 
of reference is Jn 9:22, while 12:42 and 16:2 confirm this exclusive 
attitude of the synagogue in question which again explains John’s 
pejorative use of the word ‘Tovdcior (‘Jews’). ° 

This theory has been much criticised and several scholars are par- 
ticularly hesitant to employ the perspective on the Gospel of John 
in so detailed a way as did Martyn." Carson (1991:361) is proba- 
bly right when he observes that if Martyn had restricted. himself to 
generalisations about the Johannine community, his book would have 
provoked little stir. It is above all the exact correspondence between 
an early ban and the references to a similar ban in the Gospel that 
has been discussed and several scholars have pointed out that the 
ban could not have been a watershed in the history of the rela- 
tionship between Jews and Christians (Stibbe 1992:56—66). 

Carson (1991) very well sums up the main historical objections to 
Martyn’s thesis. He contends that the use of &roovvéyoyog is not 
likely to be evidence from the time after the resurrection only since 


5 Likewise, Dahl (1962:128-129) argues that the use of the expression ‘the Jews’ 
is a way of speaking that ‘must date from a time when the cleavage between Jews 
and Christians had become definite; John carries the cleavage back to the days of 
Jesus himself’. H. J. de Jonge (2001:139) argues that the conflict is a literary inven- 
tion of the evangelist that should explain ‘why those who had actually come to 
believe in Jesus on account of his works did not openly profess their faith’, a view 
that I think overestimates the need for an invention of such a drastic character. 

16 Reinhartz (2001a:213ff) confesses her discomfort with the quotation marks 
around ‘the Jews’, a procedure that I follow throughout the whole study. Reinhartz 
argues that it sweeps the problem of anti-Judaism in the Gospel under the rug. cf. 
Reinhartz (2001b:11ff). Nevertheless, since the historical reference to the notion is 
uncertain and Jews today are different from Jews of the first century, I prefer to 
keep the marks. Cf. the discussions lately in Bieringer, Pollefeyt, and Vandecasteele- 
Vanneuville (2001a and 2001b). 

V Barrett (1978:93) thinks that many of Martyn's suggestions are convincing al- 
though he admits that there are some difficulties: ‘He [Martyn] is however in some 
danger of narrowing the scope of John's work, which was rather to bring out the 
full theological content of the tradition than to adapt it to a particular diaspora 
setting’ (1978:355). Schnackenburg (1971b:303) argues in a similar way, ‘Mag diese 
Sicht zu weit gehen, so ist doch die Aktualisierung des Geschehens für die Leserschaft 
des Evangelisten nicht zu verkennen’. 
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we do have synoptic examples of exclusion in which a test of disci- 
pleship was included in the public confession (Mt 10:32-33 and Lk 
12:8-9, cf. Mk 8:33ff).? Carson points to the fact that ‘what we 
know of synagogue expulsions in Jesus’ day is fragmentary, but that 
the evidence admitted to the discussion must go beyond the herem 
(‘ban’) (1991:371). He also thinks that the evidence in favour of a 
re-written Twelfth Benediction is partially a reconstruction, and that 
the Twelfth Benediction merely reinforced an earlier and much more 
drastic expulsion. According to Carson, the word 76n in 9:22 indi- 
cates that expulsion must have taken place during the lifeüme of 
Jesus, and he argues that we cannot assume the confession of Jesus 
as the Christ as arousing out of nowhere immediately after the res- 
urrection (1991:369—372). 

The evidence is, however, rather inconclusive." Carson rightly 
points to the weak evidence for a general ban of Christian heretics 
either as the herem or as the Birkat ha-Minim, referring to schol- 
ars like Kimelmann (1981) and Horbury (1982). It is doubtful that 
we have evidence saying that the Birkat ha-Minim was used in a 
similar and general manner that we may perceive from the refer- 
ences to a ban in John. However, Martyn was well aware of the 
problems involved in finding an exact historical reference to the 
expulsion. Even if the strength of the Birkat ha-Minim argument 1s 
not secure, external evidence, the rendering of what looks like a sim- 
lar ban in the Gospel of John, is a strong indicator of a formal 
conflict reflected in the text, perhaps local, but indeed general in its 
intent." Finally, the quest for Johannine community is not dependent 
on an exact correspondence between a ban or the Benedictions and 
the expulsion described in John.” 


18 See also the similar criticism in Robinson (1976); Pancaro (1975:247—248); 
Reinhartz (1998:116ff). 

' See Schiffman (1981:152) who argues that the ban meant to exclude syna- 
gogue leaders only, and Kimelmann (1981:244) who argues that there could not 
have been one single edict that caused the separation. See also the similar view by 
Hengel (1989b:114). W. Davies (1996:52) concludes, however, that ‘the Sages at 
Jamnia were aware of the ‘menace’ of the Christian movement and that among 
the minim whom they sought to exclude from the synagogue were Jewish Christians 
who were attending those synagogues’. 

? Supported by Ashton (1991:108-109) while Meeks (1972:55, n. 4) is sceptical. 

2! Schnelle (1987:37ff) criticises those who see the Gospel as bearing witness to 
Jewish Christianity. He argues that the expulsion does not reflect an acute prob- 
lem, but rather it is a retrospective glance (1987:42). I agree with Bull (1992:1) who 
argues against these objections by Schnelle. Bull argues that the lack of historical 
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Contra Carson, it should be especially noticed that the Johannine 
remarks of an expulsion do not deal with isolated cases since the 
decision is described as being of a general character. The statement 
in the Gospel of John itself is that the ‘Jews’ had decided on a com- 
mon synagogal expulsion. The dissimilarities between the Johannine 
version and the Synoptics in fact tend to strengthen the historicity 
of such a decision developed long after Jesus’ death. In the Beatitudes 
in Mt 5:11-12 and Lk 6:22-23, the disciples are warned against the 
coming persecution, but not because they confess Jesus as the Messiah. 
None of the synoptic texts concerning this issue (Mt 10:32-33; Lk 
12:8-9; Mk 8:33ff) mention the confession of Jesus as Xptotdg in 
this connection. Moreover, the use of àqoptGo (Lk 6:22) and ówoko 
(Mt 5:11) does not necessarily have the same meaning as the Johannine 
&nocuvéyoyoc."? Carson is also in disagreement with the judgement 
that the confession to Jesus as Christ is late, since passages like Rom 
10:9, for instance, state that Jesus is confessed to be xóptoc. However, 
Rom 10:9 does not bear witness to a confession of Jesus as Christ, 
and moreover, the fact that it reports a post-Easter confession would 
rather strengthen Martyn's hypothesis of an anachronism in John 
than weaken it. One cannot use the Lazarus story in Jn 11:1—44 
and 12:11 to argue that there was no historical expulsion, as Reinhartz 
(2001a:223; cf. 2001b:48ff) does. First, one cannot expect the expul- 
sion to be visible every time a Jewish-Christian relationship is men- 
tioned. Second, the Martyn's thesis presupposes a development of 
the text in accordance with the changing situation of the commu- 
nity, and that evidence from different stages operate at the same 
time in the final text. 

The arguments against the historicity of the ban that Carson refers 
to, do not take the weight of the use of блосоубуоүос as a unique 
Johannine word. It is not improbable that many people, contempo- 
rary and fellows, disapproved the aims and words of the historical 
Jesus, but a formal expulsion is not very likely in the three first 
decades of the first century се. It is still unthinkable or scarcely con- 
ceivable in Jesus’ lifetime, ‘since it recognizes discipleship to Jesus 


background for the expulsion does not affect our analysis of its theological impli- 
cations (Le. at the time of the redaction). 

22 'ApopiGo means ‘set apart, ordain, reject or banish’. Atko means ‘drive away, 
expel’ (Liddell, Scott, Jones et al. 1940: ad loc.). But as long as the expression бло- 
ovvéyoyog is unique to John we cannot say whether these terms correspond. 
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not only as antithetical, but also as somehow comparable, to disci- 
pleship to Moses’ (Martyn 1979:39).? Most likely John takes up a 
post-resurrectional term, and the meaning of the ñón must have had 
some bearing on John's readers, a conclusion that Carson (1991:372) 
also admits. 

The crucial point is not whether someone had been expelled from 
the synagogue because they had been a follower of Jesus. The cru- 
cial points here are rather: 


1. That the ‘Jews’ had agreed on a general resolution according 
to John, and 

2. that those rejected were the same persons who confessed that 
Jesus was the Messiah. 


These arguments from the temporal aspect of ñón, from the anachro- 
nistic use of блосоубуфүос as well its general character and christo- 
logical basis are perhaps all the indications the quest for the Johannine 
community needs in order to affirm the hypothesis of the existence 
of a qualified group, a Johannine community." Other Johannine 
passages point in a similar direction, particularly the whole section 
of Ја 13-17. If we see 13:34 that speaks of new commandment, i.c. 
to love one another (ayana&te GAANAOvS), in connection with the pre- 
sentation of partly hostile surroundings, the impression of a qualified 
group is strengthened. The prayer for unity among the disciples in 
17:11 may also be understood within that perspective i.e. to con- 
solidate the community (Roloff 1993:308-309). However, the ana- 
chronistic use of àxoovvéyoyog is without doubt the most telling 
evidence. 


?* Barrett (1978:361) argues that it is unthinkable “that the Jews determined to 
silence the followers of Jesus during his ministry’. Schnackenburg (1971b:317) writes 
that by using Tovóoioi in 9:18, the author means ‘Pharisees’, and the possible 
generalisation of terms from ‘Pharisees’ to ‘Jews’ makes the feeling of an anachro- 
nism even stronger. He also supports the anachronistic thesis by arguing that the 
statement is so general (‘allgemein’) that ‘man vermuten darf, der Evangelist habe 
zeitgenössische Verhältnisse im Sinn’. However, according to Brown (1966:380) the 
too formal character of the statement demonstrates its origin in the ministry of 
Jesus. 

** There are similar general discussions among scholars using literary theories; 
see Stowers (1994:21—22) who uses the expression ‘encoded implicit audience’ to 
grasp the community of Romans referring to a rhetorical strategy of the text, ‘it is 
a feature of the text itself”. 
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Third, there are ecclesiological allusions and metaphors. There have 
been many attempts to discover a more or less detailed ecclesiology 
inherent in the Gospel of John. Cullmann (1975:89) infers from litur- 
gical aspect within the Gospel using an approach similar to Martyn’s 
two-level analysis. He wants to use the role of baptism and the 
Eucharist to demonstrate that the community was an organised group 
(cf. Barrett 1978:826 Cullmann 1951). The allusions to baptism 
(Jn 3) and the Eucharist (Jn 6) are, however, too weak to be used 
as anything but indications of something more than a general ‘milieu’. 
Onuki (1984:74) sees several texts as ecclesiological and speaks, for 
instance, about 13:1—20 as a rule of the Community ((Gemeinderegel’ 
in quotation marks by Onuki. He refers to Bultmann's expression 
of “das Lebensgesetz der Gemeinde’ in 13:12ff in this connection, 
and there are certainly second level comments in Jn 13, but we do 
not have a secure ground for a quest of a community in a strict 
sense here. 

One can also try to use the two-level perspective generally and 
treat the different collective terms in the Gospel of John not only as 
traces of a Johannine ecclesiology, but also as indications of a com- 
munity even when these terms obviously are presented in a narra- 
tive about the historical Jesus. With collective terms I mean terms 
like iñor in 15:14, «exvío in 13:33 and &deAgot in 21:23. The notion 
includes persons with whom Jesus is speaking as Lopapitar (4 times 
in John against 4 times in the Synoptics) and Lopopitig (twice in 
John), ®apioaio: (20 times against 68 times in the three Synoptic 
Gospels together), &pytepets (21 times against 62 times in the Synoptics) 
and 'ovóotoi: (71 times against 17 times in the Synoptics). The 
Samaritans, Pharisees and ‘Jews’ fit well into the late first century 
scene, while the role of the High Priests is less obvious after the 
destruction of the temple. These terms label other groups by using 
collective names and by presenting these groups as particular groups. 
The author has suggested group-to-group relations on the first level 
that may have bearings on the second level as well.” 

Similarly, the use of the metaphor ‘shepherd’ (лоту), ‘fold’ (охл) 
and ‘flock’ (xotuvn) in 10:16 may be taken as a reference to a group 


3 Schnelle (1987:54—55) argues that the use of &deAgot at the end of the Gospel 
indicates that Jesus institutes and legitimates this title as an honourable title in a 
Johannine school as well (see Burge 1987). 
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connected to the entire self-presentation of Jesus in 10:1-21 as а 
good shepherd (see also chapter 7 below). A metaphor with a sim- 
ilar reference is found in 15:1ff concerning the presentation of Jesus 
as ёилеЛос and the disciples as кАл\ното. The meaning of this metaphor 
is more ambiguous from the perspective of this investigation than 
the notion of ‘fold and flock’; the branches can be looked upon as 
individual Christians (not forming a group) or the unity of the branches 
in the vine may be understood as a symbol of the unity of the com- 
munity.” The meaning of the word Aadg (in opposition to &voc) in 
11:50 may refer to ‘the people of God’ and thus also to a Christian 
community but the connection has not much textual basis (Brown 
1979:13, п. 6; Pancaro 1969—1970:129; Frey 1994:244). In the pas- 
sage with the story of the footwashing, the sending of the disciples 
is of major importance (13:15), but the main point is perhaps not 
ecclesiological, but ethical, just saying that servants are not greater 
than their master (13:16). Common for all these metaphors is that 
their main points are not primarily ecclesiological, but rather ethi- 
cal or christological. They are not conclusive arguments for the exis- 
tence of a community of Johannine Christians. 
Possible references to the later life of a community are: 


— the confession of Peter, seemingly on behalf of the disciples 
(plural form) m 6:68-69, 

— the concern for apostasy (6:609), 

— the question of believing without seeing miracles (e.g. Thomas 
in 20:29) 

— the declaration of the sending of the disciples in 17:18 блёстело 
avtovs cig тоу кӧсџоу, and 

— the concern for those who believe (present tense) in Jesus through 
the witness of the disciples in 17:20 où пері tovtov бё époó 
uóvov, GAAG xoi лєрї TOV miotevóvtæv ià TOD Aóyou ADTOV 
єїс ёрё. 


Such themes strengthen the hypothesis that the text is written not 
only to tell the story of Jesus, but also to meet the needs of a later 


26 


See the discussion in Schweizer (1959a:235ff). The vine metaphor from the 
Old Testament/Tanak where it denotes the people of God is transferred in John 
to refer to Jesus himself (Schnackenburg 1971b:250). The essential point in this 
metaphorical speech is ethical rather than ecclesiological, saying that only by abid- 
ing in the vine can the branches bear fruit (15:5—6). 
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Christian group." Any clear ecclesiological statements would make 
the existence of a Johannine community more probable, but regret- 
tably, all we have again are allusions.” 


Fourth, functions of the Paraclete and/or the Spirit are mentioned. 
The Paraclete and/or the Spirit is promised to come (7:39; 14:17, 
26; 15:26; 16:13), it is declared to have come (20:22) and to remain 
forever (ue0' ърфу eig тӧу aiva, 14:16) although not accessible to 
the ‘world’ (14:17), and it is stated that Jesus must die before any- 
one else may have access to it (16:7). The promised functions of the 
Paraclete or the Spirit are 1. to teach (14:26), 2. to bring to re- 
membrance the words of Jesus (14:26), 3. to bear witness to Jesus 
(15:26), as well as 4. being a guide to the truth (16:13), and 5. to 
declare the things that are to come (16:13). 

These references allude to the life of a Christian ‘anointed’ com- 
munity (Burge 1987, cf. the title). Martyn also argues convincingly 
that the answer to the enigma of the history and the theology of 
the Gospel of John comes from the Paraclete (14:16). Through his 
Paraclete Jesus is as much present in the community after his death 
as he was before, although not in the same way. What happens in 
the community is thus referred to as the works of Jesus himself. ‘It 
is, therefore, precisely the Paraclete who creates the two-level drama’ 
Martyn says (1979:148). This seems to be a well-founded thesis, but 
it is still an inference from allusions and a meta-perspective and can- 
not in itself be conclusive for the quest for the Johannine commu- 
nity in its particularity. 


Fifih, there are future references well suited in connection with a 
later community. The Gospel of John has a total of 170 different 
appearances of the future tense. In addition come other constructions 
representing a future meaning (uéAA@ and infinitive, 12 times). The 


?7 See (Barrett 1978:92). There are also passages with a certain reflection of the 
time of the community, but where the allusion is too uncertain. Jn 19:26-27 is e.g. 
too personal to allude to a new community structure. 

25 For the connection between ecclesiology and social history in John, see chap- 
ter 1. See also Borgen (1965:90—93) on the Eucharist allusions in Jn 6 and his com- 
parison with 1 Cor 11:27—29; see further in Howard (19453:1321f); Barrett (1978:92ff); 
Brown (1979:13); Pancaro (1969—1970). 
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occurrences of future tense may be organised according their mean- 
Ing in context, and I have found three main types: 


1. References to the ministry of Jesus in future form, (e.g. 1:39, 
42, 51; 4:25; 6:64; 11:12; 13:21, 26, 38). 6:64 demonstrates my 
point when it says about Judas that Jesus knew what was going 
to happen at a later time, cf. Set yàp #6 Gpxñç о "Inootc tiveg 
elolv oi uh miotebovteg кої тіс ёстіу ò TAapAdHoMV олту. 

2. Words referring to the time after the death of Jesus (e.g. 2:17, 
19, 20; 5:28E 11:48; 13:7, 33; 14:3, 12, 16-17, 18—19, 26; 
15:26; 16:2—3, 7—6, 14, 20, 23—24). 'Тууо examples of major 
importance аге 14:26 апа 16:2. In 14:26, it is said that the 
coming Paraclete will teach the disciples: ékgtvoç bute ӧібӧбет 
пбуто koi Omouvñogu DUGG kA. 16:2 declares that the disciples 
will be put out of the synagogue: блосоуоүфуоос ToLoovow due. 
11:51-52 also clearly points to the time after the death of Jesus, 
cf. the construction péAAw Gmo0vñoxguv. 

3. Forms that retrospectively may be read as a reference to a 
later community, school, or plain group (e.g. 1:50; 3:12; 4:13, 
21, 23; 5:25, 43, 45, 47; 6:27, 35, 54; 7:35; 8:12; 10:5, 9, 16; 
12:25f; 13:35; 14:13; 15:26). There is a concentration of future 
forms in Jn 14—17. All references to the disciples of Jesus in 
these chapters may in fact be taken as allusions to the church 
or community, thus the whole passage Jn 13-17. At the begin- 
ning of this section, John declares that Peter may not under- 
stand everything at the present, but afterwards he will know, 
cf. yvoom бё ретй тото in 13:7. The expression petà toco 
indicates the post-resurrectional time and second level of drama. 


The problem with most of the passages that are usually discussed in 
connection with the quest for a Johannine community is their gen- 
eral flavour. There are in fact few texts that bear witness to the exis- 
tence of a community that cannot also be taken as referring to a 
general reader or all Christians. The recurrent references to the 
expulsion from the synagogue with its anachronistic touch take us 
much further down the road towards the recognition of a historical 
community. It is the combination of the anachronisms, the editor- 
ial comments, and the ecclesiological notions and metaphors that 
make the existence of a Johannine community in a narrower sense 
a probable hypothesis based on abduction (see chapter 1). Even if 
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we cannot say that the existence of such a community is proven by 
internal or external sources, the theory goes far in explaining Johannine 
peculiarities. 


3.4 COMPARATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


3.4.1 The New Testament Context 


Further inferences leading to a theory of a group behind the Gospel 
may be drawn from texts originating in analogous movements or 
groups. I shall draw some comparisons to other New ‘Testament texts 
here, but a comparison with texts from Philo and Qumran also turns 
out to be fruitful. 

Generally, the non-gospel writings in the New Testament describe 
a movement organised in local groups, evident from the genre of 
letters. The New Testament letters present three kinds of audiences: 
the personal receiver, a particular congregation, and general addressees 
(regardless of the question of historicity). A mere reference to New 
Testament letters therefore only highlights the problem with the quest 
for the existence of a Johannine group. 

The Epistles of John do present a specific group. Naturally, these 
letters represent a way of communication that more likely than the 
Gospel presents a community. The addressees (plural) of the first 
epistle are evident in several ways, although the formulations lack 
several of the ingredients of a letter, e.g. the customary greetings. 
The general sender is stated through the use of the plural reference 
of queic, particularly in 1 Jn 1:1-5, a passage that differs clearly 
between the plural sender and the plural audience. The general audi- 
ence becomes evident by the pronoun %џеїс.°? The frequent use of 
collective words as бүолттої, ddeA@ot, tekvia, tékva, лотёрес, VEXVIOKOL 
etc.” as expressions directed to the intended readers also verifies the 
collective addressee or—a community. In the Second Epistle, the 
addressee is named ў ёкЛектђ коріо in singular, but the author, ó 


? There are 37 instances of bugtç in the First and Second Epistle, thus clearly 
expressing some kind of communication with a group, and regarding the Second 
Epistle at least, thus clearly underlining its form of letter. 

9 "Ayarntot see 1 Jn 2:7; 3:2, 21; 4:1, 7, 11, &beA@ot see 1 Jn 3:13, 14, 16, 
texvia see 1 Jn 2:1, 12, 28; 3:7, 18; 4:4; 5:21, tékva see 1 Jn 3:1, 2, 10; 5:2, 
тотёрєс and veavíoxoi see 1 Jn 2:13, 14. 
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пресВотерос (2 Jn 1), later refers to her тёкуо,?! thus again pointing 
towards several persons, to the family of the ‘lady’ or the members 
of a community. The third Johannine Epistle presents itself as a per- 
sonal letter from one person to another, ó лресВотерос to Голос (3 
Jn 1), but refers several times to collective entities as дёғЛфої and 
iéxvo,? and at last but not least to &kAnoío with connotations both 
to ‘community’ and ‘church’.** 

The references to a community as recipients of the Johannine 
Epistles, substantially strengthen the hypothesis of a qualified group 
in the Gospel as well, but only if a direct connection between the 
two texts is accepted. The position widely held today is that ‘rather 
than one being dependent on the other, the Gospel and Epistles 
independently work from a common body of Johannine tradition’ 
(Lieu 1991:101). Similarly, Klauck (1991:45) supports those who think 
that the two writings have different authors, but belong to the same 
‘school’ (cf. Brown 1982). In my investigation, the Epistles are not 
drawn in as background material in my further study, partly due to 
fact that there is an insecure link between the Gospel and the Epistles, 
and partly in order to reasonably limit the scope of this investiga- 
tion. The evidence from the Epistles is, however, evidence that has 
to be given weight and strengthens the thesis that the Gospel too, 
has a particular addressee. 

The way the Synoptic Gospels refer to their author and origi- 
nating milieu may also be illuminating to the question of an audi- 
ence behind the Gospel of John. In Lk 1:1, the author presents 
himself and the receiver with a shift from first person plural in verse 
2 (nueig) to first person singular (£yó) in verse 3. This is a shift sim- 
ilar to the one found at the end of the Fourth Gospel (20:31; 
21:24—25). The shift reveals a collective basis for the story. The ad- 
dressee 1s, contrary to the presentation in the Gospel of John, pre- 
sented in second person singular. In the scholarly discussion of 
the Gospel of Matthew, we find a similar discussion of a commu- 
nity as the one concerning the Johannine community (Saldarini 1994; 
Stanton 1994). However, in Mt there are direct references to the 


9! Téxva see 2 Jn 1, 4, 13. 

32 'A6£Aoot, sec 3 Jn 3, 5, 10 and téxva see 3 Jn 14. 

5 "ExkAnoio sce 3 Jn 6, 9, 10. Verses 9 and 10 are associated with Diotrephes 
who did not recognise the author's authority. It 1s nevertheless a probable witness 
of the surrounding milieu in which the author was operating. 
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later audience, the ёккАтоїо (Mt 16:18; 18:17). Stanton (1994:45) 
refers to general methods within redaction criticism, which presup- 
pose that the ‘modifications made by the evangelist to his sources 
reflect the needs and circumstances of his readers or listeners’. He 
asks whether it is possible to take a further step and reconstruct the 
history of the Matthean community or communities and affirms that 
‘it is possible to discern from the text of Matthew’s Gospel the cir- 
cumstances of the evangelist’s readers.’ Saldarini (1994:5) presupposes 
the work of an editor and argues that ‘the story of Jesus in Mt 
reflects the experience of Matthew’s group and its social situation’. 
This is also, mutatis mutandis, a possible answer to the quest for 
the author and origin of the Gospel of John, even if the reference 
to the church (ékkAnoío) is missing. 


3.4.2 Was There a Philo Community? 


Was Philo an isolated figure? In one way, this question seems unnec- 
essary. There was definitely a Jewish community in Alexandria. 
Alexandria was under Roman rule and we know for sure that the 
Jews had a structure of being a politeia or politeuma led by a coun- 
cil of leaders, with meetings places (synagogues?) scattered around 
in the city. Philo undoubtedly belonged to these Alexandrian Jews 
(Arnaldez 1961:19; Borgen 1984b:108ff; 1997:14ff).** The main prob- 
lem is therefore the question of Philo’s exact position among these 
Jews, a question that is again linked to a quest for his historical audi- 
ence, or should we say, audiences and to the question of his Jewishness. 
The question of his Jewishness is raised from the fact that he differs 
distinctively from rabbinical Judaism of the post-biblical period at 
some points.” The quest for the audience(s) is a difficult one mostly 


% Tt has, for instance, been discussed whether Philo’s writings in fact were hom- 
ilies held in the synagogue. Nikiprowetzky (1977:174ff) finds this idea, as suggested 
by Vólker and Wolfson, strange, and would rather speak of exegetical discussions 
as examples from the De vita contemplativa may demonstrate. 

55 Cf. the discussion in Mendelson (1988) and N. Cohen (1995). Mendelson asks 
many of the questions that I also intend to ask, especially in connection with the 
existence of a Philo community, Philo’s relationship to the temple as well as his 
attitudes towards ‘others’ that are named, such as Egyptians and Greeks. These 
questions reflect my own two perspectives, i.e. Philo's relationships to the external 
world and his internal relationships. Mendelson finally regards Philo as in an alien 
environment (1988:138), but I think he has not balanced Philo’s positive judgement 
and attitude with the antagonistic ones. The latter are best seen as a result of the 
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because the addressees of the texts seem to difler between Philo's 
types of writings and even within similar types of writings.” The 
lack of a known audience is a drawback for the comparison between 
Philo and other Jewish, Jewish-Christian, and/or Christian sources. 

These difficulties must, however, not be exaggerated. There was 
undoubtedly a community to which he belonged and by which he 
was regarded as a leader. Contrary to John, in the writings of Philo 
we are faced with a known author at a known place and time.” 
This is a fact that is essential for the comparison with John, a gospel 
with so many unknown background factors. There is adequate in- 
formation on Philo and his social situation in his writings that gives 
us arguments leading to constructive conclusions not available to the 
same degree in John. A secure way to more detailed information 
concerning his status among the Alexandrian Jews is to start analysing 
attitudes found in his historical writings, In Flaccum and Legatio ad 
Gaium, and proceed to external information that to a large degree 
also verifies the impression given in these historical writings. These 


conflict at Alexandria and the resulting pogrom, rather than as a general attitude 
typical for Alexandrian Jews of Philo’s social and religious class. Astren (2001:123) 
also points to the fact that one today can see a wide range of similar points among 
he halakic systems of the Samaritans, Philo, the Dead Sea Scrolls, Karaites, and 
some minor medieval Jewish ‘sects’. 

5% In the scholarly debate, the understanding of whom Philo was writing for is 
linked to the question of classification of the writings. One part is called the Exposition 
of the Law. The order of books in this category follows the order of books of the 
Old Testament/Tanak: De opifido mundi, De Abrahamo, De losepho, De vita 
Moysis 1-2, De Decalogo, De specialibus legibus 1—4, De virtutibus and De praemiis 
et poenis. See Borgen (1984b:117-118; 1997:46ff). 

Goodenough (1933) argues that De vita Moysis 1s a part of the Exposition of the 
Law and that the whole exposition was written for non-Jewish readers. Borgen 
(among others) has argued that the Exposition has a dual purpose as these writ- 
ings were also written for the Jews to strengthen their universal role (Borgen 
1984b:118). Birnbaum (1996), for instance, connects the understanding of Philo’s 
divergent use of ‘Israel’ in the texts to the assumption that in each text or group 
of texts Philo had different audiences in mind. This is an extremely difficult, but 
essential question and answers can only be found through impressions of the text’s 
addressees, not external historical evidence. I think one is safe in saying, like Sterling 
(1998b:188), that the Quaestiones (OG and QE) and the Allegorical Commentary 
on the one side and the Exposition on the other reflect different social settings, and 
that the former reflect a more isolated setting, perhaps a school. 

37 We also know his locale for certain, the Alexandria ad Aegyptum, the official 
Roman title (Tcherikover and Fuks 1957:61). The authenticity of the main Philonic 
writings is discussed only with regard to some writings, Sandmel (1984:12), but 
Skarsten (1987) is probably right in seeing the De aeternitate mundi as pseudo- 
Philonic. Any inferences from this treatise must be treated carefully. 
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writings are interesting because they deal with the typical political 
and ethnic problems of a minority, in this case the Alexandrian Jews. 
Although these writings represent theologically interpreted history 
writing (Borgen 1997:191; cf Birnbaum 2003), Philo’s expressed com- 
mitment in these historical treatises suggests that there is a firm his- 
torical foundation behind them. The tension seen from the conflicts 
reported in these historical writings very well describes the histori- 
cal situation for the Jewish Alexandrians and Philo’s central position 
among them. 

The external sources on Philo—even if scarce, substantiate the 
historicity of his own biographical remarks as well as much of the 
information gained from his two historical writings. Josephus intro- 
duces him as the leader of a delegation to Gaius in Rome in 38 cE 
(Antiq. 257-260), a fact that also indicates his main position among 
fellow Jews in Alexandria. The position of Philo’s wealthy family 
seemed to have been important in Roman Alexandria and Philo 
must have inhabited a central position among the Jews there.?? 
Josephus also tells us that Philo's brother Alexander held various 
offices for Rome in Egypt, and Philo's nephew, Tiberius Alexander, 
was also involved in Roman affairs (Antiq. 18:159-160, 259; 19:276 
and Bell. 2:220, 309; 5:205) and participated in the Jerusalem siege.?? 

In particular, the edict of Claudius on the situation of the Jews after 
the pogrom and oppression in Alexandria 1s important for the his- 
torical reconstruction of Philo as it confirms the impression we gain 
from Philo himself that the Alexandrian Jews had the right of inde- 
pendent jurisprudence.? The letter (or ‘rescript’) from Claudius in 


? His position in Alexandria is indicated in what he says about his education, 
Congr. 74, ie. with philosophy, grammar, writing, reading, and the acquaintance 
with the works of the poets and historians. The saying in Somn. 1:121 that the 
man who is devoted to the study of virtue should not adopt a luxurious life, may 
be interpreted autobiographically. 

? Unfortunately, no papyri or ostraca have survived in Alexandria. However, 
such remains from other places in Egypt may be to some help (Tcherikover and 
Fuks 1957; 1960). We also know something about his contemporary Jews in Alexandria 
through Josephus, particularly his Contra Ap., see Borgen (1992a). We have some 
external knowledge of exegetical traditions of the Jews in Egypt, see Walter (1964) 
on Aristobulos and Pelletier (1962) on the Letter of Aristeas. 

? Published by H. I. Bell, see Tcherikover (1960:36ff) and Arnaldez (1961:19). 
The edict of Claudius is informative of the situation before the tumults leading up 
to the delegation described in Philo’s Legatio ad Gaium, see Kasher (1992). In 
Flacc. 74, Philo writes about the Jewish administration that Claudius wanted to 
preserve, and there are similar ideas in Josephus Antiq. 19:279—291. See also the 
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41 ce demonstrates exactly that Philo’s interest and participation in 
the Greek milieu were part of a larger Jewish tendency in Alexandria, 
or at least to one of the major groups or directions. In Flacc. 74, 
77, and 80, he writes about ‘our senate’ (ђиётеро yepovoto), which 
indicates that Jews in Alexandria were organised in one body. Arnaldez 
(1961) argues that the one part of the edict actually was expressing 
the position of Philo himself—the one who fought for more privi- 
leges, associated with the life of Greek citizens while being a Jew 
and promoting Jewish faith—a position Arnaldez thinks many of 
Philo's fellow Jews shared." This was not only a matter of paying 
the tax, but it also concerned admittance to general education and 
the gymnasium (Borgen 1984b:253). Borgen (1984b:112) also argues, 
in accordance with Tcherikover and Fuks (1957:39, n. 99), that Philo 
belonged to a ‘strong movement among the Alexandrian Jews who 
entered —and infiltrated—the Greek social and cultural centre in and 
around the gymnasium’. The edict very well explains the situation 
also visible in Philo’s historical treatises and as an external witness 
thus becomes one of the best arguments for seeing Philo as repre- 
senting Alexandrian Jews in several questions of political, cultural 
and social matters. 

Scholars vary in their further evaluation of the place of Philo 
within the Jewish community (or communities) of Alexandria. Philo 
has been described as something of his own. Bousset (1906:454) com- 
pared him with the influence of rabbinism on later Judaism and 
finds that both the Septuagint and the Philonic writings were rejected. 
Hoskyns (1947:158), in a comparison with the Fourth Gospel, states 
that Philo was an isolated figure. Sandmel (1984:5) may be right in 
using the word ‘elitist? as a description, but was he ‘an ivory tower 
figure’ as he also claimed?” Does Philo only present his own views, 


discussion of the edict and its authenticity in Tcherikover and Fuks (1957:50, n. 
22; 70, n. 45). This edict is perhaps not identical to the letter from Claudius referred 
to in Josephus’ Antiq. 19:280—285 (see Sandmel 1979:7—9). Claudius wrote accord- 
ing to this edict that the Jews were to keep their privileges and live in peace, but 
not try to obtain new privileges. In addition, he does not accept two delegations 
that speak on their behalf—as if they were living in two cities. Philo probably 
belonged to the group that strived for more privileges (Arnaldez 1961:20—21). See 
also the literature and discussions by Feldman (1965:3448, 429—431). 

" Without giving any particular reason for this assumption: ‘Beaucoup de ses co- 
religionnaires de la Diaspora le partageaient sans doute’ (Arnaldez 1961:20). 

? [t is in relation to his fellow Jews that Philo may be described as an elitist. 
Mendelson describes his elitism based on passages like Somn. 1:39; Deus 61-64; 
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attitudes, and social position of his wealthy family (Sandmel 1984:5)? 
Borgen (1984b) argues against this view and against the view of 
Wolfson (1962) and concludes that Philo was indeed a representa- 
tive of a trend in Alexandrian Jewry.” Arnaldez argues in favour of 
a similar thesis, and bases his opinion on the approach of Goodenough, 
contra Bréhier and Heinemann. Philo was not a ‘un pur meditatif 
et un pur moraliste’ he argues (1961:43). Borgen (1984b:119) describes 
Philo as living ‘in the double context of the Jewish community and 
the Alexandrian Greek community’, thus reflecting both communities. 
Similarly, Sterling (1995b:8) contends that the wish to be both 
Alexandrian and Jewish makes up the constituents in what he calls 
the ‘Jewish self-definition of Alexandria." In the following para- 
graphs, I shall present some internal sources and observations given 
by scholars in addition to other textual arguments that may also 
indicate Philo's representative status despite his unquestioned elitism 
and high social status. 

Philo often declares that the views he presents are his own. Mos. 
2:98—99 uses ‘some say’ in opposition to ‘what I would say’: tadta 
бё tives év pooiv eivor obduBoAa KTA. (98) versus £yó ё’ äv etxouu 
ктА. (99). In Sobr. 17, he uses ‘I think’, and the phrase оїнол is used 
more than 50 times,? mostly about his own understanding of the 
scripture. On the other side, he also very clearly says that a specific 
interpretation is not one of his one, a shift that can be used to trace 
his idiosyncrasies. In Somn. 1:172, he explicitly says that he is not 
describing his own understanding, but refers to what 1s written “n 


Somn. 1:233; 236-237, and rightly, I think, rejects the view that Philo was esoteric 
in his mystical tendencies (Mendelson 1988:6). 

55 <.. Philo was not a unique individual philosopher as Wolfson thinks, but an 
exegete among fellow-exegetes, and a representative of a trend in Alexandrian Jewry’, 
Borgen (1984b:142). In his critical survey of the research on Philo, he praises 
Goodenough for having interpreted Philo as a representative for a movement in 
Judaism. In Borgen (1997:45), he concludes that Philo should not be looked upon 
as an isolated individual, mainly based upon a study of Philo's predecessor in the 
Jewish community of Alexandria. See also the discussion and references to schol- 
arly works in Seland (1995b:81—82) and Sterling (19953). 

“ Sterling (1995b:17) argues that especially the participation in the gymnasium 
was part of Alexandrians’ self-definition, cf. the reference to this practice in the 
edict from Claudius. 

95 See among others Opif. 30; Leg. 1:46; 3:178; Cher. 39; Sacr. 10; Post. 28, 
124; Gig. 1; Plant. 145; Ebr. 3; Sobr. 17; Conf. 144, 187; Migr. 124; Her. 23, 
89, 197, 248; Congr. 23, 98; Fug. 61; Mut. 163; Somn. 1:37; 2:27, 82, 198, 242; 
Ios. 2. 
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the holy pillars’ ёу toig iepaicg отїАолс in the sentence toto. бё оок 
éuóc ёсті uDÂoc, GAAG xpNoLds ёу тоїс 1єроїс Gvoygypouuévoç ox À ou. 15 
In Mos. 1:4, Philo states that he has learnt ‘from some of the elders 
of the nation’ (rapé туфу @л© то? #уоос npeoßvtrépov). These 
examples suffice to indicate that Philo is conscious of the distinction 
between ‘his own and other opinions’. He is also able to distinguish 
between when he is presenting his own views and when he is pre- 
senting a tradition or a representative understanding of the scrip- 
tures. The fact that he makes this distinction and that he adapts to 
traditions also indicate that he in many cases must be looked upon 
as representing a wider group of Alexandrian Jews, and was as such 
not a completely lonely or isolated figure. 

Reinhartz (1993) discusses the criteria for eliciting socio-historical 
information on the basis of Philo’s Exposition of the Law, a discus- 
sion that has received little detailed treatment before (1993:9). She 
is primarily looking for information regarding the Jewish family, an 
issue Philo does not treat directly and she therefore has to face a 
general problem, which is also my problem. ‘There are several method- 
ological obstacles to any such approach or quest for the historical 
Philo. Basically, the exegetical genre of all of Philo’s texts has to be 
considered as an obstacle in the quest for historical information. 
When Philo is commenting directly on particular issues that are men- 
tioned in the scriptures, it is difficult to determine whether his com- 
ments reflect aspects of the contemporary life or the biblical text 
only. Reinhartz points to the fact that an important part of the 
answer to the quest for social-historical information lies implicit in 


© Xpnonóg ёу taig iepaig åvayeypauuévoç остђ\олс may also be translated ‘writ- 


ten up in the holy laws’. Liddell, Scott, Jones et al. (1940:1643) have registered 
meanings of othàn like ‘block, gravestone, monument inscribed with record of 
victories, dedications, votes of thanks, treaties, laws, decrees, etc.’. The translation 
with ‘law’ is strengthened when compared to Philo’s use of the word. It often refers 
to the Mosaic laws, i.c. Ор 128 ëv тойс tepmtéitaig tod vóuov orñÀoaç, Somn. 
1:72 ëv тойс iepoig отђАолс, Spec. 1:280 ëv тоїс tepaig tod vóuov отђћолс, Spec. 
1:328 oi iepoi tod vóuou otda, Spec. 4:61 ёк тфу 1єротбтоу Movoéoc omAGv. 

" Philo uses xpeoBótepot 40 times. However, in a combination with ë0voç it is 
not found elsewhere in Philo. In Post. 89-90, he nevertheless uses npeofótepoi in 
an exposition of Deut 32:7-9, and thus connects the elders to the teaching of the 
Law. 

*" See Nikiprowetzky (1977:1—8) who points to the fact that scholars have not 
always been conscious about the specific exegetical character of Philo. See also 
Runia (1986a; 1993с:120—121); Borgen (1984b:123); Cazeaux (1984:158); Reinhartz 
(1993:7, n. 5); Sterling (1998b:183). 
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the issue of the intended audience of each writing, a question not 
easily solved but one that has to be considered in each case. 

My search for the attitude towards the temple has some advan- 
tages compared to Reinhartz’ quest for information concerning the 
historical Philo and his family; Philo does in fact state his own view 
and the view of other Alexandrian Jews concerning their attitude 
towards the observance of the Law, including the temple—statements 
that go beyond the biblical text. As I have indicated and shall fur- 
ther demonstrate (chapter 5), he often states when he is part of an 
exegetical tradition and when he speaks on his own. When Philo 
refers to particular Diaspora practices regarding the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem or the discussions between literalists and allegorists for 
instance (see chapter 5), this is valuable historical information. 

Philo does also present, directly and indirectly, a wide range of 
directions of scriptural understanding in Alexandria during the first 
decades of the first century. Several of the allegorical interpretations 
of the scripture seem to refer to historical situations and to some 
particular groups (Borgen 1997:163-164; Birnbaum 2003:322ff). The 
presentations of these different directions seem to reflect common 
views and also practices among Alexandrian Jews and they demon- 
strate Philo’s own position. According to Philo, common positions 
in Alexandria in relation to the Law and the ancient traditions were 
the literalists, the allegorists and those, like Philo, representing the 
middle way. His criticism of some of the literalists and allegorists 
demonstrates his ambivalence for what he looks upon as the extremes 
on both sides and his criticism seems at least to indicate an ongo- 
ing discussion of these matters among the Jews in Alexandria. 

Several scholars have pictured a map of the different positions 
and views concerning aspects of Alexandrian Judaism as presented 
by Philo and other ancient Jewish writers. The classification of the 
different positions follows criteria relative to the issue in question, 
such as their exegetical principles, their attitude towards the gov- 
erning Romans, the Greco-Roman culture, the Mosaic Law gener- 
ally and the temple in Jerusalem and other temples, civil rights, 
military actions etc. 

Scholars distinguish between movements or direction in the entire 
Egypt at that period of time and the movements in Alexandria. 
Borgen (1984b:126ff) points to the fact that scholars have found 
three main Jewish movements in Egypt: 
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1. Those who recognised the religious jurisdiction of the temple 
of Onias in Leontopolis,? 

2. Samaritans (as may be derived from the reference to the debate 
between Samaritans and Jews in Alexandria by Josephus, see 
Antiq. 13:74 79), and 

3. traditional Jews who recognised the jurisdiction of the Temple 
in Jerusalem (as demonstrated by Philo), 

a) those who wanted to fight for their rights by military means, 
b) those who wanted to fight for their rights by non-military 
means (as Philo himself). 


My investigation focuses particularly on the relationship to temple 
Judaism, similar to the focus in Borgen’s group 3 a) and b). 

Scholars have found three main types of Jewish direction in 
Alexandria as testified by Philo regarding their attitude towards the 
prescriptions of the Law: 


1. A literalist direction, 
2. an allegorist direction, and 
3. a direction with a middle position (Borgen 1984b:127). 


A similar grouping is partly indicated by Philo himself in Ebr. 33-92. 
The different positions, the literalist, allegorist and the middle posi- 
tion, are analysed and evaluated by several scholars.?? Shroyer (1936: 
261) describes the ‘literalist’ position (1) as ‘normative, conservative, 
literal’, and their religion as consisting primarily in ‘strict obedience 


? See Collins (1974) who discusses the original place of the Sibylline oracles and 
finds that the Onias temple is a likely place. 

5 The literalists are described particularly by Shroyer, but also by Bréhier (1925:62), 
Daniélou (1958) and Goodenough (1969:72ff). Mack (1984:242—243) and Wolfson 
(1962:55ff) are among those who think that Philo tries to hold the centre. Mendelson 
(1988:8ff) argues that in the final analysis Philo may not have regarded himself 
simply as a representative of one Alexandrian school among others, but that he 
looked upon himself as a spokesman for the true interpretation. This does not necess- 
arily mean, however, that he was a lonely figure tout court. Mendelson is also well 
aware of the fact that Philo dissociated himself from interpreters who allegorised 
the Law without taking into account what Philo looked upon as the literal pre- 
scriptions (1988: 13). Nikiprowetzky (1977:175) speaks of Philo as belonging to a 
small group of men in order to explain Philo’s complicated style and way of philo- 
sophical arguing. I think that despite his complicated way of arguing, he represents 
more than just this small group of men, seen particularly when it comes to the 
major social subjects of discussion, as the attitudes towards literal observance indicate. 
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to the written Torah’. He finds various degrees of literalist approaches 
(Shroyer 1936:273 and 277): 


. The ignorant, the simpletons, 

. the narrow conservatives who resent any change of view, 

. those who find myths in the Scriptures, and 

. the vilifying literalists who see nothing but the literal, and 
because they cannot accept it as true, they reject the Scriptures 
altogether. 


со ср 


The allegorists (2) are described particularly by Hay (1979—1980:47; 
1994), but also by Borgen (1984a:260). Among these allegorists three 
sub-groups may be distinguished (Hay 1994:62): 


a. The extreme allegorists whom Philo dislikes because they seem 
to have been neglecting the prescriptions of the Law (Mier. 89), 

b. moderate allegorists that did not follow Philo’s path. Shroyer 
finds reports of them in the QE and QG, and he calls them 
non-mystical allegorists as they may allegorise a passage, but 
are more bound to the literal meaning than Philo; and 

c. the Therapeutae-group in De vita contemplativa who may also 
be described by Philo as an allegorising group. 


Some of these Jews might have lived like Gentile Greeks and Romans, 
using allegorical exegesis to legitimise the neglect of traditional cus- 
toms and observance. Shroyer (1936:281—282) mentions two exam- 
ples of people probably neglecting traditional Judaism, Philo’s nephew 
Tiberius Alexander (see above) and Helicon (known from Legat. 166; 
178). We might call them ‘apostates’ or perhaps ‘negligents’ and alle- 
gorical exegesis naturally seems to have been a possibility for them 
if they wanted to define themselves in relation to their parent trad- 
ition at all.” 

In the middle position (3), we find Philo and his fellow exegetes 
who combine symbolic and literal understanding of the scripture. 


?! See Shroyer (1936:263); Daniélou (1958:105-106); Sterling (1995b:16). 

5 Since the notions ‘apostate’ and ‘apostasy’ have a particularly modern flavour, 
we should perhaps always use them in citation marks, but for practical reasons this 
is disregarded. Another more suitable term is therefore ‘negligents’. Using ‘apostate‘ 
is not uncommon, cf. Williamson (1970:256). 
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Philo may include himself in the group of allegorists by using first 
person plural.” Hay (1994) refers to this direction as ‘the commu- 
nity of exegetes’, both past and present persons, both readers and 
hearers, sharing this program. I will take the ‘Philo community’ to 
include a wider circle than those Hay is referring to, i.e. it includes 
people who were not themselves exegetes of writings. I cannot go 
further into this analysis, but I will discuss some of the Alexandrian 
positions in connection with my analysis of Migr. 86—93 below. 

For the overall aim of this analysis (Le. the possible ‘sectarian’ 
nature of the Johannine community), my primary interest is above 
all organised groups, i.e. socially separated groups like the Therapeutae 
who also used allegorical interpretation according to Contempl., but 
without disregarding the Law. Goodenough (1969:83) calls these 
‘organised groups’, e.g. when speaking of the possible influence of 
the literal group in their environment, but from the texts themselves 
it is hard to see how organised they were. The fact that Philo speaks 
favourably about the Therapeutae, that he agrees with their sym- 
bolical reading of the scriptures and describes them as a distinct and 
organised group, nevertheless indicates that the viewpoints ascer- 
tained by Philo could materialise socially. 

We may conclude that there were four, not three, main positions 
or directions concerning the attitude towards the Law and ancestral 
traditions: 


1. (Extreme or radical) neglecting literalists, 
2. (extreme or radical) neglecting allegorists, 
3. faithful (observing or moderate) allegorists, and 
4. faithful (observing or moderate) literalists. 


The different sub-directions mentioned above may be located in 
between these directions. In two important passages, Philo informs 
his readers directly about his view of the extreme allegorists, Conf. 
2 and Mier. 86-93. A further investigation of these passages 1s nec- 
essary for our understanding of him as a participant of the Alexandrian 
Jewish community and also for understanding his relationship to the 
Mosaic Law and the ancestral traditions generally. In relation to my 


5 See e.g. the we? versus ‘they’-statement in Conf. 190: coco. uëv fipetc, ot бё 
toig EUMAVEGL кої npoyeípotg uóvov кту. 
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analysis of John later, the Philo evidence is used in an essential way, 
a fact that presupposes a closer look into these passages. 

Conf. 2 is a passage that presents the literalists who also seem to 
have been neglecting the prescriptions and were perhaps apostates, 
as Shroyer (1936:277) argues.** Philo describes his opponents initially 
as having an ‘atheist’ position (&@edtm¢). If these were Jews, the whole 
treatise may be looked upon as a defence of ancestral traditions, par- 
ticularly his use of the scriptures and of monotheism. ‘The detailed 
knowledge of the Jewish narratives that Philo attributes to them, 
indicates that these ‘atheists’ were Alexandrian Jews, or at least 
included Jews.” A closer look at the passage and its context discloses 
two literalist directions, one pious and one impious, in addition to 
Philo’s own position evident in his refutation of them both and par- 
ticularly the impious one. 

The main purpose of the treatise is taken up at the very begin- 
ning in an introduction that goes as far as paragraph 14. Philo’s 
starting point is the narrative of Babel in Gen 11:1-8 (1). At the 
outset he presents his arguments against those who disregard the 
constitution of the fathers and are always eager to accuse the laws 
(82-13). In $14 he also refers to the literal direction that defends the 
literal reading and explains the difficulties in the Babel narrative in 
their straightforward way. He nevertheless argues that the allegori- 
cal interpretation is a better way to explain the Babel narrative. 
From §15 Philo presents his own alternative allegorical understand- 
ing of the narrative, an understanding that for the purpose of this 
investigation is uninteresting. Instead, I will focus on the presenta- 
tion of the position he presents and then attacks in §§2-13. $14 
should also be brought into the discussion because Philo here brings 
the introduction to a close by referring to the persons described ini- 
tially in §2. 

Philo rejects a literalist approach to the Law by declaring that he 
does not want to discuss with these literalists, only to present his 
own understanding. The first substantial description of this literal 


>: Other passages describing similar tendencies are e.g. Sobr. 44; Agr. 157. 

5 In spite of the implicit dichotomy evident in the expression map’ ошу in at 
lepo Aeyóuevar BiBAot nap’ ouiv (53, or 82 in the Loeb edition) distinguishing these 
others from Philo himself. 

5% “Persons who cherish a dislike of the institutions of our fathers and make it their 
constant study to denounce and decry the Laws find in these and similar passages 
openings as it were for their godlessness. “Can you still,’ say these impious scoffers, ‘speak 
gravely of the ordinances as containing the canons of absolute truth?'" (Conf. 2). 
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position is that they are displeased with major Jewish institutions. 
The persons referred to are ot u£v dvoxepatvovtes tH лотріф noAweito 
ie. ‘persons who cherish a dislike of the institutions of our fathers’. 
The translation by Colson and Whitaker (1932) of the first sentence 
and especially of dvoyepaive тї лотріф moAtteia is somewhat mis- 
leading from my point of view. Generally, лоћтеіо may be trans- 
lated with ‘the conditions and rights of a citizen, citizenship; the life 
of a citizen, civic life’ in addition to ‘government’ and ‘constitution 
of a state’ (Liddell, Scott, Jones et al. 1940:1434). Philo does not 
mention any particular Jewish institutions or organised activity such 
as the temple in Jerusalem or the temple tax gathered in Alexandria 
and in other Diaspora towns mentioned other places (Legat. 156, 
188 and Spec. 1:76-78). ToAtteto. may refer to these concrete insti- 
tutions, either in Jerusalem or Alexandria. Similar references to those 
who mock the scriptures including the lawgiver Moses, and traditions 
are numerous in Philo, often initiating his allegorical interpretations." 

The second description in that same paragraph is that they are 
always seeking to blame and accuse the laws (ot vóuou and ‘the ordi- 
nances’ (tà diatetaypéva). The accusation is that they deny the orig- 
inality of the Jewish holy books. ‘The myths found in the Scriptures 
can also be found in other writings, as e.g. in Homer, they claim 
according to Philo (§4). As for the Babel narrative, it is obviously a 
fable or myth (родос) they say, arguing inter alia that the confusion 
of tongues has not prevented people from doing evil deeds ($13), tt 
оўу óç кокфу оїттоу tò OnóyAottov гЁ åvðpórov Hodvile, ӧёоу Фс 
OpEeAwatatov lópooÜou In $12 Philo says that they refer to coun- 
tries with a common language. In such countries the inhabitants 
have been kept free from disaster, Philo's opponents claim, and one 
might take this to refer to their admiration for the Hellenistic cul- 
ture as such.” 

$14 redirects this exegetical solution to “those who take the letter 
of the law in its outward sense and provide for each question as it 


? [n Virt. 108 Philo paraphrases Deut 23:8 and refers to the mockers of the 
Jews as if they were attacking the core religion, see also Mut. 61. 

5 “Why then, they ask, did God wish to deprive mankind of its universal lan- 
guage as though it were a source of evil, when He should rather have established 
it firmly as a source of the utmost profit? (Conf. 13). 

> Kahn (1963:48, n. 1) says that ‘Les détracteurs de la Bible, trés fiers de la 
civilisation hellénistique, pensent sans doute à la langue grecque parlée, au temps 
de Philo etc.". 
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arises the explanation which lies on the surface ...®° Philo thus 
describes the exegetical method of the first mentioned ‘ungodly ones’ 
as being a literalist approach as well. There are, however, severe 
difficulties involved in the translation of this sentence in §14 because 
of a lacuna in the manuscripts." "Nevertheless, Philo clearly states 
in other places that he does not want to blame this literalist ap- 
proach, because їсос yàp GAnBei Kai adtoi урф@утол Aóyo, ‘for per- 
haps the truth is with them also’ (Conf. 190) where the «oi aùtoi 
is extremely important since it sufficiently reduces the impression of 
high tension in this connection. 

The neglect of the ancestral tradition, possibly including the tem- 
ple religion, indicates that the impious literalists represented a diver- 
gent Jewish position in Alexandria. Philo does not reveal anything 
concerning their degree of organisation. Nevertheless, I think it is 
justified to say that Philo’s refutation does speak in favour of a move- 
ment (little organised) rather than a qualified group. In my way of 
argument I am dependent neither on any institutionalisation of this 
position nor other positions. My intention is simply to try to spot 
Philo’s own place as recounted by his criticism of other positions to 
see what this may tell us about the existence of the alleged Philo 
community. Their alleged arguments in favour of the Hellenistic cul- 
ture may indicate that they were under social pressure from this 
dominating way of life. 

Philo's own loyalty to the traditional customs and to the pre- 
scriptions of the Law, including the temple prescriptions, comes to 
expression in Conf. 2 in the critique against the extreme literalists, 
but it is even more evident in Migr. 86-93. This passage also pre- 
sents the extreme allegorists, and in order not to repeat myself later, 
I shall undertake the analysis of Philo's position as expressed in these 
passages from De migratione Abrahami, while discussing the extreme 


60 ; PES ; y ; NEUES ; "E 
OwA£yGovoww oi тос mpoxglpouç Gmoóóogtç тфу cei Cntouuévov ёк тїс фоу- 


єрбс TOV vóuov үрофӣс̧ GMIAovEtKMs tauevóuevor (Conf. 14), cf. the suggestions 
for the Greek text and the reading by Colson and Whitaker (1932). He also alludes 
to a pious literalist explanation of the Babel narrative in Conf. 155-156. 

© The Cohn, Wendland and Reiter’s (1896-1915) Philo edition contains a lacuna 
in $14. Colson and Whitaker (1932:18-19) and Kahn (1963:158) both agree that 
Philo differs between the pious literalist, impious literalist and his own pious read- 
ing. Thus the emendations in this passage should reflect that view. These impious 
literalists seem to have been Jews that had become apostates (Shroyer 1936:279—280). 
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allegorists. Migr. 86 93 is a much cited passage of Philo due to the 
unfolded solutions regarding a difficult question raised by the study 
of his works, 1.e. the question of the relationship between Jewish and 
Greek/Hellenistic ideas and practices. In this passage Philo com- 
ments on the migration of Abraham reported in Gen 12:1—4, 6 (he 
omits Gen 12:5 for unknown reasons). The whole treatise may be 
divided into two parts (Cazeaux 1965:15-80): 1. 881-126 concern- 
ing the divine gifts and 2. 88127-175 presenting the conclusions. 
Our passage, $$86—93, is an excerpt from the first part of the trea- 
tise, a part that is clearly divided thematically by Philo himself into 
four sections, each denoting four divine gifts presented to the soul, 
allegorically explained. In $86 he comments on Gen 12:2, ‘I will 
make your name great’, in a passage going from §86 to §105, where 
he discusses the necessity of having both a good reputation and good 
virtues, or fair fame and includes a warning against lack of honour 
and reputation. Similar warnings are found in several places in Philo’s 
writings when he defends the necessity of virtues. ‘Fair fame’, says 
Philo, ‘is a great matter’ (§88). We should note that the expression 
f| n&tptog xoAiteto is a very general formulation, there is no direct 
link to a particular kind of constitution or state (noAweto). Although 
the subsequent diatribe against people who regarded the Law in the 
light of symbols of ‘matters belonging to the intellect’ (tà veontà трФү- 
рото) is a way of speaking that reflects a Platonic and/or Stoic ter- 
minology, Philo draws a line from these general reflections to a 
particular practice.® In one way in $$88-89 he is also quite general 


? Examples of later analysis of this passage, Wolfson (1962:66ff); Goodenough 
(1962:79fF 1969:83ff); Hay (1979—1980:50; 1994:63); Borgen (1980; 1984a:260); 
Kraft (1975); Mendelson (1988:13). See also Runia (19932:93). 

° In Conf. 18 we find warnings against ‘dishonour, want of reputation, and 
poverty’ (atipta, &ðoğia, nevia). Mut. 45 says that good reputation tò ebóokuifjoo 
is important both with God and men. Deus 17 warns against selfishness and in 
Ebr. 84 Philo cites Prov 4:3 (LXX) to argue for the necessity of honourmg God 
as well as the customs (убио) of society, cf. Ebr. 81 where the meaning of ‘father’ 
and ‘mother’ is explained. 

6 “And this fair fame is won as a rule by all who cheerfully take things as they 
find them and interfere with no established customs, but maintain with care the 
constitution of their country’ (Migr. 88). 

® The discussion of which tradition influenced Philo most shows that this is still 
an unsettled question, see the references to the debate in Reydams-Schils (1994). 
For earlier discussions, see Billings (1979); Williamson (1970:268ff); Borgen (1980:86); 
Runia (1986b:467ff). See also Borgen (1987:234); Tronier (1996). The Greek Plato 
texts below are in accordance with the Loeb edition (Plato 1914—1936). 
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in his criticism of these other allegorists. However, the repeated 
remarks on what he deems wrong, i.e. the neglect of Jewish insti- 
tutions, if not demonstrating the historicity of this information, do 
place Philo in a middle position between literalists and allegorists. 

According to Platonic doctrines ideas are more real or pure than 
their visual shadows, or what Philo in Mier. $90 calls thy ó&Afevav 
үонуйу Hdtv ёф’ ёоотђс Epevvdovv, i.e. ‘they seek for plain naked 
truth by itself’.°° He seems to point to a contradiction of this posi- 
tion ($90); on the one side his opponents use the sacred word as 
their point of departure for their symbolic understanding, on the 
other side they disregard the teaching by the same sacred word that 
demands good reputation. The expression ó tepóg Aóyog indicates 
that Philo is narrowing his perspective to specific Jewish issues, and 
accordingly the words of the ancient ‘divinely empowered men’ 
(бєслёсто1 &vdSpec) must be taken as a specification of the sacred 
word. One reason for not abrogating the Law is, according to Philo, 
that these men were better than those of his own day.” 

$91 introduces a shift in the focus of the text, presenting specific 
comments on the practising of the Law and its prescriptions. The 
shift is typical for Philo (Cazeaux 1984:181—182). The shift within 
the section 8888-105 demonstrates a rhetorical method that Cazeaux 
calls “la conscience de lire’. In fact, he would not say that it is a 
proper method, just a consent with the text. After the section in 
Migr. 88-90 the readers expect a discussion of the relationship be- 
tween internal and external categories of moral principles. Instead, 
Cazeaux says, it 1s the observance of the Law that is treated by a 
discussion of the transition from the subjective and moral point of 
view to the metaphysical and objective point of view. 


% Billings (1979) argues against Bréhier (1925) at this point. Bréhier (1925:296-297) 
argued that the ideal world for Philo was only a world of moral ideas. Billings 
(1979:38, 76) on the other hand cites passages that are in accordance with the 
Platonic doctrine, e.g. Spec. 1:45-49, and concludes that in both Philo and Plato 
the world of ideas is a world of concepts made objective, ‘including, besides moral 
and intellectual notions, the ideal counterpart of all things’. 

57 Wolfson (1962:66—67) points out three characterisations of the allegorists pre- 
sented by Philo in Migr. 89ff 1) he says that they place themselves in the position 
of the defying public opinion, 2) the practical observance of the laws is of great 
antiquity and 3) he points to the importance of the outward observance of the Law 
for the understanding and preservation of its inner meaning. 
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Philo in one way agrees with the allegorical understandings of 
these prescriptions, once in §91 and twice in $92.% In Cher. 86, he 
claims likewise that it is actually only God that is able to truly keep 
the festivals (cf. uóvoç © Bed¢ cyevdGo eoptéCer). These statements 
are in accordance with other statements that he presents elsewhere 
(e.g. Deus 8), and together they form a pattern that also strength- 
ens the hypothesis that these statements reflect Philo’s social situa- 
tion. At the end of §92 Philo points to the fact that this allegorical 
way of looking at the traditions may easily also lead to the neglect 
of the service of the temple as well as other institutions, a consequence 
he is more than eager to fight. ‘These examples demonstrate that 
Philo now has left the general level denoted by his earlier use of the 
notion noAiteta, and that he has more specific Jewish institutions 
and traditions in mind. A suitable designation for those following 
this kind of practice is ‘anti-ritualists’ (Nikiprowetzky 1967b), or 
“reform’ movement’ (Goodenough 1962:79), to use a word with more 
modern flavour. 

In §93 Philo presents the arguments for his urge by using the soul- 
body dichotomy, GAAG xpi) тото рёу сфроті ёо1кёуол vontCew, wuyñ 
бё éxeiva.” The use of the notion ‘body’ is here employed in a neu- 
tral way in a combination with оїкос. In Ор 134 Philo attaches 
the dualism to the creation of man in Gen 2:7 (oua Kai yvy), and 
the promise of God in Lev 26:12 to walk ‘in you’ or ‘among you’ 
(LXX ëv ошу) is used in Somn. 1:148-149; 2:248, Praem. 123 
et al. to describe a possibility for the soul to be a house of God 
(0:00 оїкос̧). The general Philonic view of the body is, however, 
much more negative, in accordance with a common Hellenistic body- 
soul dualism (Billings 1979:72). 

Plato uses ‘body’ in a negative way, e.g. in Phaedo 64c, Symposium 
216d-217a and in Leges 869b. Philo's negative view on the body 1s 
seen in several places. In Her. 69 he urges the soul (yvyn) to be a 
fugitive of itself and in Her. 71 he lets the mind (61évoi) explain 


% 89] yàp ott | £Bóóum ӧоубцеос KtA. (on the Sabbath), $92 бт ñ ёортђ obuBoAov 
wuoxikfis ebopooóvng oti KtA. (on the Feast or generally ‘the festivals’), $92 бта то 
перитёруєсдол hovi ктћ. (on circumcision). The initial uñ in $91 and twice in 
$92 deny the extreme allegorical understandings. 

5? “We shall look upon these outward observances as resembling the body, and 
their inner meanings as resembling the soul’ (Migr. 93). 
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how it migrated from the body. This dualism may also come to 
expression negatively in Philo when he says that the soul, wuxñ, is 
in the body ‘like a man who is bound in prison’ (болер ѓу ó£gouortrnpto 
xaðerpyuévoç, Ebr. 101). The same Platonic-Pythagorean body-and-soul 
relationship is also found in Leg. 1:108 when describing the body 
as а tomb (oôpa as oua), Ste Gouev, teðvnkvias тїс woxfig Kai Oç 
бу ëv оїїнол1 тф сорот évtetvuPevuévng” (see Zeller 1995:44). In 
Leg. 3:69 the body is described as wicked and a plotter against the 
soul, at all times lifeless and dead. In addition, the negative attitude 
towards the body is expressed in the use of ‘Egypt’ as the symbol 
for body and the passions. Leg. 2:59 reads that Egypt is the body 
in the phrase рў котов уол eig Atyontov, tovtéott tò oua. Similarly, 
Leg. 2:103 declares that the Egyptian or bodily character of passion 
is to be drowned (котолоутбоџрол) according to an exposition of Exod 
Ша" 

Nevertheless, the negative attitude towards the body, does not 
mean that the body and its principles are disregarded completely. 
For just as ‘one has to take care of the body’ (s@patog mpovontéov) 
because it is the dwelling-place of the soul, Philo argues, so one has 
to pay attention to the literal meaning of the Law, tv pntôv уброу 
ётїнєлйлүтёоу. Philo uses similar ways of arguing in other passages. It 
is repeated in Migr. 127 and in Conf. 190 he expresses a similar 
point of view, against someone with a literal understanding of the 
scriptures.” This passage very well demonstrates both the necessity 
of the letter and the superiority of the meaning of the letter, as con- 
tributed to these factors by Philo. 

To observe (qvAóoco) the Law is said to make the symbols of the 
intellect more transparent, cf. the sentence qvAottouévov yàp roÓtov 
d&piónAótepov кбкеїуо үуорісӨйсетод, OV eiciw otor соцВоло.'? The 


7? ‘When we are living, the soul is dead and has been entombed in the body as 
in a sepulchre’ (Leg. 1:108). The oñue-o@uce notion is found in Plato: Gorgias 493a 
says ‘the body is our tomb’ (Lamb 1925:493—494), see Williamson (1970:269). 

? ‘Horse and rider he has thrown into the sea’ (їллоу xoi йуоВотпу Éppuyev 
tig ӨбЛассоу, Exod 15:1 LXX). 

7? цєтєАӨкту дё ёлї tàs тролікос блодбсетс, уошісоутос TH èv PNT TOV YPNOLAV 
скібс туас Фсауғі сорбтоу eivor, Tag 8° ёрфолуорёуас боу@цеїс TH bosotóto 
inscio. лрбуцото. ‘Still І would exhort them not to halt there, but to press on to 
allegorical interpretation and to recognize that the letter is to the oracle but as the 
shadow to the substance and that the higher values therein revealed are what really 
and truly exist’ (Conf. 190). 

7? Tf we keep and observe these, we shall gain a clearer conception of those 
things of which these are the symbols’ (Migr. 93). 
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notion employed here, &piónAócepov, i.e. ‘more clearly’, is important 
because it seems to reflect an epistemological claim. It indicates both 
that the knowledge and acceptance of there being a prescription of 
the Law is crucial and important for the understanding of the real- 
ity it reflects, its inner deeper meaning. By observing the Law, one 
gets to know 1t in a superior way, indicated in the text by the com- 
parative of àpiónAoc. Thus Wolfson (1962) is right when he writes 
about Philo’s view that ‘...it is only through the outer observance 
of the law that we can gain a clearer conception of its inner mean- 
ing. Philo in fact declares that there are two ways that lead to 
knowledge of the symbols, both rationally and empirically, 1.e. both 
by knowledge of the deeper meaning of the Law, and by observance 
itself. The thought that practice leads to a better understanding of 
the Law is particularly important since it takes us far away from 
ordinary Platonism, as also argued by Cazeaux (1965).’* In fact, the 
statement that observance may be more important than theoretical 
reflections (Migr. 93) alludes more to an Aristotle-like theory of empir- 
ical induction, but the criticism of the extreme allegorists of living 
alone with neither city nor village (Migr. 90) also alludes more to a 
common Greek theory of praxis that no man can live well except 
in a community (cf. Jones 1970:255ff). I find it probable that the 
same uncertainty is present when Philo states in Leg. 3:47 that not 
everyone who seeks God may expect to find him (cf. the phrase ei 
dé Cntodoa [sc. didvora] edproetc Өєбу, KSnAov, лоАЛоїс yàp оок 
špovépoogv £o t1Óv).? 

Philo then reinforces his theory of the necessity of observance of 
the Law with five scriptural proofs based on the story of Abraham, 


™ IJl [Philon] conclut: l'observation exacte des préceptes rejaillit sur l'intelligence 
de la Loi (Philon nous égare loin de Platonisme commun!) etc.’ (Cazeaux 1965:45). 
The comparative form of &ptdnAog also reflects an uncertainty in the intellectual 
study of the meaning of the symbols. The uncertainty may reflect the same uncer- 
tainty that Plato reflects in the dialogue Parmenides. In this dialogue Plato is crit- 
icising his own theory of forms, see particularly the discussion in §130ff One of 
Parmenides! criticism of the ‘young’ Socrates is that forms and sense objects are 
too separate, 1.е. the problem of transcendence: 

(Parmenides:) “You may be sure, he said, ‘that you do not yet, if I may say so, 
grasp the greatness of the difficulty involved in your assumption that each idea is 
one and is something distinct from concrete things’ (... ei ëv єїдос ёкостоу TOV 
бутоу cet тї &qopiGóuevog Өңосєтс, $133a-b). 

? But whether thou wilt find God when thou seekest is uncertain, for to many 
He has not manifested Himself? (Leg. 3:47). 
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of Leah, of the women who provided the ornaments in the temple, 
of Isaac’s prayer for Jacob and of the holy vesture of the high priest, 
all allegorically explained (8894—105). I shall not go further into these 
scriptural proofs, only note that they all point to the necessity of a 
body for the understanding of the soul. Philo employs in addition 
an argument of function when pointing to the fact that such atti- 
tudes will make the many (ot nooi) blame and accuse them (893), 
a point that refers back to the point of departure for the whole dis- 
cussion ($86). The zeal of the many mentioned here is similar to the 
zeal of the pilgrims referred to in Spec. 1:68 (see further down). This 
functionalism is in this connection less interesting but it nevertheless 
strengthens the view that he is describing real historical positions." 


It seems rather meaningless to suppose that Philo did not have a real 
audience. The Wirkungsgeschichte, the defensive character of his his- 
torical treatises, and the external sources available for us on Philo 
and his situation, as well as his fellow Jews in Alexandria both before 
and after him point in that same direction. Above all the historical 
treatises are important for determining his social position. His own 
remarks about the ancestral tradition and his defence of this tradi- 
tion indicate that he wanted to be looked upon as part of this tra- 
dition. When asking the question if he represented one particular 
organised group of Jewish Alexandrian, we only get answers related 
and limited to the question asked and we can only constructively 
reach an overall conclusion. This means that if we use the notion 
‘community’, ‘group’ or ‘circle’ in connection with Philo, we could 
apply it to the Jewish community in Alexandria generally. This will 
include literalists, allegorists and others, or his fellow relatively unknown 
allegorists, or the group of Jews that strived for more privileges as 
seen in the edict from Claudius, or even the Therapeutae-group and 
those sympathising with them. Since our knowledge of the actual 
existence of such groups is very limited, we should perhaps only 
speak of ‘directions’ or only apply the notion of a ‘Philo commu- 
nity’ or ‘Philo group’ in a general way, referring to Jews in Alexandria 
like Philo.” If there were a Philo group basically loyal to the ancestral 


6 The censorship seems to have found extreme expressions too, compared and 
discussed concerning Philo and Luke-Acts by Seland (1995b). 


7 See also (Mack 1984:242-243) and Mendelson (1988:3, n. 3). Mendelson speaks 
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tradition like he was, it was probably little organised and only slightly 
different from other Alexandrian Jews of the general society both in 
practice and belief. The mentioning of prayer houses (xpooevxyn= 
synagogue?) in Alexandria shows at least that they had public meet- 
ing places. Although Philo may reject the literal reading (Conf. 190) 
and sometimes also allegorical reading (Abr. 99), his way of arguing 
against those who read the scripture in these ways, reduces the 
impression of a severe internal tension among Alexandrian Jews. In 
addition, it makes the existence of general Philo audience, and even 
a ‘Philo community’ plausible. 

The differences in material and result between the quest for a 
Philo community and for a Johannine community are evident. There 
is nothing in this comparison with Philo that may be used as argu- 
ments for a direct connection between these milieus and the exis- 
tence of a Johannine community. The difference of literary genres 
emphasises the dissimilarities. However, differences may also be telling 
and the fact that we in one sense may speak of a Philo community, 
nevertheless favours a further comparison between Philo and John 
that 1s interesting from a sociological point of view. The substantial 
similarities concerning the issues at stake in this investigation also 
ease a comparison. 


3.4.3 Was There a Qumran Community? 


Our information about the origin of the Qumran writings and the 
persons who placed them in the caves at the shores of the Dead 
Sea, is scarce and uncertain despite the great numbers of scrolls and 
fragments now released.” Nevertheless, some historical solutions to 
the Qumran enigma are more probable than others. 

It is a widely held hypothesis today that the scrolls and fragments 
found at Qumran belonged to an Essene-group, known from the 
classical sources of Josephus, Philo, and Pliny.” These classical sources 


of Philo as representative of a school and to ‘Philo’s group’ or his ‘inner circle’ 
or ‘Philo’s circle’ (1988:8), referring, like me, somewhat vaguely to ‘like-minded 
individuals’. 

7? Usually estimated to be about 850 scrolls (Brooke 1999a:9), the major manu- 
scripts are now published in Martinez and Tigchelaar (1997; 1998) and with pho- 
tographic copies on microfiches by Tov (1993). Qumran titles, abbreviations, Hebrew 
and English quotes in this study are from Martínez and Tigchelaar (1997; 1998) if 
not otherwise stated. 

As presented by Vermes and Goodman (1989: ad loc.) and Cross (1995:54). 
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are external observations that may verify the existence of the group, 
but there are important differences in the presentation of the Essenes 
among these sources," and some scholars therefore doubt the use- 
fulness of the notion ‘Qumran community’, see e.g. P. Davies (1995); 
Talmon (1994). The disagreements concern also whether the archae- 
ological artefacts and texts found in the caves surrounding the Chirbet 
Qumran come from the particular group that dwelled at the site or 
whether the writings have another origin, e.g. the Jerusalem tem- 
ple." Anyway, the notion ‘Qumranites’ should be used as a desig- 
nation on the former dwellers of the Chirbet Oumran only. It is 
probable that the writings found in the caves were used by these 
Qumranites and that they reflect their thinking and practice some- 
how. These dwellers on the site seem in one way or other to have 
been responsible for the writings and/or collection of the scrolls of 
what has often been called the Qumran "library? We might call 
this an ‘Essene library’ and the community behind the library an 
‘Essene community’. The word “library” must be used with caution 
and in quotation marks as the concept of ‘libraries’ may be mis- 
leading due to the lack of ancient direct reports of such a library, 
as well as lack of similar libraries elsewhere at the time (Shavit 1994). 

There are (at present) at least four main hypotheses among seri- 
ous scholars today concerning the origin of the community, all founded 
on the Essene basis for the Qumran findings:? 


1. The traditional Essene hypothesis, as proposed by Sukenik say- 
ing that the Qumran community was Essene.?' 

2. The Groningen hypothesis, as proposed by Martínez and van 
der Woude (1990:lv; see Martínez and Barrera 1995:77-95), a 


8° The differences have been investigated by several scholars, see Beall (1988). 


8! Golb (1995) argues that the library originated in the temple of Jerusalem. It 
has also been speculated that the ruins at Oumran were ruins of a country villa 
(Donceel and Doncecl-Voüte 1994), see e.g. the sound counter-arguments in Magness 
(1996) comparing the Qumran site with known villae rusticae elsewhere. 

* See Newsom (1990); Cross (1995); Stegemann (1994:116ff). 

55 See also the synopsis of the scholarly views in Cryer and Thompson (1998). 

8 Sukenik in an article in Hebrew “The Collection of the Hidden Scrolls Which 
Are in the Possession of the Hebrew University’ (ed. N. Avigad, Jerusalem, Bialik 
Institute, 1954), cf. VanderKam (1994:98). A part of the traditional hypothesis is 
the theory that the movement originated in the Maccabean area, see Vermes 
(1975:xvi, xxix) and that the notion Wicked Priest refers to Jonathan and/or pos- 
sibly Simon Maccabaeus. 
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variant of the traditional hypothesis, saying that the Qumran 
scrolls belonged to a splinter Essene group. 

3. The revised traditional hypothesis, proposed by Stegemann 
(1992b; 1994). Stegemann sees Qumran as belonging to a wide- 
spread Essene movement. 


4. The Sadducean hypothesis, as proposed by Schiffman (1995). 


However, using an inductive method, the question of the designa- 
tion of the community as Essene or differences and similarities between 
the classical Essenes and the Qumran community is rather unim- 
portant for my purpose. 

The *library' of this group was quite large with books of different 
genres. The Qumran manuscripts may in fact be divided into three 
main groups, i.c. biblical, sectarian and non-sectarian, in addition to 
unidentified writings (Schiffman 1995:34). Accordingly, there are 
difficulties in painting a homogenous picture of one single group by 
a synthesis of all these documents, difficulties that may be explained 
by the historical development of the group, if not also by their bib- 
liophilism. Some kind of evaluation of what texts are appropriate 
from my point of view 1s therefore necessary. 

Newsom (1990:173) argues that one should look not only for the 
authorship of the text to see if it belonged to the community in a 
strict sense, but that one should also consider whether it was likely 
that the group used and accepted a manuscript. Schiffman (1995:34) 
argues that specific documents of the Qumran community constitute 
115 works distinguished by references to the community, practices 
and organisation, history and self-image, theological views and specific 
biblical interpretations. Stegemann (1994:148) limits the numbers of 
wriüngs that he thinks are undoubtedly from the Essenes themselves, 
following similar criteria as those essential to Schiffman. These are 
of two kinds: 


1. Books concerning the study of the Law, the prophets and other 
traditional writings, and 

2. wriüngs giving us information concerning their history, piety, 
organisation, and relationship to others outside their group. 


85 There are several variants of such theories, in addition to other and less seri- 
ous ones that have been flourishing and keep turning up. See VanderKam (1994:23ff) 
and Vermes (1975:xxx-xxxi) on alternative ‘wild’ theories. 
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These most typical ‘sectarian’ writings may also be identified through 
their palaeographical style,” as well as by DNA analysis of each 
parchment to find which manuscripts belong together biologically. 
The first edition of the War Scroll (1OM) is in this way excluded 
as a central community writing due to the carbon 14 dating (Stege- 
mann 1994:145ff). 

I shall follow Talmon (1994:8) who defines seven documents as 
‘foundation documents’. These foundation documents are: 


1. The Rule of the Community or the Serek (1QS), 

2. the Rule of the Congregation or the Messianic Rule (1028a/ 
1QSa), 

the Damascus Document (CD), 

the Pesher to Habakkuk (1QpHab), 

the War Scroll (1OM), 

the Hódayot (1QH) (at least to some extent), and 

the Temple Scroll (11 QT). 


Отел фе ops 


'These foundation documents have іп соттоп that they all seem to 
address themselves directly to the members of a group. Other texts 
may be drawn in, but it makes the comparison with John more fruit- 
ful when concentrating on the ‘sectarian’ texts in a stricter way. То 
some degree, the Miqsat Ma‘ase Ha-Torah (4OMMT)* may also 
be brought in as a comparison text although its origin remains quite 
uncertain. My conclusions shall therefore be drawn primarily from 
these documents although other documents are included. Stegemann 
(1992a:181) argues that the Temple Scroll (11QT) may be ‘pre-sec- 
tarian’ and in order to weaken the necessary hypothetical character 
of any such basis for the characteristics of the community, I have 


3 As the Israeli scholar E. Tov argues, see Cryer, Hogenhaven and Doudna 


(1997:227-228). 

87 Several of these writings have been identified in several Qumran manuscripts 
from three caves, see Martinez and Tigchelaar (1997:551ff). The two manuscripts, 
which were first found in Cairo, are now called Manuscript A (CD-A) and Manuscript 
B (CD B). The connection between the Cairo and the Qumran manuscripts raises 
several textual problems that are not interesting from my point of view. I am fol- 
lowing the order in Martínez and Tigchelaar (1997). 

38 ‘Some of the works of the law’, 4QMMT/4QHalakhic Letter, a composite 
text of several fragments, 40394-399, see Martínez and Tigchelaar (1998:790ff); 
Oimron and Strugnell (1994). 
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focused particularly on CD and on some essential details concern- 
ing transference of the temple images in the Rule of the Community 
(1QS 9:3-6). 1QS is a document that has served as core document 
in the scholarly understanding of the group and which I will use in 
like manner, although other manuscripts probably belonging to the 
Serek are also evaluated. In opposition to other documents, such as 
the Temple Scroll, the Rule of the Community presents itself as 
belonging to a particular group.” 

If we look at these central Qumran writings and treat them as 
presenting a unity, we see, in contrast to for instance the Gospel of 
John, that in several direct ways they present a community or an 
organised group behind the texts. The most important presentation 
is their self-designation the Yahad Ti often translated with ‘the 
community’, and in the Old Testament/Tanak only found in Deut 
33:5 and 1 Chr 12:18." The designation has other possible transla- 
tions such as a ‘gathering or entire number’ (Koehler and Baumgartner 
1958), a ‘union’ (Stegemann 1992b:83), but also meanings such as 
a ‘guild’ or ‘association’. E. Christiansen (1995:6, n. 21) calls it ‘a 
self-designation with ecclesiological overtones’ when used in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls.’ 

There seem to be two different tendencies among Qumran schol- 
ars regarding inclusiveness versus exclusiveness of the group. On the 
one hand, there is the traditional view with its revisions (as Sukenik 
and Martinez, see above) that looks upon the group as living in 
seclusion or segregated in one or another way (often called ‘sectar- 
ian’ in a substantial meaning). On the other hand, there is a new 
conclusion, represented by scholars like Stegemann and Schiffman, 
who see the group behind the texts as part of a larger movement.” 
To argue for an Essene theory does not necessarily mean to argue 
for a very segregated community, as the example of Stegemann 
demonstrates, but the traditional Essene theory of Qumran does 


8 See also Weinfeld (1986:14), Hengel (1974а:244) and earlier works such as 
Ringren (1995:201) who uses 1QS and CD as his basis. 

? In the Qumran writings, it is described particularly in 10S, 1OM and CD. 
See e.g. 1QS 3:2; 5:1-2 and the presentation in Vermes and Goodman (1989:7ff). 

?' Her definition of ‘ecclesiology’ is quite broad, not referring to a Christian 
‘ekklesia’, but rather ‘a ‘community’, or ‘church’ where members see themselves as 
‘having both a horizontal relationship to each other and a vertical relationship as 
a group with God’ (E. Christiansen 1995:2). 

% Perhaps also including theories as found in Golb (1995), see above. 
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operate with such a strong segregation assumption. Nevertheless, this 
discussion is relevant for my general discussion concerning the social 
character typical for the communities behind the Gospel of John, 
Philo, and Qumran writings that focus on the relational aspects of 
these groups. A comparison between the attitudes towards the tem- 
ple and temple related issues in Qumran and similar issues in John 
and Philo, may throw light on aspects in the evaluation of the group 
behind the Qumran writings as well. 

The Community Rule or the Serek ha-Yahad is called ‘one of the 
most important [writings|’ (Knibb 1987:77) as well as the ‘constitu- 
tion of the Qumran community’ (VanderKam 1994:57). It is the 
text most referred to when discussing the role of the temple in the 
community (Gartner 1965; Klinzing 1971; Evans 1992; O. Betz 
1993). Martínez (1994:3—32) identified and translated 12 readable 
manuscripts of the text, the largest and best preserved from cave 1 
(1OS).? I shall focus on the nature of the self-presentation in the 
Serek. The temple attitudes in CD are also interesting, but only as 
explanatory background (see the reference to the discussion in P. 
Davies mentioned above); discussing the attitudes of CD towards the 
temple, we should perhaps rather speak of these attitudes as reflecting 
the ‘Damascus community’. 

In the Serek, the text clearly presents an understanding of its 
addressees as a group; it is written for several persons. 105 5:1-2 
says, “This is the rule for the men of the Community .. г (=Yahad) 
and “They should keep apart from the congregation of the men of 
injustice in order to constitute a Community in law and possessions, 
etc.'. Generally, their initial procedures, organisational pattern, and 
penal code all point in the same direction, e.g. 1QS 6:13b-23a 
(Weinfeld 1986). All texts mentioning the segregation and separation 
are also indicators of the group-consciousness of the Yahad. 

A similar attitude is also present in CD and in 40MMT. The 
Damascus Document says: ‘...to keep apart from the sons of the 
pit... (CD 6:14b-15a) and CD 3:19 speaks of the community as 
a house or home: ‘And he built for them a safe home in Israel’ 
(ASTD jas] MD сло 72°). The ‘safe home’ or ‘sure house’ (1 Samuel 


?* On translations and commentaries оп 1OS, see Burrows (1951; 1956:3711f); 
Brownlee (1951); Carmignac (1956); Carmignac and Guilbert (1961); Milik (1951; 
1960); Wernberg-Moller (1957); O’Connor (1969); Lohse (1971); Pouilly (1976); 
Puech (1979a; 1979b); Schiffman (1989); Charlesworth (1994); Klinghardt (1994). 
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2:35 NRSV 1993) is, however, not necessarily the community itself 
and does not apply directly to the temple, but could just as well 
imply that only the community could validly use the temple, see 
P. Davies (1996:49). Generally then, all their initial procedures, organ- 
isational pattern and penal code”! point in the same direction: there 
was a community behind these texts—a community that we might 
call the Qumran community. 4QMMT may be drawn in as exam- 
ples of central conflicts between the community and the temple in 
Jerusalem, but both the CD and also the MMT may perhaps be 
‘pre-sectarian’ (for the discussion, see below). Of special importance 
for the evaluation of the designation of their opponents as ‘sons of 
darkness’ (see 1OS 1:10; 1OM 1:1) is the dualistic matrix of the two 
spirits in 1OS 3:13ff particularly 3:17b—4:1. This designation seems 
to function as a boundary marker and demonstrates the division 
between themselves and their opponents, thus indicating, if not 1so- 
lation, at least some degree of segregation. 

The contents and addressee of their protest will be discussed fur- 
ther down, at this point only the fact that they protested shall be 
evaluated. This fact, combined with the collective and plural refer- 
ences, indicate that such a group existed, but protest did not seem 
to lead them to a total isolation to one single locale. ‘They were 
spread around, a fact clearly demonstrated by 1OS 6:1b-2: ‘In this 
way shall they behave in all their places of residence'(cf. Era 2123 
‘in all their places of residence’). This might also be in accordance 
with the testimony of the Damascus Document, e.g. CD 12:19 that 
speaks of a rule for the assembly of the cities (B2) of Israel. Thus, 
the assumption that the Damascus Document was meant for the dis- 
persed Essene groups, while the Serek was only meant for the inhab- 
itants of a Qumran ‘monastery’ (e.g. Schürer 1986:575), can no 
longer be ascertained. First person singular references are few in 
1OS, but some are found in poetry as in the psalm of 1OS 9-10 
pointing to a culüc Sitz im Leben, апа 105 11:2b says that ‘As for 
me, to God belongs my judgement; in his hand is the perfection of 
my behaviour with the uprightness of my heart. The general 
impression is, nevertheless, that the Rule of the Community is a 
manuscript that reflects a history of a collective in a stronger way 
than the impression we gain from the Gospel of John. 


* СЕ 105 6:13b-23a, see Weinfeld (1986). 
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Other texts indicate in like manner that the Yahad had many 
different camps (MITA), thus reflecting a larger movement, see CD 
7:6 that says ‘and if they reside in the camps in accordance with 
the rule of the land, and take women and beget children, they shall 
walk in accordance with the law etc.’ One of them might have been 
at Qumran, but of all these camps, Jerusalem was the main camp; 


this is stated several time in 40MMT. 40394, 8, 2:10—12 also claims: 


Jerusalem is the holy camp, it is the place which he has chosen from 
among all the tribes of [Israel, since] Jerusalem is the head of the 
ca[mps of Israel], 


demonstrating the importance of Jerusalem in this writing and at 
the same time illustrating a kind of integration of the authors with 
the socio-cultural surroundings at that time. The importance of 
Jerusalem explains why Philo and Josephus do not mention ‘Qumran’ 
at all—only ‘Essenes’ (see Beall 1988:48f). It also explains why 
Josephus in Bell. 5:145, might be testifying that a whole quarter of 
Jerusalem belonged to the Essenes, perhaps attached to a gate with 
the name of the group.” Stegemann (1992b:136) refers to these argu- 
ments above and points in addition to the fact that there are other 
designations for the locale of the group within the CD as well, indi- 
cating different stages of development. 

We may conclude that a short glance at some texts found in 
Qumran strongly indicates that there was a community behind them 
and strengthens the hypothesis of the existence of a community prob- 
ably living nearby. This community, the Yahad, seems to have been 
a group segregated in some way from other people. Regardless of 
the theories on the origin of the writings and the group behind the 
Serek, the core Qumran manuscripts present to us a group with 
fairly distinct traits. These traits are the best arguments for the exis- 
tence of a group behind the text and they make the existence of a 
particular community probable, a community using these texts as 


% Concerning the walls around the city, Josephus says ‘In the other direction 
going towards the west and starting from the same place, it stretched down through 
the place called Beso to the gate of Essenes’ (éri thv "Eooev@v nmdAnv) (Bell. 5:145, 
quoted from Vermes and Goodman 1989: ad loc, in a volume that discusses the 
classical sources concerning the Essenes). This is also in accordance with recent 
archacological excavations, see the notes in Esler (1994:78), but we must remem- 
ber that the phrase does not demonstrate that there actually was a quarter corre- 
sponding to the name of that gate. 
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their guide, i.c. a Serek community or the Yahad. This argument 
may be supported by archaeological evidence, granted that we accept 
there being a connection between the ruins and the caves at Qumran. 
Both the ruins at Qumran today and many of the surrounding caves 
have traces of habitation. Nearby the ruins, a possible tent-site has 
been discovered, and about 1200 tombs of both male and female 
bodies have been located. ‘The scrolls could therefore be linked to 
a community of the site on archaeological grounds as well.% 

However, until now, there has been no concrete archaeological or 
textual evidence from a community of Essenes demonstrating a con- 
nection between them and the Qumran caches. One of the argu- 
ments of the opponents to seeing the people of Qumran as the source 
of the writings is the lack of any textual material found at the site. 
An ostracon has been found that shows traces of the name Tr, and 
in that case, it strengthens the assumption that the community of 
9 This argument tends to 
strengthen further the hypothesis that there existed not only a Serek 
community but also a community at Qumran that was responsible 
for the manuscripts, and that these groups were one and the same 
or part of the same movement. Any such identification between the 
Qumran scrolls and the Essenes would surely reinforce the basis for 
a comparison like the one I have undertaken here. 

As was the case with Philo, the Qumran material also touches 
upon issues similar to the ones found in the Gospel of John, i.e. the 
temple relationship and social relations seen in the atütudes towards 
‘outsiders’. 


the scrolls was an Essene settlement. 


3.5 THREE COMPARABLE COMMUNITIES 


The aim of the above presentation was to see if, and possibly in 
what way, we are justified in saying that there was a Johannine com- 
munity, ic. a ‘qualified group’ and not just a general audience or 


% The same type of pottery is found in the caves and in the ruins, and this type 


pottery is not found outside Qumran. On these archaeological matters, see Martinez 
and Barrera (1995:8-9). 

? Reported by Cross and Eshel (1997). From the photos distributed on the 
Internet, it is difficult to tell whether the letters really represent Yahad. There have 
been serious objections to this reading, cf. Elgvin (1997); Cryer, Hogenhaven and 
Doudna (1997). 
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‘a plain group’. Above all, it is important to see that this quest for 
the existence of a Johannine community must not be confused with 
the quest for its social nature or its general relationship to other 
Christians. Even if there was a qualified group behind this writing, 
it was not necessarily a ‘sectarian’ group or part of an esoteric body 
of ‘sectarian’ communities. 

With the distinction ‘plain group’ vs. ‘qualified group’ in mind, 
there is not much evidence for the existence of a ‘qualified group’ 
participating in the production of the Gospel in an interactive way, 
although there are some indications of group activities. We find 
redactional comments, collective terms and theological statements 
that may retrospectively be read as ecclesiological messages. Above 
all, we find anachronistic allusions to an expulsion from a local syn- 
agogue. The basis for this conclusion is strengthened by a compar- 
ison with | Jn, at least if we accept a close connection between the 
Gospel and the Epistle. Nevertheless, compared to the evidence of 
the alleged groups behind the Pauline and other letters of the New 
Testament, the insecure character of the Johannine evidence for a 
highly organised background group becomes apparent. Therefore, 
the assumption of its existence cannot be based upon ‘empirical’ 
studies of the text only, but derives from a chosen perspective as 
well—our hermeneutic position or meta-reflection.”® The dyadic char- 
acter of all personalities in pre-modern times is also a fact that has 
to be considered in this connection. These reflections and the col- 
lective terminology do make the existence of a particular commu- 
nity probable, even the existence of a qualified group interacting 
with the Gospel. However, we must bear in mind the hypothetical 
character of the assumption. 

The theory of the ‘lone genius’ may also be combined with the 
theory of a group of one or another kind. Bultmann (1971:10—11) 
differentiated between an ‘evangelist’ responsible for a preceding ver- 
sion of the Gospel and an ‘ecclesiastical editor’ in order to handle 
two specific problems: the original order of the text, as the order of 
Jn 5 and 6, and redactional influence on certain passages such as 
Jn 21 and individual explanatory glosses as 3:24; 4:2; 18:9, 32— 
which all demonstrate a tendency that ‘shows features that heighten 


% See Fiorenza (1989:21) who describes the historical scientific language as 
metaphorical-constructive. 
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the ecclesiastical interests’, as Bultmann put it. By referring to an 
‘evangelist’ or to ‘John’ one might also simply refer to the person 
who finished and ‘published’ the Gospel.” The essential point is that 
the existence of such a publisher and even one single and particu- 
lar author cannot be used to the exclusion of the existence of a com- 
munity. Hengel (1993), who argues that the ‘Elder John’ is the author, 
explains the relation between the single author and his school by 
stating that *. . . ich glaube nicht, dass Kollektive in der Antike ohne 
einen Kopf als spiritus rector wirklich kreativ waren’ (1993:3). If we 
turn Hengel’s argument around a little, we may also say that argu- 
ments in favour of one author cannot automatically be taken as argu- 
ments for claiming that there was no school or community. If there 
was a community it probably had a leader. There is no necessary 
contradiction between the thesis saying there was a single author 
and the thesis claiming there was an author and a community with 
which the author communicated. 

A comparison with the perspective in texts from Philo and Qumran 
does not help us much in a historical quest for the existence of a 
Johannine community but the comparisons broaden our perspective 
of alternative organisations. We might call the community behind the 
Qumran texts, the Yahad, particularly evident behind the Serek and 
texts with similar traits. The “Philo community’ is, on the other hand, 
a more difficult notion, but it might be used as a designation to 
denote the synagogal milieu of Alexandria that identified themselves 
with the social and religious values as described directly and indi- 
rectly by Philo. There is historically undeniable information on his 
central position in the Jewish community of Alexandria and there is 
no reason to doubt that in several questions he pronounces com- 
mon views, regardless of the question whether he had formed a par- 
ticular school or community himself. 

Nevertheless, a comparison between these three text-corpora reveals 
that ‘community’ is a designation that takes different meanings when 
applied to the social milieu behind these three text-corpora. All three 
notions, the ‘Johannine community’, the ‘Qumran community’, and 
the ‘Philo community’ have different connotations. The Qumran 
writings are the texts with the best indications of a background- 


? See Hartman (1989:70, n. 4). Barrett (1978:4) refers to the ‘main process of 
editing (to which the name ‘John’ may for convenience be attached) etc.". 
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organised entity, a community, especially seen through the prescriptive 
genre of the Serek. Then comes the Gospel of John that despite its 
anonymous character is a text where a particular community is pre- 
sented through the indications of a dynamic relationship between 
text and community. However, not every passage in John can be 
taken to demonstrate the second level in details and to assume the 
existence of a Johannine community does not necessarily generate 
overinterpretations and contingent allegory-like exegesis. ‘The assump- 
tion of a Philo community is almost as plausible as that of a Johannine 
community. Philo wrote texts that in one way present a group with 
a high level of organisation (the Jewish Alexandrians in their politeia) 
and also a community struggling against enemies and persecution, 
while at the same time being a part of Judaism in a broad sense. 
The writings of Philo are not prescriptions as we have seen from 
the Qumran writings, but as with John, some of them do bear wit- 
ness to a process of being created or moderated within a community 
and reflect its particular experiences. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


JOHN AND THE TEMPLE 


4.1 THe IMPORTANCE OF THE TEMPLE THEME 


4.1.1 Impossible to Make Too Much of the Temple 


There is a scholarly consensus that the temple in Jerusalem with its 
cultus and other religious and social functions was the central Jewish 
institution of the time in Palestine as well as abroad, before its 
destruction.’ The notion ‘Second Temple period’ is indicative for the 
general judgement of its importance, and it is ‘almost impossible to 
make too much of the Temple in first-century Jewish Palestine’ 
(E. P. Sanders 1993:262).? 

This is a common judgement today that neither implies that the 
study of Judaism in the first century cE is complete by an analysis 
of the temple cultus nor means that the adherence to the temple 
worship in Jerusalem constituted an orthodoxy or orthopraxy for all 
those who defined themselves as ‘Jews’.’ Nevertheless, despite the 
multiplicity of directions, opinions and groups among Jews during 
the Second Temple period, despite alternative and partly competing 
temples present and past in Leontopolis, at Elephantine on the Nile 


1 Cf. the description of the temple as centre by numerous scholars such as Segal 
(1986:38—40); Bilde (1990:38ff); Borg (1984:163ff); Schürer (1979:2:227—313). Segal 
(1986:39) argues that the temple was especially central to government since the 
priesthood from the sixth century through the end of the first century became the 
highest and most stable political power. Cf. Jeremias (1967:75); Chilton (1992:155). 

? Several scholars have taken the centrality of the temple as their starting point 
or as one of them (Busse 1997:398), cf. Trocmé (1968-69:2, n. 1); Kerr (2002). 
Motyer (1997:36ff) argues that the use of the temple and the festivals in the Gospel 
narrative are essential for our understanding of it. 

3 See the above-mentioned discussion between Aune (1976) and McEleney (1973; 
1978). Other themes could have been included as well, such as monotheism, the 
question of an elect people, Torah, and land—themes that may be called *pillars' 
of Judaism (Dunn 1991:18ff). They functioned as 'axiomatic convictions round 
which the more diverse interpretations and practices of the different groups within 
Judaism revolved’ (Dunn 1991:35). Jaffe (1996) concludes that ‘Judaism in this period 
was exhausted neither by the Temple cult nor the historical, theological, and legal 
traditions reflected in the scriptural canon’, c£. Grabbe (1996:xi-xii). 
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(5th and 2nd century вск), and also Gerizim, the Jerusalem temple 
was doubtless what we today would call a religious, cultural and 
social centre for most Jews.‘ One essential theological feature con- 
nected to the temple seems to have been 


its function as focus of the holy land of covenant premise, the place 
which God has appointed as the primary expression of his presence 
on earth (Dunn 1991:57). 


E. P. Sanders (1985:64) takes Josephus to demonstrate that the pri- 
mary function of the temple was sacrifice (Josephus Antiq. 15:248; 
Bell 2:409—410). However, the social functions of this institution 
cannot be isolated to theological ideas or statements concerning 
sacrificial functions that would imply an ideological reductionism. 
The other functions are obvious and in a sociological description, a 
broadening of the perspective is compulsory. Judaism at the time 
was what we today would call a “political religion". The temple was 
the administrative centre (Segal 1986:39), it functioned as the map 
for social relations, it was the centre of the political economy and 
with its large treasures and storehouses, and it was also almost like 
a national bank and storage depot (Malina and Rohrbaugh 1998:77). 
It was a meeting place for the Sanhedrin, 1.е. the civil and religious 
governing body, it served the function of study and teaching of the 
Law, the function of repository of funds and, in times of siege, the 
function of a citadel (Nickelsburg and Stone 1983:62—63).° The wide 
range of functions is also reflected in the Gospel of John and any 
discussion of these matters has to reflect the multi-layered functions 
or aspects of the temple. The centrality of the temple in first cen- 
tury Judaism is also essential for an evaluation of the ‘sectarian’ claim, 


* Together with the Jerusalem temple the (rest of the) temple on Gerizim was 
destroyed by the Romans in 70 cE according to Josephus Bell. 3:307-315. See also 
the references to the earlier destruction of the temple by John Hyrcanus in Josephus 
Antiq. 13:254—258 and Bell. 1:62 as well as his references to the Jewish-Samaritan 
conflict in Antiq. 12:10. On the Jewish temple in Leontopolis and other places, see 
Antiq. 13:65-70. On the Onias temple at Elephantine, see Bell. 1:33; 7:421f5 Antiq. 
12:387—388 and my comments on this temple in connection with Philo's temple 
relationship below. Both ‘religion’, ‘culture’ and ‘social’ (and several other notions 
in use) are modern notions with similar types of problems as the ones connected 
to the use of ‘sect’. 

? Other non-biblical functions are described in Hartman (1989), cf. Dunn 
(1991:31—33). Theissen (1999:151ff) introduces general theories of sacrifice, func- 
tions that the new religion (Christianity) had to replace with the fall of the Jerusalem 
temple. 
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since with the temple as a centre, the description of groups as ‘sec- 
tarian’ finds a firm ground; it is an institution in relation to which 
one might be ‘sectarian’. 


4.1.2 The Destruction of the Temple and the Johannine Community 


The temple of Jerusalem was evidently destroyed by the time of the 
final version of the Gospel, a fact that disturbs the analysis of John 
as ‘sectarian’ in relation to the temple. Nevertheless, the role of the 
temple was not outplayed among Jews by its destruction, and also 
because of its central position in the Gospel, the significance of the 
temple in John cannot simply be disregarded. 

While the temple and temple related features are central in John, 
the destruction of the temple is also evidently alluded to in Jn 4:21, 
but also in 11:48.° This is a simple state of fact without any claim 
that such passages represent a plain vaticinium ex eventu, although 
one may argue that the reason for the preservation of the prophecy 
probably was that the temple actually had been destroyed. Jn 4:21 
presents a statement with stress on the lack of place of worship that 
is unparalleled in the gospels; a straightforward historical reading 
suggests that the temple was already destroyed when these lines were 
written down. Destroyed, the temple’s traditional sacrificial cultus 
was made impossible, but nevertheless, it still must have played a 
major role also after that. Although some rabbinical traditions thought 
it unnecessary to rebuild the temple, others do bear witness to a 
hope for a new temple.’ Reconstruction of the temple was attempted 


° In contrast to the conclusion of K. Berger (1997:84ff). K. Berger uses the lack 
of replacement statements in 4:20—23 as an argument for John being the first gospel 
written, but as I shall argue below, the actual destruction of the temple cannot be 
taken to say that Jews and Christians had abandoned the temple as an institution. 
Evidently, statements predicting the temple destruction also have a context before 
70 ce (E. P. Sanders 1985:87). It is difficult to conclude that 4:21 demonstrates 
that the temple had been destroyed, but the idea is of course not strained despite 
the present form of eiui (about the place of worship) in 4:20. Together with 4:23 
and its curious expression ёруєтол Spa Kai уду ёотіу the allusions in 11:48 suggest 
at least that the temple had been destroyed by the Romans when the Gospel was 
written down. Concerning 11:48, see Barrett (1978:405—406) and Brown (1979:49—51) 
contra K. Berger (1997:87). 

7 Such a hope may be seen from Shemoneh Esreh, the fourteenth of the eight- 
een ‘Benedictions’, see Simon (1950:247); Brown (1966:122-123). There are many 
reasons to think that temple adherent Jews looked upon the lack of a cultus loca- 
tion as an interim period (Klinzing 1971:166). In the two alternatives outlined by 
Motyer (1997:74—104; 2001:91—92), R. Johanan ben Zakkai was not favourable to 
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both during the Bar Kokhba Revolt (132-35 cE) and later by pagan 
emperor Julian Apostata in 363 cE, and sacrifices were probably 
undertaken. While this was probably part of the tactics of the em- 
peror to discredit Christians, it is obvious from these observations 
alone that the question of the temple restoration was not generally 
ignored." It is important to remember that we can hardly speak of 
a dominant rabbinical Judaism that had redefined Judaism accord- 
ing to the situation without temple before well into the third cen- 
tury. We should also keep in mind that in addition to mainstream 
Christianity and rabbinical Judaism, there were also other attempts 
to redefine the heritage of Second Temple Judaism, seen in writings 
such as 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch (see Dunn 1991:232-234). The actual 
destruction of the temple in 70 СЕ naturally changed the situation 
in the long run, as the Jews no longer could celebrate and attend 
the traditional temple cultus. Nevertheless, with a wide range of reac- 
tions to the new situation without the temple in Jewish groups, and 
since most Jews seemed to have expected the temple to be rebuilt 
even with Roman help (Goodman 1994), we cannot take for granted, 
a priori, that the temple idea was immediately abandoned.’ 
Consequently, we cannot simply presuppose that the overthrow in 
70 ce led to an immediate departure of the temple institution by 
emerging Jewish-Christian groups. We may ask what the Johannine 
community would have thought about the temple and what they 
would have done, if the temple buildings had not been destroyed? 
The Gospel bears witness not only to the result of the process towards 


rebuild the temple. Irenaeus and Jerome also testify to an enduring yearning for 
the Jerusalem temple among Jewish Christians, but Brown (1994:452) points to the 
fact that they probably understood the yearning symbolically, not literally. See also 
Stone (1981) concerning references to post-temple reactions. 

8 Some Jews were eager to rebuild the temple while others, the patriarch and 
the rabbis of Galilee, were sceptical, see Lam. Rab. 1:17-19a. See Armstrong 
(1996:194—196) on the events in connection with Julian. 

? See the recent and fine presentation of Jewish responses to the fall of the tem- 
ple in Kerr (2002:34ff). Already Wenschkewitz (1932:28) refers to rabbinical sources 
in order to demonstrate the imminent expectation of a restoration of the temple 
among the Jews, particularly as seen in the Seventeenth Benediction (he quotes 
from Strack 1915). Klinzing (1971:166) argues similarly that the Qumran situation 
resembles or anticipates the Jewish situation after the destruction of the temple in 
70 cE, with the exception that the Torah then became the essential feature in 
Judaism. The situation also resembles the situation for the Samaritans at the time 
after the destruction of their temple (128 все), but again the destruction of a tem- 
ple cannot be seen as a destruction of all its social functions. Probably too, the 
Samaritans could sacrifice without a temple, see Theissen (1999:346, n. 3). 
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the end written product, but also to the process itself—according to 
the two-level reading. In addition, we cannot exclude the possibility 
that the situation for the Johannine Christians shortly after (i.e. 
70—100 се) the destruction of the temple was similar to the situa- 
tion before the destruction, regarding their relationship and attitudes 
to the temple institution as such. 

The approach leading to such considerations is a wide institutional 
approach.'? It renders a broad orientation necessary towards temple 
attitudes seen in the statements of the texts also after the significance 
of the death and resurrection of Jesus was made explicit in. Christian 
theology generally or soteriology specifically," but also after the actual 
destruction of the temple by the Romans. It is an approach that 
focuses on the social significance of the temple institution rather than 
criticism of its meaning only. In the centre of my discussion is the 
prevalent replacement theory concerning the relationship of the com- 
munity and temple Judaism, postulating that Jesus had occupied the 
role of the Jerusalem temple in one way or another, either by him- 
self or by his believing communities after his death. I have tried to 
identify different temple replacement or supersession theories among 
Johannine scholars, whether they are working sociologically or not. 
A social scientific approach focusing on the second level of the Gospel 
(past events and present situation), may in fact lay to rest many, but 
not all, of the questions related to the historical Jesus and theolog- 
ical replacement theories about the situation in the early church. 

Another prominent institution of the Jews according to the Gospel 
of John was the synagogue.'* The Gospel reports a partly tense sit- 
uation of Jesus in connection with the temple, — but in connection 


? This notion of ‘institution’ and the definition of ‘objective status’ are in accord- 
ance with definitions given by P. Berger and Luckmann (1967) where every kind 
of social routinisation 1s an Institution in nucleo, cf. Luckmann (1992:149). 

! Compare with statements in Rom 3:25; 1 Jn 2:2; 4:10 and the evaluation of 
their significance for doctrine of atonement in Hengel (1981). On the centrality of 
Christology in John, see the recent contributions by M. de Jonge (2000) and Früwald- 
Konig (1999). 

? Safrai (1987:904ff), with a primary basis on later Jewish sources (i.e. after the 
first century), argues that the importance of the temple and the worship in forms 
of sacrificial rites did not form the sole element in the religious life of Israel, but 
that the synagogues and the bet midrash also played and important role. Nevertheless, 
the central role of the temple is underlined by the fact that these institutions became 
associated with the temple and drew their authority from it, according to Safrai. 

? Malina and Rohrbaugh are correct when they point to Jn 8:59 and 11:56 as 
demonstrating hostility between ‘temple personnel’ and Jesus (1998:74). 
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with the synagogue the reported tension is more or less devastating 
according to ejection places (9:22; 12:42; 16:2; see chapter 3). Granted 
the main position of the temple in Judaism at the time before its 
destruction and its massive presence in the Gospel of John, it turns 
out to be of vital interest in studying how the relationship towards 
the temple as reflected in the Gospel may affect the evaluation of 
the potential ‘sectarian’ characteristics of the Johannine community 
as well. To my knowledge, this relationship has not been studied in 
connection with the community before.'* 

The questions invoked by much of the earlier temple replacement 
theories in non-sociological investigations of the Gospel take us close 
to the questions posed by the sociological ‘sect? models: What kind 
of change is the group aiming at, a total revolutionary turn-over, 
some novel and supplementing ideas or refurbishing elements? I 
shall demonstrate how many studies take us close to these questions, 
but fail to see the importance of the social dimensions. One of the 
questions that the sociological models of ‘sect’ urge us to ask is the 
degree of social tension involved in such a relationship. As pointed 
out above, sociologists have found that tension between ‘sects/cults’ 
and the overall society in the modern world materialises in elements 
like claimed difference, antagonism, and separation (R. Stark and 
Bainbridge 1985:49). In my evaluation of the temple passages in 
John, I shall analyse the degree of tensions by applying these three 
elements. Tension must not be confused with neglect of or abroga- 
tion with the temple institution in such a way that if you find ten- 
sion, you will also find neglect. The question of degree leads us to 
ask if all aspects of the temple institution were looked upon as in 
need of change or just some, and how important they were. We 
should not look for ‘ideological destruction’ alone, but also for pos- 
sible consequences when it comes to social patterns of behaviour. 
Consequently, we should evaluate the degree of tension involved by 
analysing differences on theoretical grounds and their social con- 
sequences, possible antagonisms involved, and finally possible traces 
of isolation that are witnessed by the Gospel. 


" Lieu (1999) analyses the function of ‘temple’ and ‘synagogue’ in John in rela- 
tion to the development of the Johannine community, but without discussing these 
features in relation to sociological models, cf. the similar procedure in Kerr (2002). 
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4.2 ‘Types or ‘TEMPLE REFERENCES IN JOHN 


References to the temple and temple related issues in the Gospel of 
John are manifold compared to the Synoptics. The temple buildings 
are mentioned several times and so are pilgrim festivals and Jerusalem.” 
The word for ‘mount’ (tò брос) is not applied, but 4:20—21 presents 
Jerusalem in connection with the Samaritan temple on mount Gerizim. 
The word ‘Gerizim’ is likewise not employed, but the Samaritan 
mount is clearly indicated (contra Marsh 1968:220). The Jerusalem 
temple itself (tò tepóv), probably including the surrounding area and 
the buildings, is referred to in several places: in 2:13-22 in connec- 
tion with the ‘temple cleansing’ and one of the Passover celebrations, 
in Jn 7 with the festival of Booths (7:14, 28), in Jn 8 in connection 
with the stated fact that Jesus taught at the temple (8:20, 59), in 
Jn 10 with the festival of Dedication (10:23), and in Jn 11 where 
the presentation of the last Passover of Jesus commences (11:56 and 
again in 18:20). We see that in these sections the Jerusalem temple 
is generally connected to three different named festivals: the festival 
of Passover, of Dedication, and of Booths. In addition, the Gospel 
mentions an unknown festival in 5:1, probably also connected to the 
temple (cf. 5:14). The general view on the temple in the commu- 
nity may also be derived from passages that merely mention the 
Passover, such as 6; 11; 13-19. Compared to the Synoptics, the 
Gospel of John also gives a prominent place to the temple cleans- 
ing, ie. at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry. In the subsequent sec- 
tion, I shall categorise all these temple references in John. The 
importance of the temple theme is generally accepted, although I 
think some scholars are too eager to find allusions to hidden references 


' The temple, Mount Zion and the city of Jerusalem are often equated in the 
Prophets (Isa 1:26-27; 60:14; Jer 50:28; 51:10-11). See the discussion in E. P. 
Sanders (1985:77—78, 86) who follows McKelvey (1969) against Gaston (1970), argu- 
ing that there was a background for the temple destruction saying also before 70 
ce. If Jerusalem and the temple are equated in this way, any presence in the city 
would imply that the author supported the temple. If this was the case, it means 
that the first Christians stayed in Jerusalem in order to be able to sacrifice (Dunn 
1991:58). An interesting conclusion, but its hypothetical character 1s rather evident 
since the temple also served other functions. 

16 The reference in Jn 8:2 is not estimated due to the secondary status of the 
passage 7:53-8:11 (omitted in 9522 N et al) see Aland, Aland, Karavidopoulos 
et al. (1993:273). For other references, see chapter 6. 
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and meanings." Generally, there is also a tendency to read too much 
rejection of the temple into John, as I shall argue. 

In addition to the temple being noticeably present in the Johannine 
text, the festival theme connected to the temple theme also seems 
to be woven into the structure of the Gospel. The whole Gospel 
may be divided into five main parts (Barrett 1978:11—15): 


1. The prologue 1:1-18, 

2. the public ministry of Jesus 1:19-12:50 (‘the book of signs’), 

3. Jesus alone with his disciples (or the first part of the ‘the book 
of glory’) 13:1-17:26, 

4. passion and resurrection 18:1—20:31, and 

5. the epilogue 22:1—25.!® 


One whole sub-part of the Gospel, Jn 5—10, may be arranged top- 
ically according to its references to Jewish feasts and/or festivals 
(Brown 1966:CXXXVIII-CXLIID, and this unit may again be sub- 
divided by references to the principal feasts and the Sabbath. Other 
holy places are specified as well, but these passages lie outside the 
scope of this investigation." 


17 On symbolism in John, see also Olsson (1974); Kieffer (1987:12 et al); Culpepper 
(1987:180ff). Is there a hidden reference to the symbolism of darkness when John 
tells that Nicodemus came to Jesus ‘by night’ (3:2), and similarly in 13:30 in con- 
nection with Judas (Culpepper 1987:192)? Jn 9:4 and 11:10 indicate a symbolic 
understanding of vú and it is of course possible to transpose a similar meaning to 
the stories of Nicodemus and Judas, too. The depiction of Nicodemus is, however, 
quite positive in contrast to the one of Judas (7:50; 19:39), a fact that should warn 
us against too many hidden meanings. In addition, in Jn 21:3, 06 is used in a 
neutral way. Busse (1997) and Yee (1989) see too many hidden symbolic references. 
Likewise, McCaffrey’s (1988) spiritual reading of Jn 14:2 (‘in my Father's house’) 
can hardly be used to say that the Jerusalem temple is completely spiritualised by 
ohn. 

J 18 The second part is also called the ‘the book of signs’ and the third and fourth 
part together is called the ‘book of glory’, see Dodd (1953:289); Brown (1966: 
CXXXVIID; Burge (1992). The possibility of a topical arrangement strengthens the 
theory that the Gospel has been pieced together to form a unified narrative; it 
reflects a composition of successive redactions. ‘This is a common theory of the gen- 
esis of this Johannine writing—of course with several variants, see for instance 
Barrett (1978:4) and Burge (1992). 

19 These аге Bethel (Jn 1:51), specific Samaritan holy places (Jn 4), Bethzatha 
(Jn 5), and the pool of Siloam (Jn 9). W. Davies (1974:288ff) includes these other 
holy places in his discussion of the ‘land’ in the Gospel of John. Jn 2—4 deals with 
institutions of Judaism other than the temple, i.e. the institution of ritual purification, 
of a rabbi, and of a holy well (Burge 1992:79). 
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These multiple references, the structure centred on festival themes 
and the surprising chronological location of the temple cleansing all 
make the temple theme a recurrent and essential one that is of spe- 
cial interest from a socio-redactional point of view. The suggested 
division of the Gospel emphasises issues that are suitable for a study 
of social characteristics in the community, since the Gospel clearly 
differentiates between an external public part and an internal pri- 
vate part. This is significant because of the stress on the question of 
isolation and segregation in ‘sectarianism’. The division is also suit- 
able in this connection since it profiles a presentation of the Jewish 
feasts as one of the central organising principles in the Gospel, and 
thus marking the question of a temple Judaism as essential for our 
understanding of the Gospel. Moreover, the structure is interesting 
because it isolates the prologue and epilogue, passages that are always 
essential within a redaction-critical approach and for an investiga- 
tion in quest for the social attitudes of this community. 

Of the many references to the temple and temple issues in the 
Gospel of John, there are certain passages in which the temple is 
particularly dominating. ‘The most comprehensive sections dealing 
with the temple are: 


1. The discussion of the temple cleansing in 2:13 22, 

2. the discussion concerning the role of Jerusalem and Gerizim 
in the conversation with the Samaritan woman in Jn 4, 

3. the discussion concerning the festivals of Tabernacles or Booths 
in 7:14ff, and 

4. the discussion concerning the festival of Dedication in 10:2—42. 


My reading of these passages is focused on how these texts may 
reflect the attitudes of the Johannine community. The picture given 
by the Gospel describes how Jesus, his disciples, and other follow- 
ers celebrated the temple festivals and how Jesus went up to Jerusalem 
several times to celebrate during his ministry on the first and sec- 
ond level. The Judaism presented to us is without a doubt a ‘tem- 
ple Judaism’, at least in relation to the story of the historical Jesus. 
How these features were conceived by the community (second level) 
in its present and near past situation, is what I shall explore. The 
many references in themselves also indicate the importance of the 
temple for the Johannine community, both negatively and positively. 
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As the relationship of the community to the temple institution is not 
directly stated, we are dependent on indirect statements on the 
second level, giving us information leading to analytical conclusions. 
This means that we shall have to infer the temple relations from 
statements including the stated practices of Jesus and the disciples 
in connection with the temple and temple festivals, the editorial com- 
ments about the temple or temple related issues, and implicit and 
explicit traces of a historical development of the community. 

An analysis of contents shows that there are three kinds of refer- 
ences to temples and temple related issues and functions in the Gospel 
of John (further notes below), see also page 196; 225: 


1. References to the geographical or temporal temple and temple 
mounts: 
a. the Jerusalem temple at mount Zion 
b. the Samaritan temple at mount Gerizim. 

2. References to functions of the temple, sacrifice and worship: 
a. the Jerusalem temple including cultus, offerings feasts and 

festivals 

b. the Samaritan temple. 

3. References to a transferred temple and transferred temple related 
issues: 
a. the ‘body temple’ of Jesus 
b. Jesus as the lamb of God and his life-giving water. 


The third category, references to a transferred temple and trans- 
ferred temple related issues, is without doubt the most interesting 
one for my investigation, since it describes a relationship between 
the geographical temple and possible replacements. Generally, a 
‘transference of the temple’ is the phenomenon that takes place when 
the function and meaning of a geographically located and physical 
temple are applied to other domains, physical or not. Generally, 
metaphors, allegories, typologies, or parables are common and liter- 
ary expressions of non-physical transference. 

Scholars have often discussed transference of the temple in con- 
nection with the Philo and Qumran writings (cf. chapter 5). A sim- 
ilar temple transference as the one found in John, is also discernible 
from these writings. The term ‘spiritualisation’ for this transference 
is, however, somewhat misleading. We should rather speak of ‘rein- 
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terpretations’ in addition to ‘transference’.*”” The notion ‘spiritualisa- 
tion’ should perhaps be limited to the movement found in some 
places in Philo where the temple and temple offerings are looked 
upon as transferred to the ideal (Platonic) world, ideas that may be 
reached through allegorisation.*! ‘Spiritualisation’ may also refer to 
any non-physical transference of a cultus. The main sociological chal- 
lenge in our understanding of all past transference of the cultus to 
other areas is to decide whether the alternative includes or excludes 
the original cultus or to what degree it may be said to replace the 
original in a way that also includes actual neglect. Criticism of cul- 
tic religion and a support of personal-ethical piety do not necessarily 
lead to a contrasting practice or neglect, since the temple where cul- 
tic religion takes place has multiple aspects and serves a wide range 
of social functions. Therefore, an alternative worship seen in a 
transference that does not establish a physical alternative cannot nec- 
essarily be taken as a complete replacement of the original cultus. 
Anyway, as Wenschkewitz (1932:9) also argues, although modified, 
the spiritualisation of the cultus always included an indirect recognition 
of the original cultus. Sometimes, he argues, the spiritualisation is 
completed, i.e. it occurs when the original cultus is rejected based 
on the principle of equivalence. Wenschkewitz differentiates between 
a reflected (Philo and the later rabbinical literature) and a naive 
understanding of spiritualisation (the prophets, Psalms, pseudepigraphic 


20 As noted for example by Gartner (1965:18) and McKelvey (1969:47). Klinzing 
(1971) uses ‘Umdeutung’. Dunn (1991:75ff) uses ‘transpose’ in connection with trans- 
posed categories like temple, priesthood, sacrifice, purity rules, Jerusalem etc. in var- 
ious New Testament writings. 

? Cf. Philo in Her. 75-76. Wenschkewitz (1932:6) prefers ‘Spiritualisicrung’ to 
‘Vergeistigung’ because the latter is too closely associated with the modern understand- 
ing of sacrifice as an act of self-denial. He also calls it ‘Umdeutung’. When schol- 
ars today prefer ‘transference’ to ‘spiritualisation’, it is to include interpretations of 
the sacrifice that also could imply alternative animal sacrifice contrasting the men- 
tality in antiquity that thought of sacrifice in a cultic-ritualistic way. I will follow 
those who take ‘spiritualisation’ to refer to abstract transference only. 

The notion ‘spiritualisation’ has also been applied in New Testament studies. 
Riesenfeld (1947:12) defines it as ‘une interprétation théologique des rites—ou plutót 
des mythes associés aux rites’ in the Jewish cultus of the Old Testament, but that 
the transfiguration of Jesus ‘représente une seconde création dans le cadre des anci- 
ennes catégories de motifs’ (concerning ‘de l'Ancien Testament et la féte juive des 
‘Tabernacles’, Riesenfeld 1947:304—5). 

2 Fiorenza (1976) prefers ‘transference’ because ‘spiritualisation’ implies an anti- 
cultic interpretation that 1s historically misplaced, cf. Kampen (1999:186ff) and below. 
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and apocryphal literature). He thinks that the New Testament and 
Christian evidence differs from other transference of the cultus on 
christological grounds. My task is somewhat different, since my aim 
is to see if and how the stated transference included a neglect of the 
temple institution on the part of the Johannine community. 

In the Gospel of John, a direct temple transference is found in 
2:21 when it is said about Jesus that his body was a temple (cf. 
ÉAeyev пері TOD vaod TOD cópnotog adtod). We also find a transfer- 
ence of temple related issues when Jesus is declared to be the Lamb 
of God (1:29, 36) or when it is said that he possesses the life-giving 
water (4:10—11; 7:38). There are also several possibly hidden exam- 
ples, but from my point of view, it 1s better to see the degree of 
tension reflected in explicit references to a replacement statement 
than in allusions.” As will be demonstrated, I am rather reluctant 
to view all the Johannine passages mentioned above as containing 
transference involving replacement of sociological significance. 


4.3 TEMPLE ATTITUDES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT GENERALLY 


There are several different statements relating to opposing attitudes 
in the four gospels in connection with the role of the temple of 
Jerusalem.?* Much discussion has concentrated on the historical Jesus 
and his relationship to the temple, particularly connected to the tem- 
ple act or cleansing (Mk 11:57 et par.) and the prophecy of the tem- 
ple destruction (Mk 14:58 et par.). However, since I am not focusing 
on the historical Jesus but on the Johannine community, several 
questions in relation to the quest for the historical Jesus and liter- 
ary development can be disregarded in this connection. In this short 
résumé of major trends in the New Testament concerning the temple 
and related issues, I am above all interested in how these texts reflect 
the reception and understanding in the early church. In addition to 


?5 Concealed transference is possibly presented when John alludes to Jesus as a 
new tabernacle in 1:14 (ò Aóyog сйрё &yéveto koi ёскўуооғу ëv fiv ктА.). Jesus 
may also be said to represent a new Bethel or ‘house of God’ in 1:51 by the declar- 
ations ascribed to him. 

2: Main examples are: Mt 5:34—35; 17:24—27; 23:16-22, 37—39; 27:5-6; Mk 
11:15-17, 27; 14:58; 15:38 Lk 1:21—22; 2:418 4:9; 13:34—35; 24:53; Jn 5:1; 7:1-11. 

2 See particularly the thorough studies on this subject by Adna (1993; 2000). 
See also the article describing his main results (Adna 1999) and my discussion of 
his theories and results below. 
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the Synoptics, the passages in Acts and Hebrews are the writings 
the most interesting from my point of view. Further New Testament 
evidence is also partly discussed in more detail below in connection 
with the context analysis of 2:13 22. Both the general picture of the 
temple relationship in the early church, and the place of the Johannine 
community within this picture are much discussed issues. I shall con- 
clude that there are three main categories of attitudes and that the 
Gospel of John does not demonstrate the most negative one. 
Schrenk (1965:242) pointed to the undeniable fact that in the New 
Testament there is a /wofold-atütude of Jesus towards the temple in 
Jerusalem that might also reflect the attitudes of the first Christians. 
Avemarie (1999) discusses the presentation of John the Baptist in the 
gospels,^ and he concludes convincingly that the Baptist is not pre- 
sented as holding a critical stance, that he more likely criticised the 
Essene practice and had become essentially indifferent to the sacrificial 
cultus of the Jerusalem temple. Hengel (1981:56) argues about the 
early Christians in Judaea, however, that we ‘have no indication 
whatsoever’ that they ‘felt an unconditioned obligation to worship 
on Mount Zion’. According to his conclusion then, there were some 
Jews who did not find the temple that important. Nevertheless, Dunn 
argues that there is ‘a significant portion of evidence which shows 
that Jesus had a very positive attitude to the Temple’ (1991:38) and 
that the first Christians likewise ‘remained very much focused on the 
Temple’ (1991:57). Likewise, we see that E. P. Sanders also con- 
cludes that the Jewish Christians ‘lke virtually all other first-century 
Jews, assumed that there would still be a Temple’ (1993:262). The 
New Testament evidence should be studied from that perspective. 
Luke ends his gospel by declaring that the disciples remained in 
Jerusalem and ‘were continually in the temple blessing God’ (Lk 
24:53). The Gospel of Matthew is very interesting from my point of 
view. If the Gospel is read as an expression of the practice of a 
Matthean community, Mt 17:24—27, where Jesus is reported to reluc- 
tantly having accepted the temple tax, could be regarded as a sign of 
temple commitment by the Matthean community (Saldarini 1994: 
276, n. 86). In addition, Mt 5:23 24 seems to be part of a Christian 


2% [n Mt 3:7ff, the Baptist is speaking to Pharisees and Sadducees while in Lk 
3:7ff he speaks to crowds coming to be baptised by him, and see Mk 11:27ff where 
the chief priests, scribes and elders are presented as accepting the baptism of John. 
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catechesis (Dunn 1991:58), and thus an example of the attitude 
towards the temple also in a post-Easter community. Several schol- 
ars question this reading and, admittedly, when Jesus did approve to 
pay the temple tax according to Matthew, his reason is not ideal." 
Schrenk (1965:245) points to the fact that Judas 1s reported to cast 
in his money into the temple, thus defiling it (Mt 27:5) and the tem- 
ple curtain is torn in two, a possible symbolic destruction, see Mk 
15:38 et par. Other examples demonstrate a clearly positive attitude 
towards the temple and related issues. The story and logion in Mk 
12:41—44 et par. concerning ‘the widow's offering’ in principle endorse 
the temple and its sacrifices. In the story about the lepers that Jesus 
cleanses in Mk 1:40—44 et par. the lepers are told to go to the 
priest after having been cleansed. One may read all these statements 
in connection with Mt 5:17 in the statement by Jesus that he has 
not come to abolish the Law or the prophets, but to fulfil them. 
To avoid the obvious problem these statements cause regarding 
his conclusion of temple and sacrificial overthrow on christological 
grounds, Adna (2000:439) argues that this is the way Jesus looked 
at the temple during the time before the last days. The positive atti- 
tude is completely understandable ‘before the Kairos of the fulfilled 
temple has come’ (‘ehe der Kairos der eschatologischen Erfüllung 
des Tempels gekommen ist’, see also his general conclusions referred 
below). Adna is quite right that the question of the relationship in 
the early church, including the Johannine community, is a different 
one, but we cannot for that reason just assume that the positive 
statements concerning the temple and its sacrifices were traditional 
material handed over uncritically, especially not in connection with 
the Gospel of John with all its particularities. The temple relation- 
ship of the Johannine community is perhaps the best test case for 
an evaluation of the general temple relationship of the emerging 
Christian church. This is evident since the indications of a realised 
eschatology in John force us to consider the temple relationship in 


7 None of the examples from Matthew (Mt 5:23-24; 17:24—27) is, however, in 
principle negative to the temple institution, as Adna (2000:437—439) also admits. In 
accordance with several scholars, Adna argues that the temple tax passage is not 
to be read as an acceptance of the temple cultus (see particularly 17:27). See also 
Hengel (1981:56) who argues that the passage reflects a practice by the first Christians 
that was introduced in order not to offend the authorities and therefore cannot be 
looked upon as an endorsement. 
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a time when Christians had understood that the coming of Jesus was 
not an immediate event and that the interim period consequently 
was prolonged indefinitely. 

Outside the gospels, the statements of the first Christians regard- 
ing the Jerusalem temple and its cultus of sacrifices also reflect ambiva- 
lence. This is particularly evident in connection with Paul. Paul is 
described by Luke as attending the temple and therefore at least to 
some degree a temple adherent (Acts 21:26-30; 22:17; 24:18; 25:8; 
26:21). Although not discussing the Gospel of John, E. P. Sanders 
(1985:76) uses the evidence from Acts to argue that Jesus did not 
consider the temple impure—if he had, the disciples should have 
expressed similar ideas. Adna (1993:556—557) disagrees and argues 
that what Luke actually meant in Acts 21:26; 24:17 is so unclear 
that we can only find Paul’s own opinion concerning these matters 
in his letters. The theology of atonement is evident in the letters in 
a way that renders the idea that Paul supported the temple unten- 
able, according to Адпа (cf. Hengel 1981:55ff). In Rom 6:10, Paul 
is concerned about sacrificial aspects of the temple, stating that Jesus 
died for sin, ‘once for all’ (ёфблоё), an expression that at least implies 
a disinterest in, 1f not a rejection of the Jerusalem temple (cf. 1 Pet 
3:18). However, the presentation of Paul in Luke's Acts may repre- 
sent different attitudes towards the temple by some Christians. It 
might be argued that the description in Acts is a result of a ten- 
dency by Luke to describe the earliest churches in stronger conti- 
nuity with the tradition of old than seems to be the case in the 
Pauline letters (Dunn 1991:296, n. 1). There are much to say about 
the use of temple expressions such as vadg in 1 Cor 3:16-17; 6:19; 
2 Cor 6:16 and Eph 2:21 (cf. 1 Tim 3:15; Heb 3:6; 1 Pet 4:17; Rev 
3:12)? This metaphorical use of voóg follows a pattern found in 
Greck and Jewish literature, such as Philo, who uses temple metaphors 
both individually and collectively (cf. Opif. 137 and the comments 
below as well as my analyses in chapter 5). The use of temple 
metaphors in 1 Cor has to be seen against the background of pagan 
temples in Corinth, and is for that reason to be taken as demon- 
strating substitution of the Jerusalem temple by Paul, as Bóttrich 


28 These verses are discussed further down, in addition to 1 Pet 2:15. Concerning 
Rev 21:22 and the lack of temple in the eschatological heaven, see further down. 
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(1999) argues.” Siegert (1999) argues that Paul who appeals the read- 
ers to present their bodies as a ‘living sacrifice’, a “spiritual worship’ 
(Koyuch Aoxpeto) through the Christians’ daily life and conduct in 
Rom 12:1, does nothing innovatory, but draws on common Hellenistic 
Jewish ideas. He supports the idea that worship without sacrifice, in 
words of prayer, reading and teaching, was created by the diaspora 
Jews. Generally, these passages do not demonstrate the writer's atti- 
tude towards the temple of Jerusalem. To say that a congregation 
is a temple is not to say that the temple of Jerusalem is superseded. 
These passages are for that reason of minor interest for my socio- 
logical discussion. Without trying to solve the problem of the his- 
torical relationship between the descriptions of Paul in Acts and the 
Pauline letters, one may nonetheless say that whatever the intention 
of Luke was, he also demonstrates a type of positive attitude towards 
the temple through his picture of Paul in Acts. He shows, thereby, 
the existence of such attitudes outside the Gospel of John. 

Relevant information from Acts concerning the early Christian 
meetings in private houses has also been used to argue for a rejec- 
tion of the temple institution by these Jewish-Christians. Acts 2:46; 
5:42 states directly that the first Christians both met in private houses 
and attended the temple: kað’ ñuépav te лроскортеродутес онобо- 
wadov ëv тф iep@, xAGvtéc xe кот” оїкоу бртоу KTA. (2:46a). Nevertheless, 
Adna speaks of a ‘replacement of the temple cult’ (‘Ablösung vom 
Tempelkult’) as seen from Acts, arguing that even if they went to 
the temple, it is not likely that they attended the celebration of the 
propitiatory sacrifice. He argues that the early church was organised 
like a synagogue where they celebrated The Lord’s Supper in mem- 
ory of Jesus, a ceremony that he thinks excludes other celebrations. 
The reports about the first Christians 


macht es aber sehr unwahrscheinlich, dass die frühen Christen wie 
ihre jiidischen Stammverwandten, die den verschiedenen Synagogen- 
gemeinschaften in der Stadt angehórten, am Sühnopferkult im Tempel 
weiterhin teilnahmen (Adna 1993:554—555). 


Acts 5:42b says ёідбокоутес Kai edvayyeACopevor тоу Xpıotóv "Incoov 
ie. what they did in the temple as well as in the houses was to 


?° Bóttrich (1999) studies the Pauline passages 1 Cor 3:16-17, 6:19; 2 Cor 6:19. 
The epistolary context of these passages demonstrates that Paul uses the expres- 
sions connected to the temple in a general way and he concludes that they cannot 
be seen as contrasting the Jerusalem temple. 
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teach and proclaim the Messiah Jesus. However, to conclude that 
they did not attend the sacrifices is an argument from silence. Rightly, 
the reaction against the preaching was severe (Acts 4:1—3, 5—7; 
5:15-16, 27—28, 33), but Acts does not say that they were arrested 
for being critical of the temple. They proclaimed the saving significance 
of Jesus (Acts 4:12), but the relationship to the temple is not men- 
tioned in a critical way before Stephen enters the scene in Acts 6-7. 

The speech of Stephen in Luke’s Acts 7 1s highly critical towards 
the Jerusalem temple as a place for the presence of God (see Larsson 
1987; 1993; Dunn 1991:60-71). One may compare the saying in 
John concerning the body of Jesus as temple with Acts 7:48; 17:24 
where Stephen in Jerusalem and Paul in Athens are both reported 
to deny that the Lord abides in temple(s) made with hands (ye1po- 
mointoc). The same expression is also used in Heb 9:11, 24 and ina 
similar expression on circumcision in Eph 2:11 (see H. Anderson 1976: 
330). However, Philo very clearly demonstrates that Hellenistic Jews 
were critical of the temple or rejected it—but accepted it at the 
same time (like Philo himself, as shall be demonstrated). If Stephen 
had similar ideas where temple rejection is concerned (despite sub- 
stantial differences in relation to Philo), he might also have had sim- 
ilar ideas when it comes to actual support of the temple. We cannot, 
on the assumption that Stephen was a Hellenist (i.e. Greek speak- 
ing) Diaspora Jew, conclude that these Christians rejected the tem- 
ple with all its functions. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is the writing that, more than any 
other New Testament writing, contains temple replacement formu- 
lations, also much in accordance with the Philonic language (cf. 
Williamson 1970). Its importance and place in a replacement the- 
ory Is dependent on our evaluation of its date of composition, before 
or after the destruction of the Jerusalem temple. If there were no 
temple, replacement formulations are more understandable. The de- 
struction of the Jerusalem temple is not directly mentioned and some 
passages presuppose that the temple buildings are still there (9:6ff), 
a fact that indicates a date of origin before 70 СЕ, although an ear- 
lier origin is also possible. The ending (13:18-25) is written in a 
Pauline style and if it is to be regarded as Pauline, the remarks about 
the temple must be made as if the temple was there. The declar- 
ation that the old covenant is obsolete and near to vanish (8:13) and 
the declaration of a new covenant (e.g. 9:15) are very well under- 
standable if it was written at the time when there were no temple 
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buildings in Jerusalem.” In Heb 9:12, we are told that Jesus entered 
the real temple, that is the holy place in heaven, as an everlasting 
sacrifice and, again, the use of the word ёрблоб underlines the impor- 
tance of the death and resurrection of Jesus as a decisive event. 

However, even Hebrews does not seem to reject the temple insti- 
tution tout court. Heb 8:5 declares that there is a sanctuary, a tent 
in heaven, and that the other tent (the temple in Jerusalem) is a 
олобетүно (‘copy’) and oxi& (‘shadow’) of the heavenly one. This 
Platonic way of thinking finds parallels in Philo (see chapter 5) and 
is a way of thinking that demands that the shadow exists for us to 
grasp the real object by the intellect. Some passages in Hebrews 
go far in superseding the temple (Heb 10:23-25; 13:13-15) in an 
eschatological hope, but it can be argued that the author also accepts 
it as a present institution.” 

When trying to infer a social practice from the statements in 
Hebrews, we shall have to include Heb 9:23ff The present infinitive 
form of koPapiGouor in 9:23 indicates that this is the author's atti- 
tude towards the temple and sacrifices at that present time (cf. the 
present form eiogpyetat in 9:25 as well). This means that in spite of 
the clear-cut statements concerning the role of Christ as a better 
high priest with a better and once-and-for-all sacrifice and its escha- 
tological scheme, in Hebrews there are also passages that make the 
far-reaching and general conclusions on a particular temple practice 
less probable. Heb 9:23ff do not witness that the author accepted 
the temple, but it is not rejected either even if it has no particular 
theological significance as Heb 9:10 may indicate on a general level. 
Nevertheless, Heb 10:3 also admits that the sacrifices in the temple 
do have one function as a reminder of sin (бубџутос opaptidv). 


5° See the presentation of discussion and its significance for the understanding 
of the temple relationship in Dunn (1991:87) and Theissen (1999:141). Theissen 
(1999:347, n. 5) wonders if the destruction should not be interpreted in 9:8-10 as 
an indication of the imminent end. 

? Dunn (1991:87) argues that since the temple is not mentioned, it is only the 
tabernacle (the very principle of a special cultus), a special priesthood, and contin- 
uing sacrifice that the author wished to contest, thus undercutting the theological 
rationale on which the temple might be reconstituted. Nevertheless, from my point 
of view it is important that the present tent and its sacrifices are alluded to as well. 

? Williamson (1970:157) argues that Heb 8:5 reflects the thoughts of a Christian 
theologian using categories of Christian eschatology and for that reason not truly 
Platonic, only semi-Platonic (1970:158—159), and the influence of Philo on the writer 
of Hebrews is for that reason minimal (1970:158) although there are undoubtedly 
some similarities (1970:182). There are also some similarities between Hebrews and 
later rabbinical writings (Bietenhard 1951:130). 
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'The temple destroyed or not destroyed, the evidence is therefore not 
conclusive to claim that the writer of Hebrews no longer supported 
the Jerusalem temple institution in a sociologically significant way.” 

Summing up the New Testament evidence, I shall conclude that 
Schrenk’s conclusion is still valid. In the New Testament, there is a 
twofold-attitude towards the temple and the sacrifices in Jerusalem. 
This is also the conclusion reached by scholars like Brown and 
Theissen. Brown (1966:121—122) argues that for the audience of the 
historical Jesus the actions of Jesus in 2:13 22 ‘would have been per- 
fectly understandable in the light of the claim that he was a prophet 
and even the Messiah’.** The passage could indicate that there was 
even more fundamental opposition to the temple on Jesus’ part, ‘an 
opposition tending toward doing away with the Temple rather than 
reforming it’ (Brown 1966:122).? This is, however, not probable, he 
maintains, ‘since the early Christians saw no difficulty about offering 
sacrifice at the ‘Temple’ (1966:122). Brown (1994:452) also concludes 
that ‘Some Christians may still have yearned for a new physical 
building that could meet God’s standards’ i.e. after the destruction 
in 70 се. Theissen (1999:140-141) assumes that even Gentile Christians 
expected that the temple would one day be open to them and that 
they then could take part in Jewish sacrificial worship. On the other 
hand, John may have deepened the opposition to the temple in 
reporting the cleansing in the way it is done, and the Gospel of John 
would in that case belong to that branch of writings that are strongly 
anti-temple. 

We can locate at least three different positions among the first 
Jewish-Christians concerning the attitudes towards the temple institution: 


1. one that was strongly anti-temple, 

2. a positive attitude of those that still attended the temple, and 

3. one position that argued for a neglect of the temple or partly 
neglected it.?? 


35 'The continuance with the past is also clearly indicated in passages like Heb 
3—4; 8:8—12; 11:1-12:2. 

9? Referring to Jer 7:11; Mal 3:1; Isa 56:7, and the reference in Jn 2:16 to Zech 
14:20-21. See also Hos 4:4—6; Mic 7:6-8 (see Yee 1989:61). 

3 In addition, both Josephus (in Bell. 6:288) and a rabbinical tradition (in b. Git. 
56a, Lam. Rab. 1:5) bear witness to a similar apprehension about a destruction of 
the temple before the actual overthrow by the Romans in 70 cE, see Brown 
(1966:122). 

55 Cf. the support for this view in Schrenk (1965) and Dunn (1991:95). 
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Some passages bear witness to a detached attitude (e.g. Heb 8:5), 
some reflect a more critical standpoint (e.g. concerning Stephen in 
Acts 7:48), while others seem more positive and may indicate that 
Christians attended the temple services. In addition, the metaphor- 
ical use of temple expressions in Pauline letters is inconclusive in this 
matter, and should be taken as a spiritualising or substitute of the 
temple. Paul’s attitude towards the temple seems to have been pos- 
itive. Especially important is the evidence from the Gospel of Matthew 
and the indications of the practice of the Matthean community as 
well as the story about James and Paul in Acts 21:17 26. 

The exegesis below (4.5—4.6; 6) is an attempt to analyse John’s 
place in this NT picture, and I am asking if John presents the body 
of Jesus as an alternative temple—and in that case, how this was 
understood by the Johannine community. 


4.4 Tue TEMPLE REPLACEMENT ‘THEORY AND JOHN 


Variants of the temple replacement theory in different degrees are 
quite common among Johannine scholars, although the scholarly sit- 
uation is not unanimous, and a more thorough investigation is nec- 
essary before the detailed text study.” 

The temple replacement theory may be seen as a part of a gen- 
eral supersession theory in the discussion between Judaism and 
Christianity today as well as in the past.” Not to realise this con- 


? Sociological replacement theories concerning John are found particularly in 
Brown (1979:48ff); Neyrey (1988:130ff); Elliott (1998:288-289, 297). A replacement 
theory but without the sociological frame has been expressed by several scholars, 
a fact that some examples may demonstrate, see Dodd (1953:300ff); Cullmann 
(1958-1959:89; 1975); Schnackenburg (1971b:367); Lindars (1972:133); W. Davies 
(1974:288ff); Barrett (1978:201); Haenchen (1980); Hengel (1981); Kieffer (1987:70); 
Yee (1989); Carson (1988; 1991); Dunn (1991); Koester (1995:82-85); Casey 
(1996:134ff); Adna (1993; 2000); Kerr (2002) and others. 

? We may call it the ‘replacement theory or motif’, ‘replacement theology’, 
‘supersession’ or ‘substitution theology’. Recently, Bieringer, Pollefeyt, and Vandecas- 
tecle-Vanneuville (2001b:25ff) have discussed the matter under the title ‘Supersessionist 
Christology in John’. Svartvik (1998:91) points out the three main issues in the anti- 
Judaism of Christian replacement theology: 1. the Jews killed Jesus, the incarnate 
word of God, 2. Jesus’ teaching was essentially different from contemporary Judaism 
and the reason for him being killed, 3. Judaism has no longer a right to exist since 
Jews have rejected Jesus as Messiah. See also Charlesworth (1991b). The attitude 
towards the Jerusalem temple among the Johannine Christians is a part of this 
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nection is devastating for the important present Jewish-Christian dia- 
logue, and even if this is not the issue at stake here, the discussions 
surely reflect it somehow. Unrecognised ideological or theological 
overtones threaten the basis of the historical-critical approach itself. 

Biblical scholars often refer to different matters when they talk 
about replacement where fulfilment is often confused with a replace- 
ment tout court.” When Barrett argues that “The old church of 
Israel was rejected, or rejected itself, and a new church was brought 
into existence’ (1978:92), he represents a quite radical position. Applied 
to Jn 2 and the temple cleansing, he claims about Jesus that his 
body ‘is to be the true Temple, the house of prayer for all the 
nations’ (1978:195). Barrett also argues that the implication of this 
claim recurs constantly in the Gospel, the church is the ‘new People 
of God which includes Gentiles as well as ‘Jews’ referring to 10:16; 
11:52. In connection with the temple worship issue in Jn 4, he claims 
that ‘Jesus brings the fulfilment of all the Old Testament offered by 
way of worship (1978:229). 

Brown represents an even more radical understanding of the role 
of Jesus as a temple in the Gospel of John. He follows an exegetical 
tradition seen already in Origen saying that the passage of ‘temple 


discussion. The relationship has usually been discussed as an opposition between 
‘Israel and the ‘church’, as mentioned in chapter 1. It is a much-debated issue in 
Pauline studies, particularly in connection with Rom 9-11. See Borgen (1996b); 
Bekken (1998). Bóttrich (1999) argues that the later ancient church may have seen 
the temple as substituted (referring to an unpublished dissertation from Heidelberg), 
but concludes this is not the case not in the first century: Paul's attitude towards 
the temple was positive. 

3 Bieringer, Pollefeyt and Vandecasteele-Vanneuville (2001b:26) conclude that 
there is a need to determine further the relationship between fulfilment and replace- 
ment and accept that the two concepts are not necessarily identical, although 
fulfilment ‘often all too easily turns into replacement’. 

? The following quote is essential for an understanding of his position (Brown 
1978:11): 

Derivatively from his high christology, John contends that the most sacred cul- 
tic institutions of Judaism have lost their significance for those who believe in 
Jesus. Jesus is now the place of divine tabernacling (1:14: skénoun); his body is 
the temple (2:21); and what Jesus says on the occasion of prominent Jewish 
feasts (Sabbath, Passover, ‘Tabernacles, Dedication) systematically replaces the 
significance of those feasts. If the Jewish synagogues have expelled Christians, 
John's Christianity has negated and replaced Judaism. The believer in Jesus is 
a true Israelite (1:47); ‘the Jews’ are the children of the devil (8:44). 

We find similar conclusions in his commentary on the Gospel of John (Brown 
1966:LXX-LXXV, CXLIII-CXLIV; 1979:48-51; 1994:455, n. 38). 
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cleansing’ m John together with the subsequent discussions in the 
Gospel refer to a ‘replacement of Jewish institutions’ (1966:121). 
Later, Brown (1979:49) stated that “The Temple of Jerusalem may 
have been destroyed, but it has been replaced by the body of Jesus 
which is the true Temple (2:19-21). On the one side, earlier Christian 
witnesses (Matthew, Acts and Pauline letters) do demonstrate that 
the ‘new covenant’ meant a renewed covenant since ‘there was not 
the sense of the new totally replacing the old’ (1979:48). The Gospel 
of John, on the other side, demonstrates a completely new attitude, 
according to Brown (1979:48—49). Building on the rejection stated 
in 9:22 Kee, too, argues that there was a sharp break between the 
‘Old Covenant people and the new’ in connection with the Gospel 
of John (Kee 1989:98). Dahl (1963:171—172) presents a similar view 
when saying that ‘Alles kommt auf die Stellung zum Sohne an, an 
sich hat [sic!] die Erwáhlung und die heilige Geschichte, der Kultus 
und das Gesetz keine Bedeutung (italics mine). In connection with the 
temple theme in Jn 4, Bultmann (1971:191) concludes that all other 
worship but the pneumatic one is untrue. Nevertheless, he repre- 
sents a modified replacement theory as he argues that the statements 
concerning the proper temple place and worship in Jn 4 do not 
mean that all cultic worship was to be excluded, but that ‘any cul- 
tic worship 1s only true worship if the eschatological event is realised 
in it? (Bultmann 1971:191, n. 3). Pancaro (1975) represents another 
and even less radical view concerning the Johannine attitude towards 
traditional Judaism when he declares that John “thereby holds that 
Jesus’ ‘work’ does mark the end of traditional Judaism (the Jews were 
not completely wrong!, but not the destruction of Judaism purely 
and simply’ (1975:125).*! 

More astonishingly, the replacement theory in its more definite 
form is found in investigations using or evaluating the sociological 
approach. Neyrey (1988) sees replacements to take place in what he 
calls the second stage of the community’s development. What was 


4 [n a semi-sociological way, he discusses the relationship of the Johannine com- 
munity to traditional Judaism and argues that this relationship is evident on the 
basis of the distinction in the Gospel between "IopomAttng and 'ovóoiot The 
‘church’ (the Johannine community) is the ‘New Israel’, he claims (Pancaro 1974— 
1975:405). 

? Stage one is ‘Missionary Propaganda’ (Neyrey 1988:122), the second ‘Replacement’ 
(1988:130), and the third ‘High Christology’ (1988:142). 
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new in Neyrey’s approach was not the diachronic analysis of the 
community, but his combination of the works of Martyn, Brown, 
Каѕетапп, and Meeks with the sociological ‘group and grid’ model 
from M. Douglas (Neyrey 1988:3) in relation to the Christology of 
John. Neyrey follows a traditional replacement theory (Neyrey 
1988:137): 


1. Jesus claims to replace the physical temple with a new temple, 
which is his body (2:19—21). Jesus’ challenge to the temple con- 
stitutes a formal attack on the extensive system of structuring 
Israel’s Ше according to the patterns of order and classification 
symbolised in the temple. 

2. Even as the temple is replaced by Jesus’ body, so Jewish feasts 
are systematically replaced by Jesus with authentic feasts cen- 
tred around his person and actions. 


Neyrey concludes that the high Christology came to function as an 
ideology of revolt against and superiority over previously held values 
and structures, seen for instance in passages like 6:62; 8:23-24 (Neyrey 
1988:208).* 

Barton (1993) points to what he regards as recommending results 
of the ‘sectarian’ understanding of the Gospel of John. One of its 
strong features, he says, is that it helps to make sense of the uncom- 
promising exclusiveness of the Johannine Christology and soteriology, 
mentioning the relationship between the Son and the Father, the 
true worship that now takes place ‘in spirit and truth’ and not on 


9 See also my comments in chapter 1. ‘Group’ refers to the degree of societal 
pressure at work in a given social unit to conform to the society’s definitions, classifi- 
cations, and evaluations. Both ‘group’ and ‘grid’ may be high or low. ‘Grid’ refers 
to the degree of socially constrained adherence normally given by members of a 
society to the prevailing symbol system, its classifications, patterns of perception and 
evaluations, and so on, through which the society enables its members to bring 
order and intelligibility to their experience (Neyrey 1988:119). Neyrey argues that 
the Johannine group went through several stages of development, representing three 
quite different worldviews and social contexts. He concludes that ‘the development 
of the Johannine community entails a progression from a strong group/low grid 
(stage one) to strong group/rising grid (stage two) and finally to weak group/low 
grid (stage three)’ (1988:148-149). 

^ Elliott (1998) finds a general replacement to have taken place when the Jesus 
movement changed from being a faction to a ‘sect’. He refers to the theories on 
John by Brown and Neyrey referring among other passages to Jn 2:18-22 (Elliott 
1998:288—289). 
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Mount Gerizim or Mount Zion (4:19ff). The opinions on this mat- 
ter show that a replacement thesis among Johannine scholars is com- 
mon and that it often assumes a rejection of the geographical temple 
and its cultus that had taken place before or after the destruction 
of the temple in Jerusalem on theological or christological grounds.”® 
The thesis has been challenged based on an alternative model of 
reconciliation, and on a general ground in later biblical scholarship 
concerning the question of the relationship between Jews and 
Christians." From this basic assumption, the question arises regard- 
ing how they actually departed at the end. Dunn (1991) 1s an exam- 
ple of a scholar who has questioned the rude replacement theology 
also in John and is able to argue both theologically, historically and 
sociologically. In addition to what 1s said above on his position, it 
is important to notice that it includes the conviction that Judaism 
and Christianity share the same historical matrix and often defined 
themselves in light of and against one another (Dunn 1991:17). 
Dunn's argument is on the one hand that the temple is made redund- 
ant, there was no need for it (1991:92). We may nevertheless dis- 


5 Barton (1993:146) concludes that: ‘In fact, almost every major symbol of belong- 
ing as a Jew to the people of God—temple, Torah, festival calendar, sabbath observ- 
ance, the land, the scriptures and the patriarchs—is displaced in a quite counter-cultural 
way by the Jesus of John.’ 

^^ W. Davies (1974:288ff) finds that John presents a departure from the temple 
institution at several places, not only in the story of the temple cleansing. He reads 
for instance. 7:14 in combination with 8:59 in a symbolical way: Jesus enters the 
temple (7:14) and then leaves it (8:59). He finds a whole series of replacements asso- 
ciated with the feasts of Judaism in John, culminating with the christological claims 
of 10:35-37 concerning Jesus’ status as son of God vióg tod Oeod. There are, how- 
ever, no signs in the text or context of 8:59 that it should be read symbolically 
and the reading of W. Davies is an overinterpretation. Kysar (1992b:917) contends 
that the temple cleansing is ‘thought to be a representation of the manner in which 
the revelation of God in Christ cleanses and replaces contemporary Judaism’. Casey 
(1996:134—136) presents a rather simple, but common replacement theory in rela- 
tion to symbolic aspects of the Johannine community. This theory includes replace- 
ment of the ‘whole sacrificial system’, including the temple, the feasts of Passover 
and Tabernacles and is seen in symbols like the shepherd and the vine. 

" See, for instance, the discussion of this relationship in Pancaro (1975:494); 
E. P. Sanders (1985; 1992); Segal (1986; 1990); Dunn (1991); Overman (1990); Chilton 
(1994); Chilton and Neusner (1995). These scholars argue in favour of a picture 
presenting close relations, and Segal even speaks of ‘fraternal twins’ (Segal 1986:179). 
Lieu argues that spatial markers, such as ‘temple’ and ‘synagogue’ do not ‘trace 
the separation of John’s community from the synagogue, as often supposed’ (1999:51). 
Kinzer, too, argues that ‘John does not call into question the fundamental legiti- 
macy of the Jerusalem Temple and its priesthood’ (1998:462) and seeks to trace 
the background of John’s Christology in first-century Jewish Temple mysticism. 
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cern two different temple tendencies among the first Christians, but 
it was only the voice of those who regarded the temple as no longer 
relevant which has been preserved in the canonical texts, Dunn 
argues (1991:95 96). On the other hand, Dunn also convincingly 
contends that the significance of the temple destruction was decisive 
for the beginning of the parting of the ways, not the end, and that 
‘talk of a clear-cut or final parting of the ways in 70 cE 1s distinctly 
premature’ (1991:238). The major parting was not undertaken before 
after the second Jewish revolt in 132-135 cr, he argues (1991:238).® 
A similar position that is exploited within a sociological or social 
anthropological perspective is presented by Theissen (1999). He dis- 
cusses the replacement of sacrifice and presumes that the earliest 
Christians ceased to sacrifice only after the destruction of the tem- 
ple (1999:139ff). What he calls the ‘replacement of sacrifice’ is a 
process that started after 70 cr. Theissen studies the ‘sign language’ 
of the Christians and how this language offered functional equiva- 
lents for the ritual sacrifice. This is a refined replacement theory of 
sacrifice that I find promising and in accordance with my own way 
of investigation. Similar to my conclusions is also Frühwald-Kónig 
(1998) who argues that the Johannine Jesus did not want to reject 
the temple and in fact detached himself more to the synagogue than 
to the temple and temple-related festivals (1998:223). 

What I intend to do here is to address this question in a similar 
way to Dunn, by a systematic analysis of how the temple and temple 
related 1ssues in John reflect the practices in the Johannine community 
and its general social attitude as far as the sources allow us to con- 
clude in a general way.” In this quest for the Johannine characteristics, 


* Schrenk (1965:245) also thought that this superiority started an emancipation 
process, which bloomed after the destruction of the temple. From my point of view, 
it 1s difficult to say that the Johannine community at the time of the writing down 
of the Gospel had reached a stage where this emancipation had been fulfilled. 

9 See also O’Day (1996:202) who argues that Jn 12:23-36 suggests an alterna- 
tive model of reconciliation with its emphasis on restoration of relationship that 
came with the death and the belief in the resurrection of Jesus. A similar recon- 
ciliation is described in metaphors of new birth and new life (e.g. Jn 1:12-13; 3:3, 
7; 6:51; 12:50). It is the incarnation that is the starting point of a conversation on 
reconciliation, O'Day argues (1996:203). The model surely reduces the picture of 
a severe tension between the Johannine community and the temple Judaism con- 
cerning the correct sacrifice. 

°° Studies such as Pancaro (1969—1970; 1974—1975; 1975) come close to mine 
thematücally, although I, when it comes to my sociological perspective, also differ 
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I have found Philo and Qumran to be of help in an unexpected 
way. Before going into the analysis of the texts, let me clarify some 
basic notions of what I look upon as the ‘logic of replacement’. One 
might take ‘replacing’ as an equivalent to ‘neglecting’ or ‘rejecting’ 
and even include ‘destroying’. However, I will take ‘replace’ to re- 
fer to what happens when something (or somebody) takes the place 
of something (somebody) else, not just in the meaning ‘to put some- 
thing back in its place’ or ‘reorder’. Also, in order to grasp replace- 
ment, we must differentiate between these factors and locate them 
in the text: 


1. What is replaced (object in the sentence ‘A replaces B’), and 

2. a replacer or what is replacing (subject in the sentence ‘A 
replaces В”), 

3. the two items also require a more or less explicit replacing 
statement saying that ‘A has now taken the place of B’ in one 
or another way, and 

4. the replacing process must have an agent (or several) that causes 
or accomplishes the process. 


In an actual historical situation, a certain ambivalence is to be 
expected in matters of replacement; people normally held opposing 
views and ways of acting simultaneously. From a rationalist and doc- 
trinal point of view, this is uncomfortable, but from a sociological 
point of view, logic is not always to be expected. Theoretically, the 
replacing item might be introduced because the replaced item 1s lost, 
rejected, or reinterpreted in light of new experiences. It may be lost 
by way of historical processes, for instance as a destruction of some 
kind again leading to new solutions, or could be rejected because of 
defilement in presence or past. Naturally, too, and as stated above, 


from Pancaro by focusing on the attitude towards the temple and its possible social 
consequences. A recent strong support for the replacement theory in Johannine 
scholarship is Kerr (2002). 

Chilton (1992) wants to characterise the religious language of sacrifice of Jesus. 
He refers to the theory of supersession of the temple sacrifices, and says that he 
soon understood that he had to extend his study from ‘Protestant Enlightenment, 
in which sacrifice appears, not only superseded by Jesus, but as requiring super- 
session’. Chilton develops his own typology of sacrifice, partly based on the theories 
of R. Girard. His focus 1s therefore somewhat different from the one I have cho- 
sen, but he has several interesting observations. Chilton primarily discusses the his- 
torical Jesus, and dismisses all references that allege Jesus’ rejection or transcendence 
of Judaism as ‘an instance of apologetics’ (1992:120). 
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a replacement may not be complete; from a sociological point of 
view, we may talk about degrees of replacement and related to different 
functions of the original institution. In narratives of the kind we find 
in the gospels, one may not expect to find any such complete replace- 
ment expressed, but the more we find of such statements, the better. 
The protest against defilement is the typical ‘sectarian’ attitude 
according to the sociological “ect-cul model from R. Stark and 
Bainbridge (1985). The Christian critical attitudes towards the tem- 
ple can also be seen as a call for reform, a fact that demonstrates 
the importance of the ‘sect model’ (Dunn 1991:95). As I pointed out 
in relation to Elliott’s view of the ‘cult? model in chapter 1, Elliott 
(1998:302-303) argues that the early church cannot be seen as an 
innovating ‘cult’ since the early Christians only wanted to reform 
Judaism. However, as also stated above, since ‘reform’ or ‘renewal’ 
is ambiguous, the ‘cult’? model actually urges us to ask whether the 
demand to reform is an innovating reform or a refurbishing one. 
The replaced items may include all the references mentioned above 
concerning temple related issues in John, i.e. references both to the 
buildings, to cultic functions such as its sacrificial or atoning rites, 
its status as a place in which God’s presence is revealed and as a 
place of worship of God. The replacing item may be of physical 
character or some kind of a transferred character. The replacing 
statements towards any of the temple functions must be considered 
relative to the functions referred to in the texts (both replacer and 
replaced item), and it is fair to demand that conclusions pointing 
towards a complete replacement must be able to draw in several, if 
not all, of these functions. Some statements seem to refer to a neglect 
of the temple worship without any further specification, an observation 
that renders the meaning and degree of replacement uncertain. 


4.5 Tuz TEMPLES IN JN 2:13-22 


4.5.1 Temple Cleansing or Temple Rejection? 


As a parallel story of the Synoptics and the Gospel of John, the 
‘temple cleansing’ passage is a most illustrative one for the study of 
the Johannine community! When compared to the Synoptics and 
Acts three pericopes may be traced in John: 


5! Compare the similar stories in John and the Synoptics about John the Baptist 
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1. The cleansing proper (Jn 2:13-17) is found in Mt 21:12-13; 
Mk 11:15-17; Lk 19:45—46, 

2. the challenge (Jn 2:18 or 2:18-20) is found in Mt 21:23 27; 
Mk 11:27-33; Lk 20:1-8, and 

3. the prophecy of the destruction of the temple ( Jn 2:19) 1s found 
in Mt 26:61; Mk 14:(57-)58; 15:29; Acts 6:14. 


There are important variants of the story between the Synoptics and 
John that are hard to explain historically. We find differences both 
in composition of the story, in wording, in interpretation of Jesus’ 
action at the temple, in discussion afterwards and above all in loca- 
tion of the passage, its narrative chronology. The synoptic accounts 
have on the other side, only minor internal differences, (e.g. Mk 
11:16). A possible explanation for the divergence in the story of the 
temple cleansing is that we are dealing with two different cleansing 
stories, one at the start of Jesus’ mission (reported by John), and one 
at the end (reported by the Synoptücs). This solution is possible, but 
too conjectural even if we take the Johannine account to be a result 
of a parallel running tradition, independent of the Synoptics.? The 
theory of an independent Johannine tradition reduces the necessity 
of a detailed analysis in a literary- and traditional-critical perspec- 
tive in connection with the Johannine passages that are synoptic par- 
allels regarding the community and its social characterisücs. Another 
problem with the study of literary and spoken transmission of the 


and the baptism of Jesus (1:19, 29), the calling of disciples (1:35ff), the references 
to a Roman official (4:46ff), the feeding of the five thousand (6:1ff), the walking 
on the water (6:16ff) and above all the passion narrative (18—19). 

5 A comparison with the Synoptics leads to the question of the relationship 
between these gospels and the Gospel of John in general. Some scholars held the 
opinion that Mark was the source for John, see Barrett (1978:195); Lindars (1972:134); 
Neirynck (1990:438ff). Barrett (1978:196) argues that John collects ‘scattered syn- 
optic material and synoptic themes, welds them into a whole, and uses them to 
bring out unmistakably the true meaning of the synoptic presentation of Jesus, etc.’. 
Bultmann (1971:122) claims that John had his own literary source. Others, like 
Dodd (1963:161), Borgen (1990:408ff), and Brown (1966:120—122), argue that the 
evangelist had access to an independent and parallel tradition. Adna (2000:189) also 
supports the theory of one single historical event, but two independent traditions. 
In addition, he aims at distinguishing and comparing pre-Markian and pre-Johannine 
traditions, cf. Adna (1993:541—559). 

My exegesis does not necessarily presuppose any of these theories concerning the 
origin of the Gospel of John in general. The Synoptics are employed here to con- 
trast the Johannine characteristics of this very case. 
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Johannine text before the final version is the complexity of the 
matter.” 

What the stories of the four gospels actually refer to in the life of 
Jesus and the meaning of the incident for Jesus are much disputed 
themes in the scholarly debate. The results of this debate are partly 
informative for the study of the passage on the Johannine level?* It 
calls for explanations for instance, when John lets Jesus himself utter 
the prophecy of destruction, while Matthew and Mark put the words 
into false witnesses (Mk 14:58 and Mt 26:60-61). The problem of 
naming the incident is partly due to our lack of knowledge of the 
historical situation around the temple and partly due to the ambi- 
guities rising from the differences between the four gospel stories. 
The historical knowledge has been much improved the last thirty 
years, and new archaeological evidence supports the theory that Jesus 
in a small scale may have hindered the sacrifice (Адпа 1999:463). 
In that case, the incident was deliberately symbolic and is presented 
as such by the evangelists. Therefore, some scholars prefer not to 
call it a cleansing at all, arguing in different ways that Jesus was 
providing a prophetic portent of the temple’s destruction.” Others 
defend a kind of purificatory meaning of the symbolic acts of the 
story.” Lindars (1972:137) argues that it was unlikely that Jesus was 


?* See the discussion in Roloff (1970:108). To distinguish between tradition and 
redaction is nevertheless possible on one level (see my chapter 3). The Johannine 
comments are clearly editorial and for that reason they may also be telling in the 
quest for the attitudes of the community or the ‘historical John’, but it is of course 
difficult to know how much the traditional material outside the editorial comments 
have been transformed. 

> On the scholarly discussion in relation to the intentions of the historical Jesus, 
see Adna (2000:5-22). 

5 Some scholars prefer to let the stories refer to an incident they call the ‘so- 
called temple 'cleansing" or they find new terms. Adna (1993) stresses the word 
‘so-called’ in the expression ‘die sogenannte Tempelreinigung’ throughout his the- 
sis. His unwillingness to use the term ‘cleansing’ is also evident from his later rework- 
ing of the dissertation. Adna (1999) calls the incident ‘Jesus’ symbolic act in the 
temple’ (in connection with Mk 11:15-17). Adna (2000) uses both ‘die Tempelaktion 
and ‘das Tempelwort (сЁ the titles). Brown (1994:455, n. 39), Dunn (1991:57), 
E. P. Sanders (1985:61—76), Neusner (1989) also oppose labelling the incident as a 
cleansing. 

5% Bauckham argues that Jesus’ demonstration was not a disapproval of the 
sacrifices per se, but ‘an attack on the whole of the financial arrangements for the 
sacrificial system’ and ‘a challenge to the political-economic status quo’ (1988:88). 
See also Theissen (1976); Evans (1989); Chilton (1992:136; 1994:60); Carson (1991:179); 
H. Betz (1997); Busse (1997). 
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attacking abuses because the control was good. Nor was he trying 
to open the temple to Gentiles, because they had already had the 
right to worship in the court of Gentiles. Lindars concludes that 
“The only other alternative is that he was attacking the whole idea 
of the Temple and its sacrificial system (as the Johannine account 
suggests) in the manner of Jeremiah of old (cf. Jer. 7.1-14, from 
which ‘a den of robbers’ is quoted).’ Adna (2000:334—430) sums up 
the scholarly situation by depicting three main categories and sev- 
eral sub-categories concerning the understanding of the incident (on 
the first level). He differentiates between non-eschatological under- 
standing, eschatological understanding, and messianic-eschatological 
understanding of the cleansing and the prophecy of destruction. Adna 
himself sees the temple action and prophecy as part of Jesus’ own 
Messianism, as a last cry to conversion. 

My point of departure is rather the ambiguous general picture of 
the temple relationship that we gain from the totality of New Testament 
evidence. Despite the meaning of the incident for the historical Jesus 
or the presentation of this meaning in the gospels, the positive atti- 
tudes towards the temple by some of the first Christians clearly indi- 
cate that the temple institution was not easily abandoned even if it 
was theoretically or theologically surpassed. 

Moreover, as the historical Jesus is not in the centre of my inves- 
tigation, I am focusing on the processes possibly involved in the end 
production of the Fourth Gospel at the time when the temple was 
destroyed, and on the social characteristics of the Johannine com- 
munity in the forming the Gospel. The exact historical (diachronic) 
development of the alleged community remains uncertain. My focus 
is on the period at the time when the Gospel was written down, 
possibly at around 90—100 се and its near past.” Arguments used 
in the scholarly debate concerning the character of these stories as 
well as the evaluation of the temple relationship on the second level 


> Concerning a possible historical development of the history of the community, 
see particularly Brown (1979:22—24) but also Martyn (1979), Wengst (1981), Borgen 
(1991) and Frühwald-Kónig (1998) among others. For a discussion of the dating of 
the Gospel of John, see the consensus view explained by Barrett (1978:127ff), now 
challenged by K. Berger (1997). While concentrating on internal evidence, K. Berger 
does not face the challenge of an early dating from the fact that the orthodox 
Christian writers seem unaware of the existence of the Gospel. The first evidence 
of the use of the Gospel is from gnostic sources (Barrett 1978:124—125). 
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may in the next round have impacts on the evaluation of the his- 
torical Jesus, but that is yet another discussion. 


4.5.2 Formal Analysis 


This analysis contains three formal aspects of the passage 2:13-22, 
i.c. location in the gospel narrative, fusion of pericopes (traditions or 
sources) and composition (structure). 


4.5.2.1 Location 
Where location in the gospel narrative or narrative chronology is 
concerned, the order of presented events within the entire Gospel 
has caused many theories about the possible intentions of John. In 
2:13, we are immediately lead into the ‘Passover of the Jews’ (tò 
пбсҳо тёу 'lovóatov) and Jesus ‘walked up to Jerusalem’ (&àvéfm eig 
‘TepoodAvua), as one of the first reported incidents during his min- 
istry. In the Synoptics, this incident is said to have taken place at 
the one and only Passover where Jesus came to Jerusalem and at 
which he was crucified. 

The whole of John's composition might be theologically motivated, 
a theory that emphasises the prominent place of the passage as a 
key to interpretation of the Gospel. The links of the stories both 
before and after the temple cleansing are significant since they are 
missing in the Synoptics. As pointed out above, the section 1:19—12:50 
forms one unit, a ‘book of signs’ where Jesus ‘reveals himself to the 
world and to his own’ (Brown 1988:16). Similarly, the signs in 
1:19—4:54 may represent a unit with discussions of features in the 
traditional practice: the story of the wedding of Cana indicates dis- 
cussions of Jewish purification rules, the cleansing takes up the rela- 
tion to the Jerusalem temple, the Nicodemus dialogue discusses the 
necessity of a new start or birth from above even for the ‘Jews’, and 
the Samaritan story discusses the geographical boundaries of the wor- 
ship. The hterary problem is that of the disposition of the material, 


5% See Mt 21:12-13; Mk 11:15f Lk 19:45ff. Barrett (1978:195), as do many com- 
mentators, argues that the cleansing historically took place late in the ministry of 
Jesus, as the synoptic tradition also testifies. Brown (1966:118) agrees, but he thinks 
that the prophecy about the destruction can be dated early, partly because the wit- 
nesses, according to the synoptic traditions, had problems remembering the exact 
words of Jesus. 
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and Lindars (1972:134) argues that the temple cleansing originally 
belonged to the section of the last Passover also in John.” Such con- 
siderations, however, have little impact on the understanding of this 
passage in relation to the Passover and possible replacement motifs 
in that connection. If, for instance, the passage originally belonged 
to Jn 12, as Lindars argues, the context of the cleansing was still 
the Passover festival and could still be connected to the attitudes of 
the community towards temple Judaism. 

The presented chronology may indicate that the author wanted 
to stress the importance of this story, but the meaning of this accen- 
tuation is in any case relative to our overall interpretation of the 
passage. Schnelle (1996:359—360), for instance, argues that the pas- 
sage stresses features in accordance with Schnelle’s overall under- 
standing of the passage, such as the theology of the cross (Christology) 
and Jesus as the true place of salvation (ecclesiology). The impor- 
tance of the chronology is a feature of form that yields next to noth- 
ing if not filled with argumentative force form other observations. 
The interesting question from my perspective is how Jesus 1s pre- 
sented within the traditional Jewish temple framework of the Gospel 
of John, as will be shown. 


4.5.2.2 Fusion of Pericopes 

Where a possible fusion or combination of traditions or sources is 
concerned, we may take as our point of departure the three sections 
in the Johannine version that find parallel material at different places 
in the Synoptic Gospels and in Acts. These sections may be used 
as guidelines to a re-construction of the passage: 


1. The temple cleansing. In Jn 2:13-17 (the temple cleansing 
proper and the reactions of the disciples), we find synoptic 
material in Mt 21:10—17, and Luke writes in 19:45—46 that 
Jesus cleansed the temple on the same day that he arrived in 
Jerusalem. In Mk 11:15-19, he came to the temple the day 
after his first arrival to the town (Mk 11:11). 


5 Supported by Ashton (1991:414, n. 18). Lindars (1972:50—51) argues that the 
reason for John to place the passage at the beginning of the Gospel may be that 
it was not particularly suitable at the end of the Gospel in connection with the res- 
urrection of Lazarus, which is presented as the prime motive for the priest’s plot 


(11:46). 
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2. The challenge from the ‘Jews’. The challenge in Jn 2:18 (Jesus 
challenged immediately after the cleansing) is found in Mk 
11:27-28 et par. where Jesus was challenged the day after the 
cleansing. 

3. The prophecy. To Jn 2:19—20 (the prophecy of the temple de- 
struction) we find parallels in Mk 14:58; Mt 26:61 which tell 
us that someone lied against Jesus at the trial, saying that Jesus 
had wanted to tear down the temple and build it back up three 
days later. The destruction of the temple is also mentioned 
when Jesus is hanging on the cross, see Mk 15:29; Mt 27:40. 
Luke mentions these accusations in the trial of Stephen in Acts 
6:14. 


Further literary. details are not necessary for my purpose (see for 
instance the analysis in Borgen 1990:149—155; Адпа 2000:179—190). 
This division is based upon the sequel in the Synoptics, but in John, 
the challenge from the ‘Jews’ is much more clearly connected to the 
cleansing event itself? As in John, this means that the challenge in 
Mark may be looked upon as a part of the cleansing story.?' The 
comparison with the Synoptics at this point shows that we have two 
different components in the Johannine passage: 


1. The cleansing proper (with the actual cleansing and the challenge) 
and 
2. the prophecy about the temple destruction. 


°) Even in Mark the challenge seems to refer to the cleansing; it is at least difficult 


to see what tadta in Mk 11:28 is supposed to refer to, if not to the temple cleans- 
ing in Mk 11:15f£. The wording in the challenge is very similar in John and Mark, 
compare Mk 11:28 and Jn 2:18. СЕ Mk 11:28 кол ÉAeyov adt@: v nota é&ovoiq 
тофта norig; Ñ tig oor ÉÓcxev thy eovotav tabtv (vo, tadta лос; Jn 2:18 
anexptOnoav odv ої Tovdaior кой eixav ot, TC onuciov dSerxvbers fitv бті tata 
noteic; In Matthew and Luke, the challenge clearly points back to the teaching of 
Jesus (see Mt 21:23 and Lk 20:2). 

?' Bultmann (1971:125, n.1) argued that since the challenge in Mk 11:27 is not 
a literary (Le. exact word for word) parallel to Jn 2:18, there is no need to sup- 
pose that the ‘narrator’ (John) had connected the cleansing and the challenge from 
the synoptic literature, e.g. Mk 11:15-17, 27-28. Dodd (1963:160—161) argues that 
John has followed an independent strain of tradition here partly since he presents 
a sequel that seems more natural than the synoptic one. Neirynck (1979) argues 
against Boismard and Lamouille (1977) that the similarity between John and the 
Synoptics at this point cannot be denied, a position supported by Borgen (1990:434). 
For me, the differences are interesting, independent of the question of their genesis. 
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In addition to these two components, the comparison between the 
Synoptics and the Gospel of John allows us to see even more clearly 
that the Johannine passage consists of yet another component, the 
Johannine comments and transitional remarks (2:13, 17, 21, 22). As 
the comments and remarks are keys to the understanding of the pas- 
sage, they are essential for an evaluation of the end result. The com- 
ments point beyond the first level towards the activity of a post-Easter 
community. 

The analysis of the pericopes in 2:13-22 has demonstrated that 
the passage displays three characteristics. First, regardless of what 
historically took place (both on the first and on the second level), 
the Gospel of John presents the prophecy to be a saying of Jesus 
himself, a direct answer to the challenge from the ‘Jews’. Secondly, 
it gives suggestive comments to the reading of the prophecy, demon- 
strating the preferred reading. Thirdly, by combining cleansing and 
prophecy in this way, the text presents an enigma that is only solved 
by the comment in 2:21—22, adding further stress on the importance 
of these verses. 


4.5.2.3 Structure 

The structure of the passage may be divided in several ways. Based 
on redactional criteria we may divide the passage into three sections: 
1. 2:13 (introduction), 2. 2:14—22: Jesus in the temple with two sub- 
sections (2:14—17 and 2:18-21), and 3. 2:22: post-resurrectional com- 
ment of faith. Borgen (1990) has suggested a fruitful alternative, I 
think, with an arrangement of the passage that also demonstrates a 
partly opposing structure of the passage in relation to the one men- 
tioned above based on the synoptic pericopes: 


1. Introductory comment (2:13), 
2. action (2:14-16), and 
З. debate (2:17-22) with three different comments reflecting the 
Johannine position and with the challenge included to intro- 
duce further comments, 
a. comment on the reason for Jesus being consumed (i.e. the 
transitional remark of 2:17), 


© Cf. Adna 1993:547-548), while Ulrichsen (2003:203) follows Schnackenburg 
(1970a:360): 1. frame (2:13), 2. cleansing (2:14—17), and 3. questioning (2:18-22). 
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b. comment on the temple saying of Jesus (2:21), and 
c. a comment on post-Easter reflections by the disciples (2:22). 


Borgen (1990:432ff) argues that this arrangement is in accordance 
with the classical exposition structure ‘case-debate’ where 2:13-16 
forms the first part, the ‘case’ or event or the unit of tradition, and 
2:17-22 the second part, the ‘debate’ with the expository comments. 
In this way, the structure obliterates the structure inferred from the 
Synoptics with the components, cleansing (13-17), challenge (18—20), 
and comment (21-22). 

According to Borgen there are four observations showing that the 
debate in 2:17-22 may be regarded as an exposition of the case pre- 
sented in 2:13-16 (Borgen 1990:436): 


1. Temple and house, iepóv and оїкос (2:14, 15, 16) from the first 
part are interpreted in the second part, in 2:17 oikog is taken 
up from 2:16 and from 2:18-21 with the synonym voóg that 
may be an elaboration of iepóv. 

2. Jn 2:22 concludes the passage by connecting it to the Old 
Testament citation from the Psalms in 2:17. This quotation 
indicates the meaning of the cleansing in a particular way, 

3. Jn 2:17 introduces the interpretation, and 

4. тото in 2:18 refers back to the cleansing. 


Ulrichsen (2003:204) argues against this structure for three reasons: 
2:16 and 2:17 can hardly be placed in two different sections since 
they are logically connected, the two main sections (2:14—17 and 
2:18-22) are concluded with comments of the disciples’ reflections, 
and finally, the particle oov in 2:18 also clearly demonstrates that 


° Borgen also observes the same structure in Jn 5 ара 6. The general aim of 
Borgen's paper is not a discussion of the temple cleansing in isolation, but to dis- 
cuss the hypothesis that John and the Synoptics are mutually independent, which 
Borgen argues they are, supporting theories of Dodd (1963) among others, while 
criticising Neirynck (1990) among others. Borgen starts with an investigation of pre- 
synoptic material in Paul's 1 Cor 10:3—4, 16, 17, 21; 11:23-29, comparing it with 
the synoptic version of Mk 14:22-25. He finds that the agreements between the 
Johannine material and the synoptic material are neither close, nor more striking, 
than those between the passages studied from Paul and Mark. He also wants to let 
this comparison throw light upon the transmission of tradition and expository and 
paraphrasal usage of the tradition in John. 
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the verse starts a new section. The passage would then be a com- 
position of combined traditions of cleansing and temple-prophecy 
(perhaps independent of the Synoptics). 

Nevertheless, there are traces of the ‘case-debate’ form as Borgen 
argues. Borgen’s approach is easily connected to the two-level analy- 
sis employed in my investigation in a joint method demonstrating 
more of the implicit intentions of the author. In that case, the debate- 
part, 2:17-22, is composed of two kinds of direct reference to the 
temple: discussion and comments. 2:17 concludes the action of the 
cleansing, and 2:21—22 concludes the whole passage. 2:21 and 2:22 
are comments and clues to the way the Johannine community looked 
upon the Jerusalem temple. The meaning of the passage on the sec- 
ond level of interpretation may therefore be extracted from the 
authoritative component of 2:17-22 alone. Particular weight has to 
be put on the comment in 2:21 which points back to the saying of 
Jesus in 2:19 and perhaps also to 2:17.9* 


4.5.2.4 Formal Analysis and the Community 

All three elements of the formal investigation, the narrative chronol- 
ogy, the combination of pericopes and the structure of the passage, 
have relevance for this study of the Johannine community. The unex- 
pected location of the ‘temple cleansing’ reinforces the topical con- 
nection with the first part of the Gospel, the ‘book of signs’ (at least 
1:19—4:54) and thus makes the logical connection between Jn 2 and 
Jn 4 more plausible, a conclusion supporting the synopsis of these 
passages (see below). The combination of traditions known from other 
writings in the New Testament points to the individuality of the 
Gospel of John concerning the temple cleansing since the prophecy 
is put into the mouth of Jesus and leads to the author's declaration 
of Jesus’ body as a temple. The compositional analysis explores the 
consequences of the case-debate form, which gives special attention 
to the debate-passage in which the interpretation and message of the 
author are given. The case-debate form would indicate that details 
in the case-story are of minor interest for the understanding of the 


51 Borgen's general theses are also criticised by Neirynck (1990). Neirynck opposes 
Borgen's claim about the independence of John, but is in agreement concerning 
the existence of a ‘form’ consisting of an expository interpretation and a para- 
phrasing commentary in 2:12—22 (Neirynck 1990:450), cf. Boismard and Lamouille 
(1977). 
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whole passage on the second level. Furthermore, the details are often 
accentuated by comments in a symbolic manner (see also below), 
e.g. the signification of Jesus driving out the sacrificial animals, the 
description of Jesus making a whip instead of using a stick, and of 
the importance of the fact that neither the doves nor the dove sell- 
ers were driven out. Distinctive emphasis should therefore not be put 
on the quotation in 2:17 in the overall understanding of the pas- 
sage, but rather on the definition of the body of Jesus as a temple 
in 2:21. 

2:13-22 mentions the temple five times, representing five relations 
between Jesus and the temple, once in the introduction, once in the 
event-part, twice in the debate part and once in the postscript. In 
the introduction (2:13), 1t 1s indicated that Jesus participated in the 
Jewish temple cultus, an observation that is repeated at the end of 
the story (2:23). In the rest of the event-part, 2:14—16, Jesus 15 pre- 
sented as a temple reformer. At least this is the initial impression as 
Jesus seems to be attacking what he regards as abusive practice. In 
the first part of the debate-part, 2:18—20, Jesus is presented as a 
temple rebuilder; if we read this passage isolated this is at least 
the initial impression. In the last section of the debate-part, 2:21—22, 
the interpretative key 1s given for the enigmatic temple prophecy, the 
body of Jesus 1s now identified by the author as a temple. They all 
present how the community looked upon the relation of Jesus to the 
temple. 


4.5.3 Near Context and Transitional Remarks 


In Jn 2:13, the scenery description takes us from Capernaum to 
Jerusalem, a fact that marks the beginning of a new story. At the 
same time, the transition also connects the present passage themat- 
ically to the preceding story of the wedding at Cana (2:1-12). In the 
explanation of the purpose of the water jars in 2:6, the jars are 
described as part of a typical Jewish custom, the cleansing (before 
eating), Kata tov кодорісџоу tov Tovdatwv. This explanation (with 
a genitive plural of Tovóoiog) is similar to the form seen in 2:13 
concerning the Passover, tò ласҳо tv ‘lovdaimv—thus indicating а 
thematic coherence of these passages.” 


° In addition, several topical arguments are used by scholars demonstrating the 
coherence of Jn 2 (see Dodd 1953:297). 
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Consequently, Brown (1966:121) argues that the cleansing in the 
subsequent passage fits in with motifs already seen at the wedding 
at Cana in 2:1-12, a story that in his view, also contains replacing 
motifs. He sees a ‘replacement of Jewish institutions, and an abun- 
dance of wine heralding the messianic times’. Brown puts forward 
the argument that the replacement of water with wine is a sign 
telling who Jesus is. ‘All previous religious institutions, customs and 
feasts lose meaning in his presence’, he argues (Brown 1966:104). 
He rightly draws in the meaning of the preceding context to en- 
lighten the ‘temple cleansing’, but does the story of the wedding at 
Cana in fact say that old traditions or customs were terminated by 
Jesus and that this is what was preached to and by the Johannine 
community? 

If there are any replacement motifs in 2:1-12, the use of the jars 
and the making of good wine are two possible candidates. However, 
there are several problems of logic in the metaphorical language 
involved in regarding the text as demonstrating that John is pre- 
senting a replacement of a Jewish institution of some kind if we read 
the narrative in the way of Brown. If abundance of wine is a cen- 
tral point in the story, it tells us more about the new conditions of 
life than rejecting the previous ones. The chief steward’s conclusion 
that the second type of wine was better than the first type (2:10), 
points rather to an improvement than total abrogation. In fact, the 
conclusion by John of the story in 2:11 does not stress the abun- 
dance of wine, only the changing of water to wine. Obdtog in the ex- 
pression тотту émoinoev...0 'Inoobg does not specify anything 
particular in the preceding story.^? 


% Lindars (1972:133) too, argues that the marriage at Cana and the temple 
cleansing both demonstrate that ‘he brings a new and better way of access to God’. 
However, he also argues that the symbolic act of Jesus in the temple cleansing story 
‘indicates a radical break with the existing religion of Judaism’. He argues that the 
narrative development in the Gospel of John by the report on Nicodemus, repre- 
sentative of official Judaism, and the subsequent stories of the Samaritans and the 
Gentile reflect at the same time the spread of the church described in Acts 1—11. 
The discourse with Nicodemus expresses even more strongly the radical break with 
the past, Lindars argues. The relevance of this statement for the relationship between 
Jesus and the temple involved in 2:13-22 is, however, minimal. Lindars seems to 
have confused the personal challenge found in Jn 3 and the challenge towards the 
temple Judaism in Jn 2. The Nicodemus story can only be used to point to a new 
reality ascribed to the followers of Jesus as being born from above or born again 


(3:3). 
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As argued above by way of formal analysis, the scenery shift in 
2:13 announces a new story, but at the same time, it connects the 
present passage thematically to the preceding story. The pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem seems to refer to the customary pilgrimage to Jerusalem," 
and Jesus is thus presented as participating in this main Jewish pil- 
grim festival. This observation is my starting point for the subse- 
quent interpretation. 

The episode with the cleansing takes place not only in the Jewish 
culüc centre, Jerusalem, but it is also connected to a special temple 
occasion, the temple cultus at Passover that was about to be cele- 
brated, see 2:13 (éyyog fjv tò né&oya). In 2:14, the scenery is fur- 
ther centred around the temple, (èv тф igp@)—as Jesus is reported 
to pay a visit to the sanctuary. Thus, from the very beginning of 
this passage Jesus is described both as а ‘Jew’ and undoubtedly as 
a temple adherent. 2:23 reports that the time of Passover had come, 
further reinforcing the Passover theme and making it a frame within 
which this passage is to be seen. The comments of 2:23—24 could 
be reckoned together with the temple cleansing of 2:13-22 as it con- 
tinues the comment in 2:21—22 and as 2:23 repeats the name of the 
coming festival. However, these comments also function as a transi- 
tional remark from the story of the temple cleansing to the Nicodemus 
story in Jn 3. With the festival theme as compositional a framework 
of 2:14—22, the community are locates Jesus on a scene governed 
by the temple-theme. It is thus possible to limit a detailed exegesis 
of the temple cleansing to 2:13-22. The word 'Iovóatog (Jew or 
‘Judean’) is used three times in Jn 2, in 2:2, 2:13, and 2:23. The 
use of the word "ovóotot in Jn 2 is connected to two typical traits 
of the Jewish socio-cultural milieu: rites of purification (2:6) and the 
Jerusalem pilgrimage (2:13, 23). Is it possible to see Jesus as a part 
of this socio-cultural milieu, or 1s he depicted as in opposition to 1t? 
The problem is that the author seems to separate Jesus from the 
adherence of the Jewish customs alone by using the word while still 
a part of Judaism. So, what does he mean by telling us that Jesus 
was operating among Tovdatot? 


% For instance Josephus Bell. 2:10 demonstrates its dominant position and tra- 
ditional character, referring to the vast crowd that streamed in from the country 
for the ceremony. 

95 As the expression recalls a well-known Hebrew construction (Barrett 1978:197), 
cf. Jn 6:4; 7:2; 11:55, it further underlines the Jewish context. 
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The reference of the word on the first level seems to be those 
who participate in these customs and celebrate, thus including Galileans 
(see 4:45). The expression tò лбоҳо t&v Лооболоу (2:13) indicates 
that John has given the word Лообоїос a different meaning. Perhaps 
he is alluding to a Christian Passover that had already been insti- 
tutionalised; it is as if John was emphasising the word ‘Jewish’ against 
the Passover celebration known by him as ‘Christian’. In that case, 
it weakens the argument that Jesus, for the Johannine community, 
is depicted as a temple adherent. However, as Lindars (1972:137) 
argues, there are no Christian counterparts to the Jewish ‘Tabernacles 
in 7:2—a passage that has the same phrasing. The word ‘lovéaiog 
is used in different ways throughout the Gospel and refers to different 
entities (the Jewish leaders, a particular audience of Jesus, a more 
general reference etc.), but there is little evidence in this passage that 
indicates that it is a general term for Jesus’ opponents as the term 
may be applied elsewhere in the Gospel (see 9:22; 12:42; 16:2). In 
these verses, the author depicts an opposition between Jesus and the 
‘Jews’. In Jn 2, however, there is no such identification and we should 
therefore be careful to say that the use of the word ‘Jews’ whenever 
applied indicates a rejection of the Jewish traditions. 


4.5.4 The First Temple Mentioned in Jn 2:14—17 


The first temple presented is the temple building in Jerusalem. In 
2:14, the temple is mentioned twice, both when Jesus comes to the 
temple (2:14а) and when the author lists the objects normally con- 
nected to sacrifice in one or another way: cattle, sheep, doves, and 
moneychangers (2:14b). ‘The temple orientation of the passage is thus 
accentuated. Nevertheless, what this accentuation meant to the author 
and his community is again, of course, relative to the overall func- 
tion of the passage. I shall argue that when Jesus is placed within 
this context as a temple adherent, we must, at least within 2:14—17, 
perceive the cultus-orientation as an acceptance of the cultus, or a 
reference to such an acceptance on the first level. 

The Johannine attitude towards the temple institution, i.c. as seen 
on the second level, becomes more difficult to analyse in connection 
with 2:15 where it is told that Jesus makes a whip, or something 
like a whip according to some manuscripts (see Aland, Aland, 
Karavidopoulos et al. 1993:252). He then drives people out of the 
place, he pours out the money and speaks angrily to the dove sellers. 
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'This could indicate that Jesus drives out the sacrificial animals and 
thus in principle declares the abrogation of the temple institution. 
Several scholars argue in this way, for example Schnackenburg 
(1971b:370), and Barrett (1978:198).? However, this is not as appar- 
ent as presumed. IIàg in the expression névtaç éGéBoAev (2:15) indi- 
cates that not only the animals, but even the men were driven out 
(Barrett 1978:198). Chilton (1991:33) points, likewise, to the fact that 
the problem of the sentence is also that of position, as лбутес refers 
to personnel mentioned in verse 14. This observation more plausi- 
bly focuses on the trade rather than on the sacrifice, and indicates 
that the purification of the temple or a rejection of this kind of trade 
Is in question. In addition, although Jesus tells the dove sellers to 
take their things away (cf. &pate tadta) in 2:16, the reasons given 
for the action focus once again on the trading, not on the presence 
or non-presence of the sacrificial animals per se. The fact that he 
uses a whip and not a stick, may attest that the author knows the 
prohibition of using sticks in the temple area." If there were such 
a prohibition and if the author knew about it, the author would 
demonstrate his respect for this tradition."! 

The reasons given for the actions by Jesus could also be described 
as reforming by the logion in 2:16b: uñ лоеїтє tov oikov tod notpóg 
цоо оїкоу é&uxopíov. His definition of the Herodian temple as the 


° Barrett here refers to Jn 1:29 and concludes that ‘John may have in mind the 
thought that animals are no longer needed for sacrifice in the presence of Jesus as 
the Lamb of God’. The precaution indicated by the word ‘may’ well demonstrates 
his uneasiness regarding the exegetical details here. Dodd (1953:300ff) thinks that 
the replacement idea is the main idea of 2:13-22 and that it is ‘plain enough’ 
(1953:301). He understands the cleansing of the temple as purging, by the expul- 
sion of the sacrificial animals from its courts and that the text ‘signifies the destruc- 
tion and replacement of the system of religious observance of which the temple was 
the centre’ (1953:301). 

” Barrett (1978:197) refers to m. Ber. 9:5 and the use of 2pn. It is of course 
doubtful whether this prohibition existed in the time of John. He also doubts the 
validity of this prohibition concerning those who were looking after the herds. 

7! Дапа (2000:179—180, n. 63) too, admits that the passage in John is alluding 
to purification rather than replacement, but since he is focused on the historical 
Jesus, the Johannine version may be explained by difficulties in the transition of 
the story: 

Wahrscheinlich ist die Schwierigkeit tiberlieferungs- bzw. redaktionsgeschichtlich 
aufzulösen, indem sich die Apposition té te npóßata xoi totg Вбос als sekundäre 
Hinzufügung erkenntlich macht, die die Bezugsgrósse des лбутос gegenüber der 
vorgegebenen Überlieferung (= Verkäufer + Tiere) auf die Tiere allein einschránkt. 
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house of his Father (оїкос tod лотрбс pov), further stresses his loy- 
alty to the temple and defines the status of this temple, it is a place 
of divine presence (cf. the understanding of the temple in Schrenk 
1965). The meaning of the preceding actions is defined by the words 
here spoken. This is not a direct Old Testament/Tanak quotation, 
but it alludes perhaps to Zech 14:20ff (Hebrew Bible, not LXX) 
commenting on the trade in the temple, with a possible eschatolog- 
ical meaning that from the community's point of view is now con- 
sidered fulfilled, as in 4:23 (GAAG ёрҳетол бро xoi vdv ёотіу). A 
reforming of the temple could also be seen as inaugurating a new 
kind of temple worship,” but the relationship between the new and 
old temple practice is nowhere stated clearly. 

Without any synoptic similarities, the quotation in 2:17 is quite 
obviously editorial, as Adna (2000:207) also concludes. The text 
quotes Ps 68:10 (LXX) but changes the tense of the verb from 
Katéoayev to котофбүєтол. The citation is derived from a much- 
applied psalm in the New Testament for christological support with 
its references to a ‘righteous sufferer.? The New Testament evi- 
dence for a widespread use of the psalm in the early church is clear 
enough, even in John, but there are reasons to doubt that such an 
understanding is involved here." The function of the quotation in 
Jn 2:17 in relation to the temple attitude and the question of replace- 
ment of the temple by the community are not stated. Malina and 
Rohrbaugh (1998:74) argue that the missing part of the quotation 
is supposed to have been supplied by the audience and thereby the 


72 The eschatological interpretation is also Adna’s solution (2000:205) when he 
argues that the allusion to Zechariah is a pre-Johannine reflection of a prophetic 
word now come true. He argues that it is a result of a conviction expressing an 
enlargement of the sanctity and that Jn 2:16b is temple friendly (2000:206). 

7 СЕ Jn 15:25 (Ps 69 v. 5a); Rom 15:3 (v. 10b); Mt 27:34 (v. 22a); Mt 27:48; 
Mk 15:36; Lk 23:36; Jn 19:28-30 (v. 22b). 

™ Tt was not generally expected that the Messiah should die, and the Christian 
claims might have wanted to meet this objection, see Borgen (1990:436); Lindars 
(1972:144); Schnackenburg (1971a:367); Haenchen (1980:203). Barrett (1978:198) 
argues that John thought that the Psalmist was speaking of Jesus. Dodd (1953:301) 
in contrast, in a kind of typological interpretation, sees an analogy between 
the righteous sufferer of the psalm and Jesus: “The implication is that, just as the 
Righteous Sufferer of the Psalm paid the price of his loyalty to the temple, so the 
action of Jesus in cleansing the temple will bring him to grief". There is no indi- 
cation in the text towards such an interpretation and we should therefore keep to 
the most straightforward way of reading, as Barrett does, cf. Frühwald-Kónig 
(1998:87). 
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author forced the attention to the missing part (‘the insult of those 
who insult you has fallen on me’). The quotation therefore deals 
with the question of honour and shame. Jesus takes upon himself 
the task of restoring the honour of God, as trade generally (not only 
in the Temple) was regarded to be dishonest. ‘The argument that 
the missing part is more important than the expressed part is not 
convincing, but the honour and shame issue is naturally a present 
one here. It is neither obvious that the citation links the cleansing 
with the passion narrative and accordingly, that it accounts for the 
arrest of Jesus as a result of his open protest against the temple 
(Lindars 1972:140).” 

Death is not indicated in the Psalm and Jesus’ death is not directly 
mentioned before 2:19. The link between the meaning of koxeo0to 
in 2:17 and the destruction of the temple interpreted as the ‘body 
temple’, could nonetheless indicate that the zeal is a symbol for the 
sufferings of Jesus referred to in the passion story. In that case, the 
whole temple cleansing story functions as a symbol for the predicted 
destruction of the ‘body temple’, as scholars like Kieffer (1987:70) 
and also Adna (2000:198-206) argue. However, the future form in 
the expression (котофбүгтої ue) reflects а natural change of the per- 
fect tense of the citation and is not necessarily to be read as a pre- 
diction on Jesus’ destiny (see Barrett 1978:201; Ulrichsen 2003:208 209). 
The comment in 2:17 concerning the disciples may also indicate 
temple adherence since it is rather his own eagerness (бАос̧) that will 
consume Aim, not his eagerness that will lead others to put him to 
death.’° It is the use of the word ‘zeal’ that stresses the impression 
given by the preceding verses of Jesus’ attachment to the temple, he 
may be described as someone who goes beyond the ordinary cultus 
partaker when presented as а ‘Jew who attacks what he deems 


75 Jesus seems rather to stand in a long tradition of temple criticism, as indicated 
in the Old Testament/Tanak, referring either to a temple reform (cf. the reform 
of Hezekiah reported in 2 Chr 29—31) or even a more radical one of prophetic 
intention (Isa 66:1; Amos 5:25-27, cf. Acts 7:49—50). Criticism of the temple had 
long traditions in Judaism and was probably strengthened after the desecration of 
the temple in the time of the Maccabeans, see Theissen (1999:140) who finds four 
temple critical groups among Jews at that time: Essenes, Samaritans, the movement 
of John the Baptist and Jesus, and Gentile Christians. 

^? CijAog is a word that had a wide range of meanings, such as ‘jealousy, pride 
and spirit’, but as the good sense is more usual, ‘eager rivalry and zeal’ are more 
likely translations. See Liddell, Scott, Jones et al. (1940:755) and Bauer (1979:337). 
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unworthy. Schrenk is probably right when he argues that the pas- 
sage 1s not intended as an act of irreligion (1965:243), but he also 
argues that this could mean that Jesus just did not want to give 
offence to ‘Judaism’. Surely, at least John could not have been afraid 
of presenting Jesus as offending other ‘Jews’ since in 8:59, for instance, 
the ‘Jews’ are said to have picked up stones to throw at him, clearly 
indicating that Jesus was not afraid of offending them." It is possi- 
ble that John has the death of Jesus in mind here and we may con- 
nect it to 2:21 where the body of Jesus 1s presented to be a temple. 
However, the status of this body in relation to the Jerusalem tem- 
ple is still unclear. 

The picture of Jesus’ adherence to the temple institution is strength- 
ened by comparing the attitude with other statements in the Gospel 
that indicate Jesus’ commitment towards the temple. In 18:20, Jesus 
proclaims his temple commitment in a summary of all his activity. 
The main point in 18:20 hes in the statement that he had spoken 
freely, and nothing had been secret, and 18:20 cannot for this rea- 
son bear witness to a rejection of these institutions on the part of 
Jesus. It is rather an example of his adherence to the temple at 
least in one way—and can hardly be taken as an argument for a 
total rejection of the temple institution by the Johannine community. 

I find it unlikely that the presentation of the temple adherence of 
Jesus indicates a break with the temple insütution on the part of 
John and his community at least in the first part of the story 
(2:13-16). Together with the criticism of the abuses in the temple, 
Jesus is presented by the author as a faithful and zealous temple 
devotee. There are, in fact, no indications this far that the temple 
sacrifices representing the present order of the temple religion are 
distorted by the actions of Jesus. Jesus’ criticism in 2:16 does not 
mean that the temple stopped being his father’s house after the trad- 
ing had been disturbed. The section 2:14—17 is in itself best char- 
acterised as a presentation of the community’s critical loyalty to the 
temple although it is difficult to ascertain the exact intentions. 


7 Similarly, Lindars (1972:138) argues that the phrase to which Jesus was protest- 
ing was the ‘outward show of piety which insisted on a ‘pure’ coinage without 
corresponding purity of heart’. Lindars sees a connection to Mk 11:16 where Jesus 
Is said to have “tried to stop people from using the Temple precincts as a right of 
way (Mk 11.16). Beasley-Murray (1987:39) also supports the view that the men- 
tioning of the zeal ‘suggests a positive attitude to the temple, and not one of total 
rejection (contrary to the frequently held opinion)’. 
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4.5.5 The Second Temple Mentioned in Jn 2:18—22 


The second temple is the body of Jesus as presented in 2:21. The 
major question is whether the first temple mentioned in this passage 
is in any way replaced or to what degree it has been replaced by 
the body temple of Jesus, and whether it also indicates an active 
abrogation of the temple by the Johannine Christians. The Johannine 
reflection is particularly evident in the comments of 2:21-22 pre- 
senting the misunderstanding of the ‘Jews’ in 2:20 as well as the 
solution to it. The challenge from the ‘Jews’ in 2:18-19 is most prob- 
ably also a Johannine tradition of its own, a conclusion that is quite 
in accordance with the ‘case-debate’ scheme.” 

The answer of Jesus in 2:19 to the question of the ‘Jews’ reported 
in 2:18, could be understood within the same temple framework as 
noticed above. The ‘Jews’ get upset and demand a sign for his zeal- 
ous actions, and Jesus is actually said to be willing to give this sign: 
Aócote tóv уобу TODTOV кої EV tptolv ђцёролс ёүєр®@ avtov.” Against 
this background he may also be looked upon as a temple rebuilder, 
he is after all promising to rebuild the temple if they, the ‘Jews’ (sec- 
ond person plural), destroy it. The ‘Jews’ conceive what he promises 
to be impossible, referring to the great number of years the build- 
ings had been under construction. If the passage had stopped at 
2:20, it would again have accentuated Jesus’ true adherence to the 
temple institution; he cleanses the temple of what he deems unwor- 
thy, and afterwards he utters that he is willing to raise it up by him- 
self if it were to be destroyed! Seen this way, Jn 2:18 20 is a positive 
recognition of the temple. The end function of the passage in rela- 
tion to temple replacement is dependent on the function of the inter- 
pretative key (2:21 see further down). 

The situation follows a common social matrix of challenge and 
riposte, also called ‘a game of wits’ (Malina and Rohrbaugh 1998:75, 
147—148). The riposte seems to have been looked upon as success- 
ful by the disciples (see 2:23). For the post-Easter community the 


?^ Adna (2000:208-211) argues that the passage is pre-Johannine in origin, but 
stamped by the Evangelist’s editorial work. He does not see any difficulties in 
combining his own insights and the solution presented by Borgen (1990) concern- 
ing the 'case-debate' form of the passage (Adna 2000:212). 

7 Although Ао also means ‘destroy’, the use of the word does not indicate in 
which way and its degree, whether temporarily or in a permanent way. 
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explanation in 2:21 is, however, even more important. The genitive 
TOD cópuotog оъто® in 2:21 is probably an explanation of the pre- 
ceding genitive tod vaod, saying that ‘he spoke of the temple—which 
is his body’, and 2:22 is repeating the word éyeipw from 2:19, obser- 
vations demonstrating that the verses 2:21-22 point back to the 
prophecy of 2:19 in a formal manner. The mentioning of ^удо in 
12:32 also indicates the connection between ‘being lifted’ and the 
resurrection. 'Ywóo and éyetpw in each passage do refer to the same 
object and the expression ó voóg odtog, in 2:19 is now seen as a 
reference to the ‘body temple’ and not primarily to the geographi- 
cal temple. This observance explains the enigma the ‘Jews’ did not 
perceive, but it certainly raises new enigmas for us. That the use of 
the metaphor ‘temple’ for a body was common can be inferred from 
a large range of texts, both in the New Testament” and other (Jewish) 
texts.?! Since it is so common, it is difficult to take the New Testament 
passages as the only background for an explanation of the explicit 
Johannine usage. Although other New Testament passages might 
bear witness to a similar transference of the meaning of the temple 
to non-geographical areas and may be used as an example of par- 
allel phenomena (Gartner 1965:142), they cannot be employed as 
direct keys to the idea and situation in the Johannine community. 
The main problem with the Johannine passage from my sociologi- 
cal point of view is again that it does not reveal how the author 
looked upon the relationship between the two temples he after all 
presents, 1.e. the temple of Jerusalem and the body of Jesus. 
2:21—22 clearly presents the post-Easter understanding of the say- 
ing of Jesus. 2:19 1s thus reflexively turned into a prophecy that from 
the point of view of the author had already been accomplished. At 


80 Elsewhere in the New Testament voóg is used to denote the Christian church 


particularly (Eph 2:19—21; 4:12; 1 Pet 2:5; 4:17), the individual body of a Christian 
(1 Cor 3:16; 6:19), or as a heavenly figure (Rev 11:19; 21:22; Heb 9:11-12). Paul's 
use of the metaphor оікіо (2 Cor 5:1) for the earthly and celestial body may also 
have some parallel structures. 

*! The Qumran writing 4OFlor 1, 1:6 uses the DTN 07р (a temple of man’) 
which might refer to the community, 7777 (the “Yahad’ or ‘union’, e.g. in 1OS 6:3, 
see below). In Philo Opif. 137, the body of the first man is described as a veòç 
tepdg for the reasonable soul. This first man was not an ordinary man, he was the 
ideal perfect man and a creation unblemished in the times of Eden. See my dis- 
cussion of the observations on Philo and Qumran writings presented in the subse- 
quent chapters. 
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the time of the writing of the comments in 2:21 22, Jesus had been 
crucified and the author thus indirectly declares that he believes him 
to have risen from the dead, and in this way, he is also connecting 
the two statements about the temple in 2:19 and 20. 

The temporal expression év tpioiv ђиёролс̧ may just refer to a 
‘short period of time’ and thus not yet accomplished and then with 
a possible eschatological meaning (cf. Hos 6:2). Likewise, the tem- 
ple prophecy of 2:19 could be understood as a future event even 
from a post-Easter perspective. Schrenk (1965:244) argues in rela- 
tion to the historical Jesus, that the saying in 2:19 


constitutes an unaffaced sign that Jesus did not merely affirm the sanc- 
tity of the cultus, but that He also looked forward to a perfected wor- 
ship in the coming time of the Messianic Son of Man. 


The same could be said mutatis mutandis about John, i.e. on the 
second level. The future form éyepó in 2:19, however, is repeated 
in 2:20 in the form of éyepeig and in 2:22 as myépOn, a fact that 
clearly links these verses together, indicating that the rebuilding is 
interpreted as nothing but the (past) resurrection of Jesus. It 1s cer- 
tainly the ‘body temple’ that now has become the object of the say- 
ing in 2:19, but what did it mean to John and his community as 
seen from the second level perspective? If we could gain an under- 
standing of this transference of the temple, we should also be in a 
better position to judge the meaning of it for the author and the 
community, in addition to the social consequences this meaning con- 
stitutes and from which it was constituted. There are two issues that 
are relevant from my point of view: the connection between case- 
and debate-parts and the possible double entendre in 2:19. Jn 2:21 
certainly refers back to 2:19, but could it refer to the event-part as 
well? Can we still call the passage 2:14—16 a ‘temple adherence 
passage’ in view of our newly gained knowledge of the interpreta- 
tive key? 

Indeed, the compositional pattern case-debate suggests that there 
are connections of different sorts between the two passages. There 
is a topical connection between 2:17 and 2:19, procured by the con- 
nection between iepóv in 2:14, оїкос in 2:16-17, and voóg in 2:20. 
In addition, there is a formal resemblance between 2:17, 22 in that 
they both comment on what the disciples remembered, and both 
present a scriptural reference, directly in 2:17 and indirectly in 2:22. 
However, to see a radical replacement doctrine presented here meets 
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several difficulties. Noóç or tepdv used as a metaphor to designate 
oua does not function very well in the first part (2:13-16) as Jesus 
in this part is not presented as threatening the temple buildings, he 
is only presented as one who criticises and takes action against what 
he considers to be a wrong practice in these buildings. Nevertheless, 
there could be a double entendre in 2:17 as well, since the genitive 
toñ otkou cov alludes both to a ‘body temple’ and to the geographical 
temple, and since 2:22 focuses on the use of scripture. “The scrip- 
ture’ (ў үрофӯ in singular) generally refers to a particular passage of 
scripture (Barrett 1978:201), and the citation in 2:17 1s a good can- 
didate for a reference to ‘scripture’ in 2:22, but it is not a good can- 
didate for a double entendre in 2:17. 

A related problem is the indication that the body temple of Jesus 
(2:21) is to be read into the case-part. 2:22 not only focuses on the 
scripture, but also on what Jesus said, and there are two words by 
Jesus in the passage, 2:16 and 19. Could the dissolution presented 
by the word Ло in 2:19 then be taken to refer both to the geo- 
graphical temple and the body of Jesus in 2:17, while in 2:19 only 
to the body of Jesus? Taken as presentation of the temple attitude 
in the Johannine community the key verse (2:21) presents two main 
alternatives. Either it is the ‘body temple’ only, that has now become 
the object of the saying of Jesus—an interpretation that indicates 
very little replacement involved. Alternatively, there might also be a 
double entendre in 2:19, saying that 


if you tear down this geographical temple, I shall raise up a new one, 
that is a body temple and this temple takes the place of the former. 


This suggestion faces three difficulties. First, it is partly based upon 
the idea found in Mk 14:58 about ‘the temple not made by hands’, 
an idea not found in John and for that reason not particularly inter- 
esting in this connection. We do find an idea of a worship in ‘spirit 
and truth’ in 4:23 24 (see also below), but the idea of a non-phys- 
ical temple and worship is wanting and the resurrected body of Jesus 
is clearly presented as physical at the end of the Gospel (20:27). 
Second, the objects of the two sentences, Avoate tov voóv то%тоу 
and ёүєр® отоу, have one and the same reference—the geograph- 
ical temple or later interpreted to be the body of Jesus, and 2:21 


9? See also the evaluation of the use of Mk 14:58 below. 
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does not say that Jesus was referring to both temples at the same 
time. As in all other passages containing misunderstandings in the 
Gospel of John, the misunderstanding in this passage is also cor- 
rected by the author.” Third, the ‘Jews’ are described as misunder- 
standing when they take Jesus to refer to the geographical temple. 
By seeing a reference to the Jerusalem temple here, we put ourselves 
in the place of the misunderstanding audience. ‘The use of the inter- 
pretive key is then perhaps best limited to the debate-part in a way 
that takes the debate away from the original meaning still present 
in the case. The sign the ‘Jews’ demand is nothing but the resur- 
rection as seen from the final author, but there is little replacement 
involved when Jesus’ answer is presented with a key of interpretation. 
Nevertheless, there is a certain vagueness and ambivalence involv- 
ed. This ambivalence may be explained by the fact that the com- 
munity had been forced to adjust to a situation without a temple. 
It can also be explained by the fact that the temple had such a vital 
importance in Jewish practice and belief both before and after the 
destruction that it could not suddenly be completely abandoned even 
if they were theologically prepared for such a replacement. 

The ambiguity of the passage is often observed, but seldom reflected 
in the conclusions. Koester (1995:82—85) argues in favour of a replace- 
ment theory although he says that “The text makes clear that Jesus’ 
body is a temple, but does not explain how he functions as a tem- 
ple’, he argues, but nevertheless thinks that several aspects of mean- 
ing can be inferred from the context (1995:83). The function of the 
sacrifice, which was integral to the Jerusalem temple, is fulfilled and 
replaced by Jesus because the temple cleansing meant temporarily 
disrupting the temple and, accordingly, foreshadowed the perman- 
ent cessation and replacement, Koester argues (1995:84). This can 
also be inferred from the fact that Jesus in 1:29 is presented as ‘the 
lamb of God’ and from the fact that the transformation of the water 
in the preceding story of the wedding at Cana is identified with 
Jesus’ death as the new means of purification, Koester concludes. In 
connection with the temple cleansing proper, Lindars (1972:137) con- 
cludes that 


55 See Leroy (1968) and also my chapter 7 below. Leroy operates with 10 pas- 
sages of misunderstandings in John: 1) 2:19—22; 2) 3:3—5; 3) 4:10-15; 4) 4:31-34; 
5) 6:32-35, 41—42; 6) 6:51—53; 7) 7:33-36; 8) 8:21-22; 9) 8:31-33; 10) 8: 51-53, 
56-58. 
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This does not necessarily entail a rejection of Temple and cultus as 
such, but it does mean a radical criticism of the presuppositions on 
which they are maintained. 


Concerning the body as temple, Lindars (1972:144) argues that ‘John 
is thinking of the consecration of Jesus’ body (see 17,19), and so of his 
death as the new and sufficient sacrifice.’ The sign that Jesus gives 
is the resurrection. From my point of view, the connection seen by 
Lindars between 2:17, 2:19, and 2:22 is only probable up to a cer- 
tain point. John is not clearly referring to the death of Jesus in 2:17, 
but his death is at least indicated by 2:19 and 2:21. Jn 2:21 demon- 
strates that the temple building is transferred to Jesus’ body, but we 
are not justified to conclude that this is a decisive proof of an eman- 
cipation of or an abrogation with the temple on the part of John. 
Koester (1995:82-85) also argues that since God was supposed to 
be dwelling in the temple, Jesus’ promise of a ‘new’ temple in 2:19 
indicates that God’s glory will be manifested in Jesus. He thinks that 
the ‘risen body’ of Jesus became the unifying symbol in John just as 
the temple had been before, particularly when seen in connection 
with the allusions to all nations in connection with the reference to 
Zech 14:21 in Jn 2:16.°* However, the reference to the nations in 
Zechariah is indirect in John, and if the ‘body temple’ indicates a 
new unifying temple of all nations, this does not indicate that the 
other temple was disregarded. The argument may defend the thesis 
that the geographical temple had been rendered superfluous, but not 
in any way seriously rejected. 

Moreover, contra Koester, I find it difficult to see how the ‘body 
temple’ of Jesus is presented as a new temple in 2:13-22, equiva- 
lent to the temporal temple, and as a substitute to it. The body tem- 
ple of Jesus 1s of a different kind and we have no direct statements 
explaining its relationship with the Jerusalem temple. The temple 
image represents transference of the temple idea to the body of Jesus, 
but the transference inherent in the metaphor does not in itself make 
it probable that John reflects a rejection of the geographical Jerusalem 
temple as a natural consequence. The definition of the ‘body tem- 


5 Zech 14:16 mentions the nations. Koester argues that the replacement occurred 
before the destruction: ‘In his crucified and risen body the promise was fulfilled; 
he became a sanctuary that transcended and replaced other places of worship (cf. 
4:21) and endured beyond the destruction of the Jerusalem temple (cf. 11:48) to 
unite the community of those called to worship in Spirit and truth’ (Koester 1995:85). 
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ple’ of Jesus does not indicate in itself that the other temple and the 
sacrifices were abrogated. The statements of replacement are again 
missing, a fact that we have to take seriously. The scriptural quo- 
tations mentioned by Koester (1995:84)? that bear witness to an 
anticipation of a new temple to which God’s glory is moved, refer 
to a new geographical temple. The ‘body temple’ of Jesus cannot, 
however, in any way be physical or geographical in the same way 
as the Jerusalem temple was.% The non-physical character of the 
body-temple may nevertheless be related to the ‘body temple’, and 
presents to us two kinds of temples, a physical and geographical one 
(relating to the Jerusalem Herodian temple) and another, more 
unspecified one (relating to the body of Jesus). The different nature 
of the Jerusalem temple and the body of Jesus also indicates that 
they might have co-existed, and the latter not necessarily replaced. 
John mentions the temple five times in the passage telling the Johannine 
version of the story of the temple cleansing. From the viewpoint of 
the author and the alleged Johannine community there are evidently 
only two temple references in the passage, the geographical temple, and 
the ‘body temple? of Jesus. 29:14—17 presents the geographical temple and 
the relationship of Jesus to the temple in Jerusalem. 2:22 demon- 
strates that the temple Jesus was to rebuild was his сро. According 
to the author, the resurrection has brought new christological insights, 
the body of Jesus is not only identified as a temple, but Jesus was 
in fact alluding to his own death and resurrection in 2:19. The post- 
Easter understanding does not, however, imply a strict replacement 
of the Jerusalem temple. 


4.5.6 Thematic Context 


I have taken as my point of departure scholarly opinions concern- 
ing some key passages in John and their contexts, both outside and 


5$ Exod 40:34; 1 Kes 8:10—11; Ezek 10:18-19; 11:22-23; 43:1-5. 

8° The resurrected body is described in Jn 20—21. Jn 20:11-18 describes Jesus 
in physical terms, Mary could see and hear him and thought he was a gardener 
(20:17). Jn 20:19 describes the resurrected Jesus in physical terms as the disciples 
are able to see and hear him. This fact is repeated in 20:26 where Thomas could 
put his hand in the side of Jesus. Jn 21 tells us that Jesus eats breakfast. The nature 
of the resurrected body of Jesus is nevertheless uncertain. There is also something 
non-physical about his form, as John tells us that Jesus came through shut doors 
(20:19), and John never tells us how he ascended to his Father, although this is 
alluded to twice in 20:17. The resurrected body is understood as something pecu- 
liar and sometimes as non-physical or unexplainable. 
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Inside the New Testament. The general methodological problem in 
the inclusion of the context is that nowhere else is Jesus’ body 
described as a temple. This fact leads us to look for possible related 
ideas only, not direct parallels. The most obvious place to look is 
the temple discussion in Jn 4, a passage analysed further down. 


1. Jn 1:14, 17 and the Glory of God 

For several scholars the conclusive arguments in favour of the supe- 
riority of the new temple and even abrogation of the old as an insti- 
tution is found in general statements of the prologue, particularly in 
1:14 and 1:17. A general problem with the prologue used to enlighten 
the rest of the Gospel is that it becomes clear only in the light of 
the whole Gospel (see Pancaro 1975:534) and we end up with a cir- 
cular argument. 

A replacement message may particularly be promoted if we can 
demonstrate a special (hidden) connection between the verb oxnvóo 
and the noun õóģa in 1:14 seen against the Hebrew background of 
these terms. Хктубо is also used in the Septuagint, recalling in sound 
and meaning the Hebrew [29 (to dwell). The verb is used in con- 
nection with the dwelling of God with Israel (e.g. Exod 25:8) and 
the derived noun TYDY is applied in a periphrasis for the name of 
Lord. The abiding presence of God upon the Tabernacle (Exod 
24:16) suggested his glory (Exod 25:7) his "32 or ӧӧбо. In that case, 
this would more than indicate the rejection of traditional Judaism 
by the part of the Johannine community too. However, there are 
several observations that are not in favour of this conclusion. Barrett 
excludes the possibility arguing that 7720 means more ‘the presence 
of God’ than ‘glory’ and argues that ]20 is not regularly represented 
by (koto)oknvóo (1978:164—165). ‘Probably John means no more 
than that the Word took up a temporary residence among men’, 
Barrett (1978:165-166) rightly argues. Further, the preposition ëv in 
the expression v ШУ raises some problems since it could be trans- 
lated ‘in us’ and not ‘among us’. 

1:14 is often read in connection with 1:17 that also mentions the 
grace and truth (ñ xépig xoi ў аАлӨғх). Jesus may here be seen as 
contrasted to the Law (Barrett 1978:169) but one may ask how far 
the negation of the Law in that case may reach? Since it is almost 
impossible to know whether the two parts of 1:17 (the Law of Moses 
and the grace and truth of Jesus) are to be read synthetically or 
antithetically (Pancaro 1975:537), we have no secure reference to a 
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general neglect of the Law, nor implicitly the temple as an institution 
prescribed by this Law. Schnelle (1987:42—43) argues that the word 
pair xópig xoi àÀnew: іп 1:14 must be understood antithetically in 
relation to the alternative and that this antithetical understanding 
should determine the reading of 1:17 as well. However, the mean- 
ing of 1:14 is still quite ambiguous when seen as a testimony of the 
temple relationship of the Johannine community (see also the dis- 
cussion in my chapter 6). 

In addition, we have to consider why John presents Jesus operat- 
ing in the temple several times after the declarations of 1:14, 17 and 
also 2:13-22. In 18:20, John also lets Jesus use this temple practice 
of his as an argument in his self-defence. If we take the redaction- 
critical stance seriously, the claim that John in the prologue contra- 
dicts a practice described later is open to question. We should rather 
see Jesus’ presence in the temple as John recounts it as an argu- 
ment for saying that there is no rejection involved in the prologue 
either. ‘This is in fact the easiest reading. At least in the case with 
Jesus himself from the point of view of John, the characteristics of 
him being a ‘temple’ and ‘the place of God’s glory’, do not hinder 
John from presenting Jesus visiting the temple and participating in 
the celebration. This may be looked upon as a result of the tradi- 
tion the author or redactor could not change. However, the support 
of the temple as indicated by these other passages is not as ambiva- 
lent as the doctrinal formulation of 1:14 and they refer to practice, 
which is sociologically much more significant. With a reading that 
takes 1:14 as demonstrating that the community had rejected the 
temple institution in principle and neglected in practice, the prob- 
lem remains that there are no explicit temple replacement statements 
in the prologue and thereby little that expresses the community’s 
neglect of the temple institution in this general introduction to the 
Gospel. 


2. Indications of a General Sacrificial Christology 

Schnackenburg argues that the explanation in 2:21 as well as the 
prophecy of the destruction and reconstruction of the temple, assume 
a christological meaning as Jesus gives his body voluntarily to 
destruction, but in three days is resurrected. Jn 10:18 (oddeig aiper 
otv бл’ ёно%, GAA’ eyo tiðnu adtiv бл’ éuavto® KtA.) suggests a 
similar way of thinking, Schnackenburg argues. Jesus thus becomes 
the true house of God (‘das wahre ‘Haus Gottes"). John also uses 
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christological metaphors elsewhere in the Gospel to strengthen the 
hypothesis; Jesus is the fountain of the streams of life (19:34; 7:38) 
and the true vine (15:4—8), according to Schnackenburg (1971b:367). 

The combination made by Schnackenburg of 2:21 with 1:51 and 
4:23, leads to similar ideas found in Mt 12:6 saying that Jesus rep- 
resents something greater than the temple. However, this idea does 
not reveal much about the temple attitude in the Johannine com- 
munity. The use of parallel metaphors can only explain the special 
status of Jesus; they do not include the logical requirements of a 
complete replacement statement. Schnackenburg (1971b:371) 1s right 
in rejecting that the Pauline thought (Rom 12:5; 1 Cor 12:12-27 
et al.) of the church members as the body of Christ, since this image 
of the body of Christ cannot be read conclusively from the Gospel 
of John (contra Dodd). It is possible, as Barrett (1978:201) argues, 
but it cannot be read out of the Gospel of John, which again makes 
any social consequences and sociological conclusions derivable from 
these texts dubious. 

According to Kieffer (1987:70), the sufferings of Jesus alluded to 
in Jn 2:17 symbolically describe the sufferings leading to his death. 
He argues that the temple cleansing becomes a metaphor for a tem- 
ple disruption, symbolically applied to the body of Jesus. The res- 
urrection of Jesus is the sign that authorises him to cleanse the 
temple, but Kieffer rightly points to the fact that what the sign means 
is not stated manifestly, except that we are prepared by the story of 
the wedding at Cana to look for a deeper meaning whenever a sign 
is mentioned. It is possible, as Kieffer argues, that the temple cleans- 
ing symbolically points to the body of Jesus that is to be destroyed 
and rebuilt. It is also possible that the marginal notes of the story 
referring to a ‘Passover’ establish a connection with earlier claims 
that Jesus is the lamb of God (1:29, 36). Jesus is presented both as 
the lamb of God and as a temple, but how can we conclude that 
this new non-geographical temple has replaced and invalidated the 
old geographical one in the Johannine community? If the replacement 
is never fully stated, we can hardly argue that the post-Easter Johannine 
community had departed from the temple institution for good. 
Generally, the far-reaching symbolism that so many a scholar dis- 
covers in John lacks a firm textual basis. Anyway, it is too vague to 
be used as a basis for conclusive arguments regarding social con- 
sequences and practice. 
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This vagueness is evident in the arguments of Kieffer (1987:70) 
who links the replacement theory with an interpretation of the ascend- 
ing/descending myth of 1:51. He sees a connection between the sym- 
bolism in 2:21 (the body of Jesus as a new temple) and the Bethel 
story. Jesus 15 the new ‘house of God’ that replaces the Bethel where 
Jacob is told to have had his revelation. However, there are some 
problems in connecting these two passages. First, one must take into 
consideration that the human body often was looked upon as a tem- 
ple (clearly demonstrated by Paul and Philo). By using the image on 
the body of Jesus, John is not presenting Jesus as a new temple for 
that reason alone, there should be other indications as well—which 
in fact there are not. Secondly, Kieffer has not considered the prob- 
lems lying in the differences of nature of the two temples and the 
possibility that many early Christians saw little difficulty in offering 
sacrifice at the temple." 

Adna (2000) has undertaken an investigation of temple relation- 
ship in connection with the historical Jesus and the early church, 
including the Gospel of John.? He argues on the basis of the Messianic 
character of the temple act (‘cleansing’) that Jesus himself intended 
to replace the sacrificial cultus by his atoning death. The historical 
Jesus himself wanted to build the new eschatological temple making 
the former more or less invalid (1993:575; 2000:433). The new tem- 
ple, ‘not made with hands’ is made real through the ‘ekklesia’, that 
is the personal gathering of the new people of God, Adna concludes 
(2000:446). However, Adna too admits that the replacement was 
probably not complete.? As a house of prayer, the temple still had 
a function for the first Christians (Adna 1999:470; cf. Hengel 1981:57), 
and he joins Hengel (1981:52) in saying that the temple mount at 


8 Barrett (1978:187) also rejects speculations concerning a thematic connection 
between Jesus and Jacob in Jn 1:51: “To say that Jesus as the Son of man is the 
‘second Jacob, i.e. the true Israel in his own person’ (Sanders) goes too far; Nathanael 
is the ‘Israelite indeed’. | 

88 See the studies by Adna (1989; 1993; 2000). He promises a forthcoming vol- 
ume on the temple practice of the Jerusalem early church and of the temple the- 
ology in the early church generally (2000:7). 

89 In his dissertation, Adna (1993:559) argues that the atoning sacrifice by Jesus 
replaced the whole temple: ‘Der gegen den Sühnopferkult im Tempel gerichteten 
sühnetheologischen Deutung des Todes Jesu stehen Theologumena zur Seite, die 
das Ende und die Ersetzung nicht nur des Opferkultes, sondern des ganzen Tempels 
aussagen'. He 1s leaning on theories and results from Stuhlmacher of Tübingen. 
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Zion had not lost all its functions, it had in fact become ‘the univer- 
sal centre of all synagogues’, preserving some synagogal functions for 
the temple (Adna 1993:555). 

There are several differences between my study and studies like 
those of Brown, Barrett, Adna et al., studies that investigate the par- 
ticular position of the historical Jesus towards the temple, ie. the 
historicity of the incidents in question. By focusing primarily on the 
post-Easter period and the Johannine community with all its partic- 
ularities, I am asking other questions than these scholars. By asking 
sociological questions, I am also using a different perspective by intro- 
ducing the notion of ‘institutional approach’ to the field, 1.e. to see 
if and how the Johannine community broke with the temple as a 
central Jewish institution. However, when scholars like Adna and 
Hengel also admit that the temple had other functions they have in 
principle also opened the field for my perspective. 


3. Greater Than the Temple 

The superiority of Jesus and what he represented according to John 
have been inferred from passages in John and compared to places 
like Mt 12:6 mentioned above, and the claim that Jesus represents 
something ‘greater than the temple’ in the phrase Aéyo бё ошу Ót 
toO iepod џеїббу éotw ode. A similar superiority is found in 1:50 
ueiGo tovtov бут and 5:36 yò бё ёо thv џорторіоу petC@ tod 
'Io&vvov ?? 

Several scholars also link the statements m 2:13 22 to the escha- 
tological idea found in Rev 21:22 that there will be no temple in 
the new heaven because God himself is present. Schrenk (1965:244) 
argues that the passage 4:21—24 demonstrates that John linked his 
christological interpretation of 2:21 with the idea of the new wor- 
ship, referring to evidence of Rev 21:22. What 1s interesüng in his 
position is that to secure the conclusion he suggests a link between 
this saying and the temple saying in Mt 12:6. Brown (1966:124—125) 
argues that the interpretation of John is similar to the one found in 
Mark, implying that John interprets Jesus as ‘the new temple’, re- 
ferring also to Mt 12:6.°' Commenting on the temple cleansing in 


? Compare the similar construction with uetGov in 4:12 and 8:53 (it also used 


in 5:20; 13:16; 15:20, but not directly on the position of Jesus). 
?! See also Bultmann (1971:189). ‘As an indication that John's interpretation of 
Jesus as the new Temple is not strange in the framework of Gospel theology, we 
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connection with 4:23-24, Brown (1966:180) concludes that Jesus in 
2:13-22 also speaks of the eschatological replacement of temporal 
institutions. 

The saying in Mt 12:6, only concerns superiority, however, and 
the expected next step in the chain of arguments, the rejection or 
abrogation is not stated. The problem is not the word ‘new’ or even 
‘superiority’. The important question is whether the statements involved 
reflect the final departure of the Johannine community from tradi- 
tional temple worship. From my point of view Mt 12:6 points to a 
less radical conclusion. When one entity is declared greater than the 
other, the second one is implicitly declared to be still valuable in 
some way. In addition, John does not declare superiority of the ‘body 
temple’ against the Jerusalem temple. What 2:21 clearly says is that 
the temple body of Jesus is a temple, but we do not know whether 
it is a temple or the temple. As argued above, when 2:19 uses words 
like Avo and éyeípo it is not possible to say that the words allude 
to the geographical temple. 


4. A Temple Not Made with Hands 

There are possible connections between the claim in Mk 14:58 about 
the temple ‘made without hands’ (Gxyetponotntocg) and the temple 
destruction prophecy in 2:19 and its explanation in 2:21 as men- 
tioned. One may use the expression in Mark to explain the Johannine 
idea and the Johannine passage would in that case demonstrate at 
least a theoretical replacement of institutions. 

One problem with using Mk 14:58 in this connection is that the 
saying is attributed to false witnesses (wevóopoprtupéco— see also Mt 
26:59-61 and Acts 6:13-14). Adna (2000:116) argues that the prophecy 
‘sehr wahrscheinlich may be traced back to Jesus himself. The say- 
ing in the Gospel of Matthew 1s somewhat ambiguous as the writ- 
ing first presents to us the false witnesses, and only then presents 
the other witnesses who claim that Jesus had uttered the prophecy 
of destruction. A similar doubt may also be seen in Mk 14:57-58, 
and we are left with the impression that Jesus had uttered the 
prophecy in accordance with the Johannine version. This conclusion 
will in any case not be in conflict with my general solution concerning 


may recall the saying attributed to Jesus in Matt xii:6: ‘A greater than the Temple 
1s here" (Brown 1966:125). 
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temple relationship in the Johannine community. When Dodd (1953: 
300ff) argues that the replacement idea is ‘plain enough’ in John, 
and he uses Mk 14:58 as a basis concerning the temple that is both 
&xeipoxotntog and xetponotntoc, expressions representing a known 
tradition in the first churches. One may for instance compare this 
image with the temple metaphors of the church in Paul. In 2 Cor 
6:16, Paul declares that Christians are a temple for God, cf. nueig 
yàp voog Isod écuev COvtoc. Commenting on 2:19, Dodd argues that 
the identification of the temple with the body of Christ in no way 
is forced, but implicit in the tradition 


since the process by which the transition is made from the old to the 
new is identical with the process of Christ's death and resurrection. 


Accordingly, 1 Cor 3:16; 12:27 declare that the members of the 
church constitute a temple and body of Christ, and Eph 2:21; 4:12 
declare that Jesus is a sacred temple and the Christians an abode 
of the Lord in spirit. Such parallels would make the instructed reader 
able to understand that ‘the new order in religion which Christ inau- 
gurates is that of the Church which is His Body’ (Dodd 1953:302). 

These statements may perhaps reflect a common perspective by 
that part of the early church that argued for a neglect of the tem- 
ple, an idea often attributed to the Hellenistic church and demon- 
strated by Stephen in Acts 7. However, again the degree of actual 
neglect of the temple institution in fohn particularly is not easy to 
evaluate. 


4.5.7 "Three Possible Kinds of Relationships 


On the one hand, we see that the question of the temple buildings 
in Jerusalem is a concern of the passage 2:18-22, at least by the 
misunderstanding audience. On the other hand, 2:13-17 treats an 
aspect of the sacrificial system, the trading at or near the temple. 
These parts are linked together as the second part of the passage 
(the *debate" comments on the first part (the “case” but not in such 
a way that the ‘body temple’ is said to render the entire Jerusalem 
temple institution without value. There are therefore few indications 
so far in the course of exegesis of the Gospel of John that lead to 
the conclusion that the Johannine Christians had replaced the tra- 
ditional temple institution with the worship of Jesus and for that rea- 
son would have neglected or abandoned the celebrations in the 
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Jerusalem temple tout court f it had still been there. The passage 
2:13-22 does not declare that Jesus has rejected the temple and the 
sacrifices in principle. 

We may in fact discern altogether three main possibilities of rela- 
tionship between the community and the temple institution in the 
passage and three possible relations may be described as three different 
models of a community in tension with the temple institution: 


1. A rejection model, a strongly anti-temple group, indicating a protest 
and break with the temple institution in principle and in practice, 

2. An acceptance model, indicating no break in principle nor in prac- 
tice with the temple institution (only difference and disagree- 
ment), and 

3. A conjunction model, a ‘laissez-faire’ attitude, indicating break in 
some way theoretically (e.g. re-interpretation), a fact that in 
principle makes the temple institution redundant, but there is 
no break in practice, it is not neglected in a significant way. 


‘Rejection’ is a possibility because the statement of a temple trans- 
ference from the geographical temple to the “body temple’ of Jesus 
may be seen together with the major importance of death and res- 
urrection of Jesus also indicated in that passage. ‘Acceptance’ is, how- 
ever, also a possible inferred relationship since the author at the 
same time does not declare that Jesus and his disciples stopped wor- 
shipping and celebrating in the temple. ‘Conjunction’ is also a pos- 
sibility because the ambiguity or uncertain meaning revealed in the 
passage might reflect a corresponding ambivalence where the tem- 
ple institution in principle was looked upon as superfluous but in 
practice not necessarily to be abandoned or neglected. 

These models partly reflect the three different Jewish-Christian 
attitudes, mentioned above. In terms of my overall sociological the- 
ories, these models may be taken to present different degrees of ten- 
sion with temple Judaism: a relatively high degree of tension is 
reflected when rejection is involved, a relatively low degree of ten- 
sion when acceptance is a likely description, while the conjunction 
model lies somewhere in between on that scale. The three relational 
models above do not in themselves represent clear cut sociological 
types as ‘cult and sect’, since the definitions of these models are 
based on the question of nature of rejection (innovation versus refur- 
bishment). However, a group that is placed under the category of 
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acceptance relationship can hardly represent the high-tension ‘cult 
and sect’? models. 

At this point of my investigation, I have not presented enough 
information to reach a verdict concerning which of these options 
most probably characterises the Johannine community. The temple 
cleansing passage 2:13-17 demonstrates a high-tension refurbishing 
attitude. The definition of Jesus’ body as a temple without further 
replacement statements as reported in the passage 2:18-20 indicates 
neither high tension nor a complete break although the situation in 
which it is placed is reported to have been tense. I do not see the 
re-interpretation presented in 2:21 as a re-interpretation of the tem- 
ple, but of the statement concerning the temple destruction and 
therefore may have been reducing tension with the environment of 
the Johannine community. The passage itself only alludes to a replace- 
ment of the temple buildings and its subsequent functions. Critical 
acceptance in a conjunction model is the most suitable notion for 
describing the temple relationship in the Johannine community if we 
were to confine our analysis to 2:13-22 alone. A final conclusion 
concerning the categorisation of the community in relation to the 
modern sociological models, can only be drawn after further analysis 
of other temple transference in the Gospel and after the comparisons. 

The Samaritan encounter in Jn 4 seems in the first instance to 
state more directly the Johannine attitude towards the temple wor- 
ship as a total replacement. The discussion will show that in the 
Samaritan story of Jn 4, several scholars find a passage demonstrating 
a fundamental rejection of all geographical temples. Together with 
the temple statements in Jn 4, the temple cleansing story in fact may 
turn out to present a more tense situation for the community. 


4.6 THE Proper Prace AND Море or Worsuip IN JN 4 


4.6.1 Another Two Temples and Two Kinds of Worship 


By way of contents, we may divide the section Jn 41—42 into five 
parts: introduction, conclusion, and three passages with different dis- 
cussions. The passage 4:20—24 is part of the second discussion between 
the Samaritan woman and Jesus in 4:16-26." The preceding pas- 


% A possible outline of the passage is: 
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sage, 4:1—19, also contains statements concerning their relations to 
the Samaritans, and the entire passage tells the story of the Samaritan 
encounter, incorporating a possible reference to missionary activity 
(4:34—38). These features, the relationship to Samaritans as an out- 
group, and the missionary activity, shall be discussed in chapter 7 
in connection with the analysis of the general relationship to ‘out- 
siders’ in John. 

The temple theme in 2:13-22 is centred on the sacrifice, seen 
through the alleged criticism of temple trade by Jesus in 2:14—16(17), 
and the temple building (2:19—21). In 4:1-42, the temple theme is, 
above all, the worship of the Father. Проскоуёо is an important 
word in this connection.” Commenting on the cleansing passage in 
connection with 4:20—24, Brown argues that the opposition to Jerusalem 
and Gerizim as places of worship (expressed by 4:21) demonstrates 
that Jesus also in 2:13-22 is speaking of an eschatological replacement 
of temporal institutions (1966:180), a judgement he follows up later. 
In his 1994 commentary on the passion narratives in the four gospels, 
Brown again draws in 4:20—24 to argue for a replacement: ‘Given 


. Introduction (4:1—6; a. 4:1-2; b. 4:3-6) 
. first discussion, concerning water (4:7—15) 
. second discussion, concerning the true worshippers (4:16—26) 
. intermediate discussion, concerning harvesting (4:27—38) 
. concluding remarks, concerning adherence to Jesus as the saviour of the cosmos 

4:39—42). 

I. m outlines, see Okure (1988). Finding other formal structures than an 
outline based upon contents is difficult, see e.g. the criticism of Okure in Carson 
(1991:214). Part 3 is the main part for this analysis. Parts 1 and 2 are drawn in 
as the relationship between the two groups in question, the ‘Jews’ and the Samaritans, 
is presented, and thus needed for my analysis of the discussion concerning worship. 
Part 5, Jn 4:39—42, particularly Jn 4:42, is drawn in to analyse the impact of the 
conclusions to the precedent verses, while part 4, the intermediate section Jn 4:27—38, 
is of less value for this analysis and thus omitted. 

°з The word itself may denote both ‘to fall down and worship’ and ‘welcome re- 
spectfully with accusative or dative alternatively (Liddell, Scott, Jones et al. 1940:1518). 
The word is used 11 times, 9 times in Jn 4, but only in the section 4:20—24, in 
addition it is used in Jn 9:38; 12:20. Jn 9:38 is the only place the word is not con- 
nected to the temple worship in John. This means that the word is used mostly in 
Jn 4, clearly indicating the importance of the meaning of the word for John, in 
general and in Jn 4 in particular. Tó лроскоуғїу may generally involve several of 
the temple functions and ways of prostrating oneself to God in the temple, includ- 
ing prayer, attending the services, sacrificing, etc. Generally it refers to cultic wor- 
ship (Bultmann 1971:189, n. 3), but here it probably means nothing but ‘to do him 
reverence’ (Barrett 1978:365). Morris (1995:236, n. 46) argues, as do many schol- 
ars, that the differences between the accusative and dative construction should not 
be stressed here. 
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Israelite thought about God's presence among the covenanted peo- 
ple, there would surely have been a notion of replacement of some 
sort (1994:455, n. 38). Schnackenburg (1971a:356ff) connects the 
temple cleansing in Jn 2 with the Samaritan dialogue in an attempt 
to find a deeper symbolic meaning," and combines this connection 
with the Johannine attitude towards the Law in general. He argues 
that Jesus supersedes the Jewish cultus seen from the general focus 
on Jesus in the Gospel that these passages indicate.” There are sim- 
llar allusions to Jewish rites in the wedding at Cana (2:6), the ref- 
erences to the sacrificial animals in 2:14 and the conversation with 
the Samaritan woman in 4:20—24 about the true place of worship. 
This fact is also demonstrated in 1:17, a statement that tends to 
manifest the abrogation, Schnackenburg argues (1971b:370). When 
Barrett (1978:201) draws in the temple passages in Jn 2 and Jn 4 
in combination with other textual evidence, he points to the fact 
that all similar usages outside John are quite different from the one 
in 2:21, and thus irrelevant. He discusses several issues: the use of 
building or temple as metaphors for a community in Qumran, the 
thought of the human body as a shrine (1 Cor), the first made man 
as a shrine for the reasonable soul (Philo), the soul itself as a house 
of God (Philo) or similar metaphors in other texts in which the body 
is a dwelling place (Stoics). The thought found in John is not con- 
cerned with the relation of the human soul to God, Barrett argues, 
but on the unique mutual indwelling of God and Jesus, as for instance 
the statement in 14:10 indicates (cf. 6 лотђр ëv ёрої ёстіу). He con- 
cludes, however, not only that “he human body of Jesus was the 
place where a unique manifestation of God took place’ but also that 
it ‘consequently became the only true Temple, the only centre of true wor- 
ship, cf. 4:20—4’ (italics mine). 

There is evidently a unique relationship between the Father and 
the Son presented in John, but is the conclusion that the worship 
of Jesus is now the only place or mode of worship for the community? 

Although 2:13-22 and 4:1—42 both take up a common subject, 
the temple, they do so in different ways. It is significant in light of 


% ‘Die Frage nach einer tieferen symbolischen Deutung’ (Schnackenburg 1971a:370). 

% Schnackenburg (1971а:370) refers to the view of Origen in addition to these 
scholars who are in agreement with him: Strathmann, Dodd, Barrett, Lightfoot and 
Haenchen. 
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my overall perspective that we have both a presentation of its proper 
place (4:20 22), and also of its proper manner or mode (4:23 21. 
In 2:13-22, two temples are present, the Jerusalem temple and the 
‘body temple’ of Jesus. In this section, two temple locations are pre- 
sented: mount Gerizim and Jerusalem (4:21). Two kinds of worship 
are also stated: the worship at these two geographically located tem- 
ples on the one side and the true or ‘pneumatic’ worship (4:24) on 
the other. The section shall be analysed as a witness to the Johannine 
attitude towards the traditional temple institution, thus the main ques- 
tion to take into consideration is the possible historical connection 
between the two kinds of temple worship. It is exactly the correla- 
tion between the question of the proper place and the question of 
the proper mode of worship that makes it possible to connect the 
theme of this passage with the theme of 2:13-22 (the body of Jesus 
as a temple). The question of where to worship God is the main 
connection in this passage to my discussion of the status of the tem- 
ple institution in the Johannine community. 


4.6.2 The Alternative Way of Worship 


The discussions in Jn 4:1—42 deal with subjects as the life-giving 
water, the status of Jesus, the place of the temple, the way of wor- 
shipping and with the ‘harvesting’. John lets the woman, the other 
Samaritans and Jesus in different ways present their position regard- 
ing these features. They represent two groups of people, the ‘Jews’ 
on the one side and the Samaritans on the other. The significance 
of the way they represent these two groups is a question that I shall 
analyse further in chapter 7. 

Barrett presents a common view on the relationship of the tem- 
ple passages in Jn 2 and 4. He argues that the woman presents an 
outstanding question between ‘Jews’ and Samaritans, that of the rival 
merits of Jerusalem and Mount Gerizim. In so doing, she reopens 
the theme of 2:12-22, the new temple body of Jesus, in a wider 
context, ‘Jesus brings the fulfilment of all the Old Testament offered 
by way of worship’ (1978:228). In accordance with the temple replace- 
ment theory, Barrett takes 4:21 to say that true worship will become 
possible ‘within the church’ and he connects the statement to the 
temple cleansing (1978:236). Brown (1966:180) argues that the con- 
trast between worship in geographical temples and worship in ‘spirit 
and truth’ is ‘part of the familiar Johannine dualism between earthly 
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and heavenly, ‘from below’ and ‘from above,’ flesh and Spirit’, and 
that the ‘spirit and truth’ expression just denotes a meaning similar 
to ‘spirit of truth’. Schnackenburg (1971b:473) argues in a like 
manner.” Also Beasley-Murray (1987:59) sees a connection to the 
temple cleansing, and points to the eschatological perspective in 4:23 
(čpxetar Hpa кой vdv ёотіу) saying that in this way ‘the worship of 
Jerusalem and Gerizim is declared to be superseded by the worship 
of the new age introduced by Christ and the Spirit he sends’. Carson 
(1991:224) argues similarly: “This worship can take place only in and 
through him: he is the true temple (2:19—22), he is the resurrection 
and the life (11:25).’ The attitude of Jesus in 4:21 towards Jerusalem 
and Gerizim and the worship there, surely indicates a kind of dis- 
paragement of these temples. However, does this attitude mean that 
the Johannine Christians had abandoned all of the traditional tem- 
ple institution in principle? My analysis questions this reading and 
my doubts are well illustrated by the first discussion concerning the 
common Jewish-Samaritan tradition between Jesus and the Samaritan 
woman at the well in 4:14ff where Jesus is presented as uetGov tod 
тотрос tuv ЛокоВ. The ‘greater than’—construction does not seem 
to indicate ideological and social rupture, but redundancy. An ana- 
lytical conclusion based upon this expression does not legitimate a 
social practice where the temple as institution was neglected. 

The conversation about the well and the water in 4:7-15 may be 
connected to the discussion of places and modes of worship in 4:16-26 
as a matter of relationship between ‘Jews’ and Samaritans generally. 
In 4:14a, Jesus clearly proclaims that his own water is superior to 
the water from Jacob’s well (cf. öç 5’ Gv nin ёк tod %ботос od eyo 
босо o010, od ui yost eig тоу ai@va). In this first part of the 
verse, the understanding the author presents is still related to a lit- 
eral understanding of vop, pointing to its redundant character in 
a literal way. In the last part, however, the water 1s transferred to 
the ‘inner life’ and thus indirectly redefined to a ‘spring of gushing 
up to eternal life’ (4:14b). Jesus seems here to confirm the question 
posed by the woman in 4:12 (uñ od petGov ei tod латрос ђибу 


% ‘Als die ntl. Gottesgemeinde löst sie den alten, heilsgeschichtlich bedingten und 


begrenzten Kult im Jerusalemer Tempel (V 22) ab durch die neue, auf Christus 
gegründete Gottesverehrung in Geist und Wahrheit und kennt dabei keinen. Unterschied 
zwischen Juden, Samaritanern und Heiden.’ 
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Токор ...) and thus indicates that he z greater than Jacob. He 
redefines the water in his own transferred way. Again, this does not 
mean that the institution ‘the well of Jacob’ is rejected or aban- 
doned, although it is clearly defined as inferior in one way. 

When the Samaritan woman realises that Jesus is a ‘prophet’ (4:19), 
John lets her present the Samaritan version of the temple conflict 
with the ‘Jews’ in 4:20 (oi natépeg niv év тф öper tovto npoctkóvnoov 
кої oueig Agyete Sti èv ‘TepocooAdpoI1g ёотіу ò тӧлос бло) npookuveiv 
det). The future form of npooxkvvéo in 4:21 relates both to Gerizim 
and Jerusalem (xiotevé pot, yóvor, ott ёруєтол pa бте обте év TH 
Sper tovto oUte év ‘IepoooAdpolg проскоуцосете TH natpt). Barrett 
(1978:236) argues rightly that we must take the ‘you’ seriously, Jesus 
is clearly speaking to the Samaritans. However, this way of speak- 
ing also reflects a second level. He argues that John no doubt thinks 
also of his readers, ‘the Christians of his day’ (1978:236). The neg- 
ative equalisation of these two places of cultus may be understood 
in three ways as seen from the second level of understanding. First, 
we could read it as an ideological rejection, or secondly, as a state- 
ment of the fact that the temples were destroyed, and thirdly, as a 
real prophecy.” An ideological solution indicates a clear rejection of 
the temple institution on the part of John. The main problem with 
an explicit replacement model that this reading involves, is again 
that one expects Jesus in the subsequent passages to be presented as 
one who regarded the traditional temple obsolete in theory as well 
as in practice. The easiest reading here is, however, to see the 
prophecy as a reflection of the destruction, without any ideological 
message. 

In 4:22, the ‘Jews’ are presented as more important than the 
Samaritans: bueig zpookuveite О оок otóote: "eig TPOCKDVODLEV 0 
otóouev, Ott f] cotnpia ёк тфу Tovóotov éotiv. The statement that 
the salvation is from the ‘Jews’ is difficult to place in relation to the 
historical Jesus. In connection with verses like 4:14, 42 where Jesus 
Is stated to be the saviour, the statements in 4:22 may be interpreted 


? Very clearly put forward by Carson (1991) and also recommended by K. Berger 
(1997:85). 

% Cf. ‘Rather the point is that with the coming of the ‘hour’ the distinction 
between true worshippers and all others turns on factors that make the ancient dis- 
pute between the conflicting claims of the Jerusalem temple and Mount Gerizim 


obsolete" (Carson 1991:224—225). 
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on the second level as a statement saying that Jesus, qua saviour, 
was a ‘Jew’ (see Barrett 1978:237). 4:22 then functions as a transi- 
tion from the question of the proper place to the question of the 
proper mode of worship. 

The proper mode of worship is clearly presented as a present real- 
ity, 1.е. a question relevant for the Johannine community. The pre- 
cise definition of time in the expression кої у%у ёстіу in 4:23 is 
presented in a Johannine comment that puts forward important infor- 
mation of the attitude of John.? The contradictory statement, an 
example of the ‘realised eschatology’ in John (Barrett 1978:237), 
makes the second level commentary evident: the Johannine Christians 
seem to be the addressees. In 4:21, John does not say that the 
prophecy had yet been fulfilled, only that the ‘time is coming’ (ёрҳе- 
тол wpa). At the same time, in 4:23—24 the worship in ‘spirit and 
truth’ is declared to be a possibility already at the time of Jesus 
(ФАЛ. ёрҳетол ро Kai vov otw). This must also be taken to mean 
that every temple-practice of Jesus and the disciples, reflected on the 
first level of analysis, becomes important for our understanding of 
the attitudes and relationship of the Johannine Christians to the tem- 
ple institution as well. The ‘spiritual’ understanding of worship is 
projected in the text to the time of Jesus himself. At the same time, 
John presents Jesus as one who went to the temple to celebrate and 
worship and who also went to synagogues to teach. At that same 
time, the ideal worship is looked upon as a worship to be primar- 
ily of ‘truth and spirit’. This attitude towards traditional temple wor- 
ship is indeed disinterested, but can hardly be taken as a result of 
a principle rejection on the part of the community. 

The alternative, what xpockuvetv év nvedpatt Koi GAnBeia actu- 
ally means to John in terms of social practice is, however, not com- 
pletely clear. The explanation given in 4:24, that nveðua ò Beóç 
[ёстту], does not explain this statement fully. As several others, Barrett 
(1978:238-239) therefore points to Hellenistic parallels to such ап 
idea, particularly by the Stoics and by Philo (for a discussion of the 
transferred temples of Philo, see chapter 5). There are certainly also 
some New Testament parallels (Rom 12:1; 2 Cor 3:17; 1 Pet 2:5). 
Brown (1966:180) argues that it is the spirit given by Jesus that is 


99 СЕ the same expression in 5:25, бті épyetar Opa Kai vdv ёотіу, and a similar 
5 2 
expression is found in 16:32, ідо? ёруєтол pa Koi AńAvÂev. 
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to animate the worship that replaces worship at the temple, refer- 
ring to Rom 8:15-16 where the spirit of adoption makes the Christian 
cry ‘Abba, Father’ and to 3:5 in which John states that one cannot 
enter the kingdom of God without being born by water and spirit. 
I think Barrett is right, however, when he claims a more restrictive 
view concerning the implied social practices included in the expres- 
sion ‘in spirit and truth’ in 4:21. “That true worship is set over 
against idolatry, and over against a cult restricted to one sanctuary, 
is not more than incidental’, Barrett argues (1978:239) and is thus 
in accordance with the above mentioned modified replacement the- 
ory by Bultmann. A spiritual understanding may lead to alternative 
practices, but not necessarily, and the hope for new temple build- 
ings by the author cannot be dismissed on such a ground. Most 
exegetes also agree that the worship in ‘spirit and truth’ does not 
contrast internal worship over against external worship (Brown 
1966:180), a conclusion that from my point of view further under- 
lines the difficulties with the replacement theory. ‘Redundancy’ is 
the most striking sociological characterisation of the relationship 
towards earlier traditions, as it was in connection with the first dis- 
cussion with the Samaritan woman about the water. 

Until now, I have read 4:20—21, 4:22 and 4:23-24 more or less 
as isolated passages. Read isolated, neither of these passages seems 
to express a rejection of geographical temples tout court. The ques- 
tion is, however, whether 4:21—22, 23-24 must be seen as related 
in such a way that they form two parts of the same line of argu- 
ment, in accordance with the majority of the scholars referred to 
above. Is the Gospel witness to an attitude saying that ‘since you 
no longer can worship in Jerusalem or on Mount Gerizim, you can 
only worship in spirit and truth’ or even saying that ‘since the true 
worship is spiritual, we do no longer need temporal temple institu- 
tion and for that reason neglect all its demands’? Seen from the sec- 
ond level of drama analysis, the worship ‘in spirit and truth’ is not 
a complete rejection statement. In Jn 4:1-42, the worship in two 
geographical and temporal temples reflects one kind of attitude 
towards worship while the worship ‘in truth and spirit’ may represent 
a second alternative, indicating that the traditional Jewish worship 
now is passé. However, whether this attitude reflects a principle and 
ideological rejection by the Johannine community or only a modus 
vivendi in a situation where the temples were destroyed, is not obvi- 
ous. The temple statements in Jn 4 would also be understandable 
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statements in a situation without temples in Jerusalem and Gerizim, 
and with a community that nevertheless still accepted the temple 
institutions as such. 


4.7 A Synopsis OF JN 2 AND 4 


I argued that in the temple passage in Jn 2, the temple relationship 
of Jesus is not explicitly stated by the editor. Both the implicit tem- 
ple ideology as well as its social consequences on the second level 
of drama are obscure. Jn 2:13 22 seen isolated, cannot be read as a 
clear example reflecting a total replacement and subsequent rejec- 
tion and neglect of the temple institution with its sacrificial system 
and social functions. The similar conclusion is also the most prob- 
able in relation to Jn 4. However, the temple statements of Jn 4 
may be considered together with the temple sayings in Jn 2 in a 
general evaluation of the community's temple relationship since there 
is a general connection of ideas between 2:21 and 4:23. 

The temple passage in Jn 2 presents a possible temple ‘location’, 
the body of Jesus, but further explanations and any direct or indi- 
rect replacing statements are lacking. The temple passage in Jn 4 
includes a possible replacing statement but lacks the specifications 
concerning the place of worship that are necessary to make up a 
complete replacement logic of reasoning. Together with the decla- 
ration in 2:21 about the body of Jesus as a temple, the temple state- 
ments of Jn 4 may express that the Johannine community had found 
an alternative non-physical ‘location’ for its worship in ‘the spirit of 
truth’ (without being a protest against external or socially based wor- 
ship). If the declaration in 2:21 is understood as a declaration that 
the body of Jesus is an alternative temple, 4:20—24 gives us reasons 
to believe that the community also thought it right to neglect tra- 
ditional temple worship and that the destruction of the temple would 
not disturb them to any great degree. Seen this way, the analysis 
supports the temple replacement theory in some sense. Brown, Adna, 
Hengel and other scholars with similar replacement theories would 
be right, then, in assuming that the traditional worship is replaced 
by a new Christian practice coming to expression in the statements 
of 4:20—23. The statement declaring that the worshippers were to 
worship the Father ‘in spirit and truth’ would be understood as wor- 
ship in ‘the temple of Jesus’, a principle legitimating of the neglect 
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of traditional temple worship and sacrifice, leading to a rejection and 
complete replacement of the temple institution, but without any rejec- 
tion of worship in other physical (Christian) forms. 

I argued above that the temple relationship indicated by 2:13 22 
alone was mirrored by the critical ‘acceptance model’. The destruc- 
tion saying of Jesus is corrected in the text by John without explic- 
itly indicating the relationship between the two temple entities and 
without explicitly stating the ontological character of the ‘body tem- 
ple’, not to mention its further social and practical implications. We 
have a potential replaced object, a potential replacing subject, but 
nothing explicitly that links the former to the latter—no explicit 
replacement statement. In the case of 4:1-42 alone, the probable 
model seems rather to be either that of ‘acceptance’ or ‘conjunction’ 
and not ‘rejection’. Seen together, however, these passages may also 
reflect a ‘rejection model’ that resonates ideas, goals, or even prac- 
tices once operative in the Johannine community before and after 
the destruction of the temple. It is difficult to say that there is much 
hostile antagonism involved as seen from the Gospel of John. In that 
case, there is a clear and stated difference between the Johannine 
community and the parent tradition in this matter, perhaps also indi- 
cating isolation from this tradition—a typical reaction among new 
religious movements today, too (R. Stark and Bainbridge 1985:49). 
Most of the elements of a complete replacement logic would then 
seemingly be present when these sections of the Gospel are read to- 
gether. If the body of Jesus was looked upon as a ‘new temple’ to 
replace the ‘old temple’, in which a new place for a ‘true’ worship 
could take place, the replacement theory seems probable at least in 
one sense with a relatively high degree of tension involved and even 
rejection. Consequently, both the ‘acceptance’ and ‘conjunction’ model 
turn out to be less probable responses. 

However, several factors speak against this conclusion. Metaphorical 
statements about a body, a community etc. being a temple (Jn 2:21) 
are too common in Jewish practice and belief in the period to be 
taken as rejection statements tout court, while Jn 4 only reflects a 
historical situation without temple buildings and no fundamental 
rejection, although it could be seen to legitimate a rejection later 
on. In addition, comparisons with the temple relationship and tem- 
ple transference described in Philo and Qumran have forced me to 
re-draw the map completely for the understanding of the Johannine 
community. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE TEMPLE IN PHILO AND QUMRAN 


5.1 PHILO AND QuMRAN AS COMPARATIVE SOURCES 


The texts of Philo and those from Qumran have the advantage of 
being relatively more secure historical sources than the Gospel of 
John in several ways. One major methodological problem with a 
comparison between the Gospel of John and these other writings, 
apart from the differences of genre, is the fact that they did not 
originate at exactly the same period of time and do not describe the 
same historical events. Nevertheless, they all intersect in one way as 
they describe fairly similar events and institutions and they all have 
a lind of Jewish origin. While John and Philo certainly describe 
events of the first decades in the first century cg, the Qumran com- 
munity probably refers to incidents more than 100 years before 
Philo.! Now, the Qumran community was probably not dissolved 
until the Jewish war against the Romans (66-71 СЕ), and since their 
texts were apparently in use until then, the writings found at Qumran 
are of essential interest for the historical study of Philo and the 
Gospel of John too.? Most probably, the final version of the Gospel 
of John was written at a time after the Jewish war and when the 
temple was destroyed, but it reflects both contemporary and former 
incidents. It 1s essential for a discussion of the redactional or com- 
munity level that all of the three groups of writings most probably 
were i use in the second half of the first century. Negatively or pos- 
itively then, these text-corpora may be looked upon as reflecting 


! Describe’ ie. indirectly, since there are no real history writings among the 
extant Qumran manuscripts. If we accept the Oumran-Essene connection and the 
traditional explanation on the origin and history of the scrolls, there were Essenes 
at Oumran until the Roman war against the Jews. This scholarly consensus that 
emerged during the years after the discoveries of the scrolls, is largely today still 
accepted, see e.g. Brooke (1999b:69). 

2 According to a well-accepted thesis on the Qumran findings. Vermes (1995:xxxiii) 
argues that the Qumran discoveries are. beneficiary particularly for the student of 
the history of Palestinian Judaism in the period 150 scE-70 се. See also the analy- 
sis of the Oumran writings below. 
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practices and beliefs of Judaism(s) in the first century, a fact that 
further strengthens the historical and sociological value of a comparison. 

As stated by several scholars, the significance of Philo for the study 
of John is not so much the possibility of a direct influence on the 
early church or the New Testament writers themselves, as in his 
bearing witness to a particular trend in Jewish milieus as well as 
Jewish exegesis and life at approximately the same time as the his- 
torical Jesus, the object of John's story.’ The attitude of Philo towards 
the temple is naturally closely linked to his views on other practices 
and beliefs of Judaism of his time and place, the Mosaic Law in 
general or in connection with special issues such as Sabbath and cir- 
cumcision. There is also a connection between the stated attitudes 
towards the temple and towards the city of Jerusalem, including tem- 
ple related subjects such as worship, priests, feasts or festivals, and 
pilgrimage. The statements concerning the temple therefore repre- 
sent a suggestive part of Philo's attitude to his ancestral traditions 
generally (see Borgen 1992a). The Philonic corpus covers a broad 
range of ideas related to the temple that reveal temple attitudes. It 
also contains several statements concerning social relations like named 
‘others’, and as in the Gospel of John, these statements are often 
linked to a discussion of places of worship, as will be shown. 

It has been broadly discussed whether Philo was a loyal Jew in 
spite of the influence of Greck language, philosophy and culture in 
Alexandria (see e.g. Dodd 1953:54). A common opinion today is that 
he identified not only with ‘Athens’, but with ‘Jerusalem’ as well 
(Borgen 1997:25). A distinction between Jewish and Greek traditions 
in his writings is very difficult to draw and can only be seen from 
an analytical point of view. As soon as one starts to discuss partic- 
ular issues, one seems to find both Jewish and Greek heritage.* Only 
in an analytical perspective may Philo be looked upon as someone 


? Several scholars have identified common features and concepts between the two 
collections of writings. Dodd (1953:541f) stresses that there is a real affinity between 
the two writers, John and Philo, in their use of symbolism. In his analysis of the 
use of Philo in the New Testament studies, Runia (1993a:83) points to the fact that 
the consensus of Johannine scholarship adopts a very cautious approach to the sub- 
ject of the relation between Philo and John. Borgen (1996a:99) suggests that Philo 
may 'exemplify Jewish traditions and thought-categories that are interpreted along 
different lines by him and by John’ and this is the method employed in this analy- 
sis as well. See also similar discussions in Scott (1995:58); Seland (19952). 

* See Sterling (1998b:188) in his review of Borgen (1997). 
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who represents attitudes of a typical Diaspora Jew loyal to the tem- 
ple and related issues in a fundamental way; in addition, he may be 
viewed as someone representing the Jewish fascination for Greek 
philosophy. 

In any case, the analyses of his mixed positions based upon state- 
ments in his writings may serve as a suitable perspective for a com- 
parison of statements found in the Gospel of John and the social 
characteristics presumably also typical for the members of the Johannine 
community. 

The temple orientation in the Qumran literature seemed to be 
evident in the first jars and scrolls found near the ruins of Qumran. 
It represents an orientation that was naturally recognised and stud- 
ied in the Qumran scholarship at the early stage.” Gartner (1965:22) 
for example, described the broken connection between the alleged 
community at Qumran and the temple at Jerusalem (cf. Klinzing 
1971:91 and Fiorenza 1976). Today, after the Qumran scholarship 
has matured and the extant manuscripts have been published, it is 
possible to reassess the primary conclusions about this relationship 
(cf. Stegemann 1992b:122-126). Earlier, it was argued that the 
Qumran community opposed the institution of the temple tax (Liver 
1963), a practice that would clearly demonstrate their general oppo- 
sition to the authorities in Jerusalem. This is not any longer seen as 
evident. Baumgarten argues that the Qumran members had been 
engaged in a debate concerning whether the daily sacrifice in the 
temple should be paid for by public funds or not (Baumgarten 
1995:21). In that case, also the Qumran community was deeply con- 
cerned about the temple, negatively or positively. Even opposition 
demonstrates involvement and I shall add some arguments in this 
discussion of the status of the community in relation to the temple 
and the general society below. 


5.2 Tue TEMPLE IN Рнп о” WRITINGS 


Since my focal point is the statements concerning the temple, I have 
scrutinised Philo passages referring to the Jerusalem temple, other 
temples and temple related issues and studied the possible attitude 


> For a description of the history of the scholarly research on Qumran and the 
New Testament, see Brooke (1999b). 
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of Philo towards these issues in a search for structural similarities 
with the Gospel of John. I am asking if and how the attitudes, beliefs, 
and practices of Alexandrian Jews like Philo also may influence our 
understanding of the Johannine community. 

This means that other relevant and related issues in Philo shall 
not be focused on. I am referring to issues such as the origin of 
Philo’s doctrines in Jewish and/or Greek education, the Jewish exeget- 
ical traditions before him, his cosmological conceptions in general, 
his doctrine of man, his mysticism, political theories, later influence 
on Christian writers etc.^ His many and specific statements on the 
sacrifices are also less significant for my study. Bringing in an analy- 
sis of his attitude towards sacrifices generally would include discus- 
sions not mandatory for my overall discussion.’ Main scholarly positions 
regarding Philo’s general attitude towards the Law and towards ances- 
tral customs have been presented in chapter 3, where I have sup- 
ported the theories saying that Philo stood in a middle position 
between traditional and non-traditional views on these matters. In 
this chapter, I shall study if and how this general pattern may be 
identified when it comes to the question of temple adherence. 


5.2.1 Was the Temple Interesting for Philo? 


It has been argued by scholars that Philo’s conception of the tem- 
ple is disinterested, even un-Jewish. Bréhier (1925:227) compares the 
situation of the Jewish ‘colony’ in Egypt with the situation of the 
Jews in exile in Babylon after the fall of Jerusalem in 586 BCE as 
described in Isaiah: ‘le culte n’étant pas fixé dans sa rigueur per- 
mettait un libre développement de la pieté intérieure.” Even if this 


° For a general introduction to Philo and to my topic, see for instance Goodenough 
(1962), Sandmel (1984), and the contributions in the volume of ‘Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der rómischen Welt’ on Philo (Haase 1984), as well as Borgen (1992a; 
1992b; 1992c; 1997). 

The conceptions of Philo regarding the temple are discussed particularly by Bréhier 
(1925), Heinemann (1962:16ff), and Früchtel (1968:69ff). Runia (1986b) discusses 
the origins of the cosmological and anthropological conceptions of Philo in Plato. 
Dahl (1963) and McKelvey (1969) have studied the background in Philo for the 
New Testament conception of ‘church’ among other subjects. Seland (1995a) exam- 
ines temple related issues in connection with a discussion of ‘common’ or ‘holy 
priesthood’ in Philo and 1 Peter. 

7 See for instance the discussion in Wolfson (1962:241ff) and Williamson (1970:164) 
of whether prayer had replaced sacrifices. 
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did not convey them to a neglect of the cultus, it was inevitable that 
the moral aspect became more important than the cultic aspects, he 
argues (‘le côté moral du culte l'emportàt). Heinemann (1962:16ff) 
argues that Philo finds the sacrifices in Jerusalem valid because they 
fill the universal function in men’s need of piety: ‘die Opfergesetze 
finden ihre Rechtfertigung im ‘frommen Drang’ der Menschen’ 
(1962:79). He points out that even if this functionalist idea of a need 
of piety and the ideas about the cosmos and soul as temples reflect 
a typical Greek way of thinking, it is also part of a common uni- 
versal tendency in the period since Philo, in his doctrine of sacrifice, 
expresses Jewish forms (content) using Greek terms. Heinemann’s 
way of arguing about the relationship of Judaism and Hellenistic 
ideas and practices demonstrates the belief in a sharp distinction 
between Palestinian Judaism, as reflected in rabbinical writings, and 
Hellenistic Judaism, as reflected in Philo. Since this distinction con- 
cerning the relationship between Palestinian and Diaspora Judaism 
has become dubious (Hengel 1974a; 1974b; Borgen 1984b:153; N. 
Cohen 1995), one should reconsider other relevant aspects of Philo 
in relation to the New Testament as well. 

Similarly, Friichtel (1968) contends that Philo was not interested 
in the Jerusalem temple. Her discussions concern primarily the cos- 
mological conceptions in Philo in which the temple is a part of the 
overall discussion. She compares the two traditions on the temple 
found in Spec. 1:66ff (cosmos as temple) and Mos. 2:67 (the taber- 
nacle as a copy of the heavenly temple) and concludes that these 
are the two main cosmological temple traditions. It seems to be the 
mere existence of these two traditions that leads her to the analyt- 
ical conclusion that the temple was uninteresting for Philo (Friichtel 
1968:81, n. 2): 


Indirekt lasst sich aus der Art und Weise, wie Philo die beiden grossen 
Traditionen über den Tempel weiterüberlefert, erschliessen, was er 
vom Jerusalemer Heiligtum halt: Es ist ganz uninteressant. 


Mendelson (1988:18ff) also underscores Philo’s apparent lack of inter- 
est in some passages concerning the temple, pilgrimage and temple 
offerings. One should, for instance, expect comments on Alexandrian 


5 <.. seine Opferlehre jüdische Form in griechischer Formel ausspricht’ (Heine- 


mann 1962:79). 
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pilgrimage to Jerusalem in connection with his commentary on Deut 
16:16 that prescribes the pilgrimage (Leg. 3:11). This and similar 
observations, such as his allegorical understanding of ‘sacred places’ 
(see Leg. 1:62), make Mendelson argue that Philo was caught between 
two worlds, an ‘idealistic allegiance to tradition and a realistic accom- 
modation to the exigencies of life’ (Mendelson 1988:21). As a mem- 
ber of a religious minority, the Alexandrian Jews had to accommodate 
(1988:28). From my point of view, one should not, however, take this 
lack of interest as bearing witness to a fundamental attitude towards 
the temple institution. Mendelson also sees Philo’s fidelity to ances- 
tral custom, but his reduction of the relevance of Philo’s own trip 
to Jerusalem is unbalanced. 

The question of Philo’s attitudes and relations to the Jerusalem 
temple has implications for the question of his particularism and uni- 
versalism, a much-discussed issue in Philonic scholarship. Segal 
(1986:163ff) has convincingly demonstrated the problems with the 
terms and urges one to differentiate between a Jewish and a Christian 
understanding. I want to look at this problem from a social scientific 
point of view asking in what direction Philo encourages his fellow 
Alexandrian Jews in relation to the question of temple worship and 
in relation to his general social attitude towards ‘others’. In my chap- 
ter 8, I am evaluating Philo’s view on Israel as priesthood for the 
world in this regard.’ A similar question is phrased in the afore- 
mentioned problem of his identity: Greek or Jew, Philo Judaeus or 
Philo Alexandrinus or perhaps both?'? Philo’s attitude towards the 


? Borgen (1984b:113) points to the fact that this question has dominated much 
of the research on Philo, see Goodenough (1962:80, 132); Mendelson (1988); 
Heinemann (1962), Sandmel (1971; 1979). The discussion is dependent on the 
definitions of these terms. A combination of the notions seems to be a good way 
to phrase Philo’s ambivalence, but again we must then ask whether Philo was a 
‘universal particularist’ (a particularist who in one way opened Judaism to all men), 
a ‘particularistic universalist’ (a universalist who believed that Judaism was the best, 
but not the exclusive expression of how humanity understands the divine), or some- 
one who was a universalist in intellectual views but a particularist in social prac- 
tices and who never resolved the tension between the two. See my discussions in 
chapter 8 and in Segal (1986:163ff); Birnbaum (1996:3ff, 2249); Borgen (1992b:135; 
1992d:345); Sterling (1998a:194). 

' Cf. my presentation of Philo in chapter 3. An either-or judgement again seems 
difficult. See also the headings and discussions in Nikiprowetzky (1977:11ff, 40ff). 
Sandmel (1984:31ff) says that ‘the Jew Philo is a Greek’ thus concluding that Philo 
1s an example of a unique blend. Politically, Philo had two foci, Rome and Alexandria 
as seen in his historical treatises. 
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temple is naturally closely lnked to his view of all Jewish practices 
and beliefs of his days, the Mosaic Law and his ancestral traditions 
or the “national philosophy’.'! The role of the Jerusalem temple in 
Philo may be drawn in as part of this discussion, but I will not use 
these external and modern terms as a starting point of my discussion. 

Goodenough (1969) argues similarly to Heinemann and Friichtel 
on Philo’s temple attitude, saying that Philo represents a thoroughly 
paganised Judaism with a mystic gospel, a Hellenism presented in 
Jewish symbols and allegories, but ‘still a Hellenistic dream of the 
solution of the problem of life by ascent higher and even higher in 
the Streaming light-Life of God’ (1969:263-264). He also argues that 
the legalism of Philo ‘was not the legalism of ‘normative’ Judaism’, 
referring particularly to Pharisees and Sadducees and to rabbinism 
that lacks Philo's quest for mystical metaphysics (1969:83—85). 
Goodenough (1962) nevertheless observes that Philo was a patriotic 
Jew, but when it came to the temple cultus, Philo made it into a 
cosmic mystery and Goodenough concludes: ‘One cannot read the 
material Philo has on this subject without the sense that to him the 
temple service was almost literally mystic ritual’ (1962:157).° 

On the other side, there are scholars who conclude that Philo 
supported the temple in principle. Borgen (1984b:115) argues that 
Philo accepted the jurisdiction of the Jerusalem temple. Williamson 
(1970:164), who has compared temple issues such as the one preva- 
lent in my investigation in a comparison between Philo’s writings 
and the Letter to the Hebrews, argues rightly that the statements of 
Agrippa in front of Gaius Caligula in Legat. 306 does not reflect 
the words of one who completely rejected the practice of sacrifice. 

There are also several passages in Philo’s writings that directly 
contradict the impression of a disinterest in the Jerusalem temple 
cultus and that indicate a positive attitude towards the Jerusalem 
temple and the sacrificial system. ‘There are more than 100 references 


U Philo's own expression, ñ nétpioç qiUAocogto (Legat. 156). Instead of ‘national’, 
one should perhaps use ‘ancestral’ today. 

? See also Goodenough (1962:80), cf. the comments in Borgen (1984b:140). 
K.-W. Niebuhr (1999) compares the Torah-reception of Paul and James with the 
early Jewish communities, including Philo, and sees these attempts as part of com- 
mon diaspora efforts to fulfil the regulations of the law (1999:430ff). 
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to words like уоос,!? оїкос Өєо?,!* vewxdpoc,’ veoxopía'? and iepevo.!” 


'Iepóv is employed in 21 of the around 44 extant Greek writings of 
Philo, indicating the centrality of the notion.'? In addition, his works 
include references to other temple related subjects. We find a whole 
range of references both to geographical sites, spiritualised or trans- 
ferred issues and allegorical interpretation of the temple and other 
temple-related issues. The references to the tabernacle (o«nvn) are 
also numerous." We find passages discussing questions in connec- 
tion with practices of the Sabbath and the circumcision, but also 
questions like the status of the city of Jerusalem. Together with indi- 
rect references, they cover a broad range of ideas of and attitudes 
to the temple and temple related issues—issues more or less unex- 
plored in a systematic and comparative way by New Testament 
scholars. Interesting is also the fact that there was a Jewish-Egyptian 
temple that he does not mention at all: the Onias temple in Leonto- 
polis.?! 

Philo's many references to the temple in Jerusalem indicate at 
least his and his fellow Jewish Diaspora-Alexandrians’ feeling of a 


'S Noóc, 32 times in Opif. 137; Cher. 100; Det. 20; Ebr. 85; Somn. 2:246; Mos. 
2:72, 89, 138, 178, 276; Decal. 7; Spec. 1:21, 66, 72, 123, 268, 270, 274; 3:89; 
Virt. 188; Flacc. 46, 92; Legat. 139, 150, 151, 191, 278, 292, 295, 319, 346; Hypoth. 
6:6. 

14 Oixog Beod in Cher. 52; Sacr. 72; Post. 5; Plant. 50; Migr. 5; Somn. 1:85; 
2:272; Praem. 123. 

5 Neokopía in Somn. 2:272. 

16 Neokópoc, 17 times in Fug. 90, 93, 94; Mos. 1:316, 318, 318; 2:72, 159, 174, 
174, 276, 276; Spec. 1:156, 156; 2:120; Praem. 74; ОС isf 17. 

V ‘Tepedo, 7 times in Abr. 233; Mos. 1:277, 309; Praem. 139; Prob. 89; Legat. 
62, 233. 

18 The noun ‘temple’, not forms of the adjective ‘holy’. See Borgen, Fuglseth and 
Skarsten (2000:ad loc.)—the passages are too numerous to be listed here. 

? I have not studied Philo’s relationship to festivals or feasts as such. Temple 
festivals were naturally of less importance for Diaspora Jews, and perhaps Mos. 
2:232 can be seen as Philo's own defence for their practice, connected to the dis- 
pensation in Num 9:6-13. Philo often stresses the spiritual state of the worshipper 
to the expense of the offering, see Mos. 2:107—108; Plant. 108. Mendelson (1988:629) 
comments on these passages and argues that the Day of Atonement (see Mos. 2:23; 
Spec. 2:194) was part of the lowest common denominator of traditional commit- 
ment since Philo expected all Alexandrian Jews to participate, even 'those who 
never act religiously in the rest of their life’ (Spec. 1:186). 

? See e.g. Leg. 2:54; 3:46, 95; Det. 63, 160; Gig. 54; Ebr. 127; Migr. 202; Her. 
112; Congr. 89; Fug. 186; Mut. 43, 190; Mos. 1:317; 2:74, 141; Spec. 2:41, 204. 

2! Spec. 1:67 mentions a temple ‘made by hands’ (tò yeipdkuntov definite form 
singular), an expression that Goodenough (1969:108, n. 56) thinks alludes to the 
Onias temple, but the Jerusalem temple is most likely the address here. Temple 
criticism was after all not uncommon. On Spec. 1:66ff, see below. 
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close relationship to Palestinian Judaism, particularly to the temple. 
He describes how he himself made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Prov. 
2:64)” with a description of the journey indicating that he himself 
in fact visited the temple.? He describes how other Alexandrians 
went on pilgrimage offering sacrifices and their religious zeal while 
doing so." In addition, in Legat. 155-156 he describes how the 
Jewish Romans follow the same pattern, how they collect the tem- 
ple tax and send them by envoy to Jerusalem and the temple. Inferring 
from these observations alone, the temple seems to have been socially 
important not only for Philo and his fellow Alexandrian Jews but 
for other Diaspora Jews as well. For Philo, it was more than a start- 
ing point for mystical speculation. 

Against this background, I think it is fair to ask if judgements like 
that of Früchtel, claiming that the temple was ‘uninteresting’ for 
Philo, really show proper appreciation of Philo’s overall attitude 
towards temple Judaism?” There are passages in the Philonic cor- 
pus indicating that Philo was interested in the fate of the Jerusalem 
temple, and these passages have to be considered in an overall eval- 
uation of attitudes and practices concerning the temple. Particularly 
interesting passages in this connection are Spec. 1:67 (on the need 
of a place for piety) and Migr. 89—93 (warning against abrogation 
of the Law). In order to limit the scope of the investigation to within 
reasonable size, only the relationship to the temple in Jerusalem and 
some related sacrificial issues will be discussed in detail.” I shall 


* “There is a city on the sea coast of Syria called Ascalon. While I was there 
at a time when I was on my way to our ancestral temple to offer up prayers and 
sacrifices, I observed a large number of pigeons at the cross roads and in each 
house . . . (Prov. 2:64). The expression «o8’ öv xpóvov (‘at that time’) does not indi- 
cate whether he made one or several journeys to Jerusalem. The Philonic authen- 
ticity of this fragment from Eusebius Praeparatio Evangelica 8:14 is reasonably 
certain, see the discussion in Hadas-Lebel (1973:36); Colson (1941:447ff). 

25 As Heinemann (1962:16-17) argues ‘mit ziemlicher Sicherheit’ and ‘sicher aus 
persönlicher Erfahrung’, although he also observes that Philo does not always make 
it clear if he is aware of the differences between the biblical prescriptions and the 
Herodian temple—at least if we compare his information to the later Mishnah and 
other later Jewish writings. 

2 See the description of the pilgrimage in Spec. 1:68b—69. The zeal in combi- 
nation with other feasts celebrated in Alexandria is described, for example, in Spec. 
1:186 in connection with Yom Kippur in ‘the feast of trumpets’, where even those 
who did nothing pious at other times are described as taking part in this GfjAog. 

? See also Borgen (1984b:115) who describes the conclusion of Früchtel as ‘a 
very superficial and mistaken approach to Philo’s thinking’. 

?* See the range of possible issues to be discussed in Heinemann (1962:17ff). 
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argue that these issues suffice to demonstrate the fruitfulness of Philo’s 
writings in my background analyses of the Gospel of John. 

As will be shown, Philo’s references to the notion ‘temple’ may 
be divided into three groups similar to the structure of the temple 
references in John (p. 123): 


1. References to the geographical or temporal temple (Jerusalem 
and her temple, temple buildings). 

2. References to functions of the temple, sacrifice, and worship. 

3. References to a transferred temple (soul and mind as temples, 
and cosmos as temple) and transferred temple related issues. 


Interestingly too, the fourth category is missing, i.e. the new temple, 
although there are some allusions to the restoration of Israel and its 
cities, see Praem. 94—97; 168." These allusions are hardly evidence 
enough to say that he did not care for the existing temple. On the 
contrary, it is tempting to interpret this lack of reference to a kind 
of eschatological temple as support of the existing one, particularly 
in light of the evidence for his final endorsement of a literal under- 
standing of the Law and ancestral tradition (cf. chapter 3). 


5.2.2 Jerusalem and the Temple 


5.2.2.1 Struggle for the Jerusalem Temple 

The central position of Jerusalem for Philo is indicated by charac- 
teristics such as лотріс̧, џптролоћс and iepdmodAtc.”® In Legat. 281, 
Philo speaks of Jerusalem in laudable terms: 


пері бё tfjg ієролоЛеос tà лтрост|коут@® Hot AeKtéov: отп, коӨблер ёфту, 
ёр uév oti natpis, uNtpdmoAIc бё où WIAs хорос lovdaias GAAG Kai 
TOV лАе1стоу, Sim tàs Qmouc(oç бс ёбёлеруеу ёлі колрфу eig uiv тос 
Oudpove, Аїүолтоу, Powikny кт. 


27 See Е. P. Sanders (1985:86) and Borgen (19924). 

238 Мттрӧлоћс is found in Conf. 78; Fug. 94; Somn. 1:41, 181; Flacc. 46; Legat. 
203, 281, 294, 305, 334; iepónoAig is found in Mos. 2:72; Spec. 3:53, 130; Flacc. 
46; Legat. 225, 282, 288, 299, 346. 

29 ‘As for the holy city, I must say what befits me to say. While she, as I have 
said, is my native city she is also the mother city not of one country Judaea but 
of most of the others in virtue of the colonies sent out at divers times to the neigh- 
bouring lands Egypt, Phoenicia etc.' (Legat. 281). 
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The context refers to the conflict of Jews with the Roman emperor 
Gaius Caligula who wanted to raise a statue of himself as Zeus in 
the inner sanctuary of the Jerusalem temple (Legat. 188, cf. Josephus 
Antiq. 18:261). Even if this conflict was not the reason for the 
Alexandrian delegation to go to Rome, Philo says that he and other 
members of the delegation, actually staying in the capital at the time 
when the decree was declared, reacted spontaneously against it (Legat. 
189—190). They were ‘speechless’ (&yaveicg) and wanted to struggle 
for the temple, a reaction I think very well demonstrates his gen- 
eral attitude towards temple Judaism. As leader of the delegation to 
the emperor, Philo includes himself among those who were speech- 
less. This reconstruction of Agrippa’s letter to Gaius is naturally 
biased as Philo combines the struggle for rights of the Jewish Alexan- 
drians with the situation in Jerusalem," but Philo reacts similarly to 
other Jews known from Josephus (cf. above). Here the writing reflects 
Philo’s willingness to defend the temple during the incident, and 
describes his fellow-Jews in Alexandria in like manner. If necessary 
they were indeed willing to die ‘not once but a thousand times’ for 
the sanctuary (Legat. 209).?! 

The cited passage from Legat. 281 indicates not only that he looks 
upon Jerusalem as a home town, but also that he explains the rela- 
tionship between Jerusalem and all the Diaspora Jewish settlements 
generally as a relationship between a mother city, wntpdmoAic, and 
her colonies (@то1кїол), quite in accordance with the classical prece- 
dent of the model (see Niehoff 2002). In this way, he demonstrates 
a kind of cosmopolitan concept of a Jewish commonwealth despite 
the obvious differences between the Greck colonisation and the Jewish 
one (the Jews were not conquerors) and despite Roman control at 
the time making the metaphor somewhat strained (Amir 1983:52—53). 
Anyway, Philo is stating a double loyalty here; Jerusalem with her 
temple is both home city (metropolis) and holy city, ie. both a 


5° Williamson (1989:12) argues that viewpoints of Agrippa reflect the Jewish view- 
points generally, often paralleled and shared by Philo in other writings. 

3! Mendelson (1988:17, 74) refers to Deus 17-18 to argue that a Jew, according 
to Philo, should be prepared to die to defend the temple. Deus 16-19 is a diatribe 
against egoists symbolised by Onan (Gen 38:9). Although holy cultus (rites) and 
piety are mentioned (iep@v Gytoteia and ў лрос Өєоу eùdoéßera), the temple in 
Jerusalem is not. The passage nevertheless functions as a background to the more 
specific statements concerning the temple in Legat. 209. 
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religious and a political centre. Amir analyses particularly the mean- 
ing of the pilgrimage for Philo and detects several Stoic features, 
such as the significance of testing or affliction and ‘internal’ attitude 
when sacrificing, the description of the temple as a ‘port’ (олӧбро- 
uoç) and а place at which one may find ‘calm weather’ (eddio, see 
Spec. 1:68-69). He argues that Philo looked upon Jerusalem in the 
same way as the inhabitants of Greek colonies looked upon their 
mother city. As the years passed by, the only connection with the 
mother city they came to have was the cultus and the religious sys- 
tem. He argues that Philo needs the distance to the temple in his 
everyday religious life since it demonstrates the necessary testing 
known to us from the Stoics (Amir 1983:63). My point does not con- 
cern the significance of Jerusalem for Philo’s religious life in the city 
of Alexandria, only the fact that he does not reject the temple ordi- 
nances and for that reason, he and his fellow Jewish Alexandrians 
must be considered to be temple adherents. Whether the meaning 
for him in his everyday life (‘Alltagsleben’) was Stoic-like in the man- 
ner Amir thinks, is difficult to tell from these passages alone. Amir 
argues that the main point for Philo is a ‘pilgrimage to a foreign 
country’ seen in the use of Eevitebo in Spec. 1:68, a word that means 
‘going to a foreign place’ and that Jerusalem is not the main issue 
at stake. However, as Amir (1983:57) admits, the section presents an 
ambiguous attitude (/Doppelheit) concerning the importance of 
Jerusalem. 

In Mos. 2:232, Philo gives a quite practical reason for the fact 
that Diaspora Jews did not travel to Jerusalem on every prescribed 
occasion. Moses had accepted some exceptions according to Num 
9:9ff, and Philo finds it natural that ‘settlers abroad’ fall into a sim- 
ilar category.” 


? See also Mos. 1:234; Legat. 214, 281—283; Flacc. 45—46. Despite his conscious 
statements concerning the Jewish Diaspora, and his concern for the Jewish politi- 
cal situation in Alexandria, the focus of his attention was Jerusalem, cf. Praem. 165 
and the observations in Amir (1983:52-64) and Mendelson (1988:17). 

55 “The same permission also must be given to those who are prevented from 
joining the whole nation in worship not by mourning but by absence in a distant 
country. For settlers abroad and inhabitants of other regions are not wrongdoers 
who deserve to be deprived of equal privileges etc.’ (Mos. 2:232). 
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5.2.2.2 Temple Tax 

The Alexandrian Jews regularly went to Jerusalem to visit and sacri- 
fice in the temple there. As stated, Philo has many references to the 
temple of Jerusalem showing his and his fellow Jewish Diaspora- 
Alexandrians’ close relationship to Palestine, to the temple in Jerusalem 
and, accordingly, to temple Judaism. Important is their economical 
support of the temple in Jerusalem, through the paying of the tem- 
ple tax, tà Аотро. Philo describes in Legat. 156 how the Alexandrians 
collected money of the first fruit and sent these as offerings to the 
temple in Jerusalem: йлістото xoi ypńuata ovvayovtag бло tv 
блорҳ@у iepà Kai лёрлоутос eic еросоћоџа ià тфу т©с Өосїос 
&va&óvvov.?* 

In Spec. 1:76-78, he describes how the ransom money or half- 
shekels were being collected throughout the year and sent to Jerusalem 
at ‘stated times’, to fulfil the Law.* The practice is derived from the 
prescription in Exod 30:11-16, but seems to refer to a historical 
practice by the Alexandrians since Philo himself distinguishes be- 
tween scriptural prescription and actual practice. At the end of Spec. 
1:78, he again refers to the fact that the temple tax (first-fruits) 
is prescribed by the Law, cf. ëv yap тоїс vouípuotg блорҳоїс at tv 
evoeBpodvtov Amides eiciv. In Legat. 156, 216 and 312, Philo states 
that the Alexandrians were allowed to go to Jerusalem (cf. the sim- 
lar reports in Josephus Antiq. 18:310—313). There are also some 
Roman manuscripts demonstrating that the Jews were allowed to do 
this, at least before the common era (Smallwood 1970:238-239). 
There can be little doubt that the mentioning of the tax payment 
in Philo and Josephus reflects an actual practice where the local 
Jewish communities in the Diaspora sent selected envoys. There can 
also be little doubt that Philo himself had been a member of such 
an envoy in connection with his own pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Prov. 
2:64). The role of this temple worship is underlined here by the 


>t “He [Gaius] knew too that they collect money for sacred purposes from their 
first-fruits and send them to Jerusalem by persons who would offer the sacrifices? 
(Legat. 156). 

9 “For it is ordained that everyone, beginning at his twentieth year, should make 
an annual contribution of first-fruits. These contributions are called ‘ransom money’, 
and therefore the first-fruits are given with the utmost zeal. The donors bring them 
cheerfully and gladly, expecting that the payment will give them release from slav- 
ery or healing of diseases and the enjoyment of liberty fully secured and also com- 
plete preservation from danger’ (Spec. 1:77). 
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reasons for people paying the money as an offer ‘with the utmost 
zeal’ and ‘cheerfully and gladly’, they expect that this payment (n 
кол@Өес1їс) will give them liberty in several ways. An allegorical un- 
derstanding of Атра in Her. 182 similarly refers to freedom from 
‘passions and wrongdoings’, but he also refers to the notion in a 
non-allegorical way. 

The paying of the temple tax most clearly shows that Philo describes 
these Alexandrian Jews not only as being under Jerusalem jurisdic- 
tion, but also as temple oriented, basing their practice on prescriptions 
in the Law. They sacrificed at the temple in Jerusalem as much as 
their Diaspora situation allowed, and in a practical and concrete 
manner, they supported the temple financially. Although this was 
perhaps expected of them, they nevertheless meet these expectations. 


5.2.2.3 Temple Buildings 
The admiration of the tabernacle construction and equipment as 
described in Exod 25—26 is profound in Philo’s writings. In Ebr. 85, 
Philo interprets these prescriptions that not only the outside of the 
ark but also the inside should be covered with gold (in Exod 25:10 
and elsewhere) He argues that these prescriptions are to be sym- 
bols of ideal virtues, saying that both the invisible virtues of the soul 
as well as the visible virtues are important. This admiration may 
also be observed vis-à-vis the Herodian temple. In Spec. 1:718, Philo 
describes these temple buildings. The inner centre is said to be beau- 
tiful beyond all possible description (cf. кото бё то ресоітотоу олтос 
© v£Og TAVTOG Aóyou Kpetttwv, Spec. 1:72). In Legat. 198, he describes 
the entire temple site of the Herodian temple as the most beautiful 
(cf. Kotnyntar dé, бті kai лбутоу iepôv TOV лоутоҳо? коЛАотбу otv). 
Does the Jerusalem temple have any other advantages to other 
temples, in addition to its beauty and symbolic power? In general, 
Philo is not favourably inclined to Gentile temples or Gentile cultus 
and at several places he offers sharp criticism of Gentile temples and 
cultus. In Spec. 1:21ff, he heavily attacks those who fashion gods in 
gold and silver and he banishes mystery religion (Spec. 1:319ff).%° 
Nevertheless, in Cher. 94 he speaks of Gentile temples as ‘the most 
holy temples", and of the service here as the ‘service of God’ (ep- 


?' See the study of Wolfson (1962:27ff) on Philo’s relationship to gods, myths, 
and mysteries generally. 
37 °Еле1ббу бё болер xeui&ppov popà лбутп veunÜstoo Kai iepOv тоїс &yiotá- 
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ansia 80d), but he is primarily attacking the insult of impious behav- 
iour here rather than actually evaluating the temple and the service 
of God as such. In Decal. 76, he is also attacking the Egyptians that 
worship animals. All in all, he does not seem largely favourable to 
these kinds of Gentile worship. 


5.2.3 Transferred Temple and Related Issues 


5.2.3.1 The Genuine Sacrifice and Unwersal Temple 

There is perhaps a slight difference of attitude towards Gentile wor- 
ship in Plant. 126 with its combination of the question of buildings 
with the question of sacrifice, particularly seen in the expression Өєф 
68 оок ёуєсті yvnoíoc edyapiotioat ðY фу vouiCovow oi noAAol 
KataoKkevav åvaðnuátov Ovcióv.?? This Philo writing (De Plantatione) 
is an exegetical commentary on Noah and the act of planting that 
takes Gen 9:20 as its starting point. From §73 Philo presents what 
he looks upon as lessons to be learnt from Noah, the first planter. 
Plant. 126 is part of an exposition of Lev 19:23—25 concerning rules 
of cleansing and times of harvesting the fruit. The exposition runs 
from §93 (94) to §139 in which the idea of the (cleansing and) progress 
of a pupil is important. In §$117—139, Lev 19:24 (‘In the fourth year 
all their fruit shall be set apart for rejoicing in the Lord") is inter- 
preted. In §§117—125 he presents ideas on the number 4 (relating 
to the rules concerning the fourth year of the planting or pruning). 
Central notions from Lev 19:24 like кбрлос, &yvog, aivetég and Kdptoc 


Tog TpooneAcoaca Dukontoi xA. (“But when their wickedness like a rushing tor- 
rent spreads over every place and invades and violates the most sacred temples, 
etc.’ Cher. 94). He may refer only to what is sacred to these persons without virtue 
and not what is sacred to him, Philo. In the first sentence in that same paragraph, 
he states that “Such are the feasts of those whom men call happy’ (to.mdta t@v 
Aeyouévov evdatudvav ол éoptat) thus introducing the referential perspective; the 
men are not happy, they are called happy. Similarly, he may think of what is 
sacred, ie. temples for them, an understanding that reduces the impression that 
Philo himself regards these temples sacred. 

9? OeG бё оок Eveott yvmoíoç edyaprotiioa Ov Фу vopiGovow ot xoAAoi 
KataoKkevav åvaðnuátov Bvo1dv—ovdé yàp соцтас 6 kóouoç tepdv &Edxpe@v бу 
YEVOLTO прос THY TOVTOD TILV—, GAAG бї” ёлоЛуоу koi Ünvov KTA. ‘But it is not 
possible genuinely to express our gratitude to God by means of buildings and obla- 
tions and sacrifices, as is the custom of most people, for even the whole world were 
not a temple adequate to yield the honour due to Him. Nay, it must be expressed 
by means of hymns of praise etc.’ (Plant. 126). See Heinemann (1962:46) and 
Williamson (1970:166-168; 173-174). 
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are taken up in the subsequent understanding of the scripture by 
Philo in $$126—127 with variants such as ёлолуо1, 0eóg and 6 топүтїс. 
In §126, Philo thus explains the meaning of the word ‘of praise’ or 
more exactly, why the scripture not only defines the fruit to be ‘holy’ 
(ytoc), but also ‘for praise’ (aivetóç). He connects praise to thanks- 
giving (evyapiotia) and thanksgiving is connected to the praise that 
is not seen or heard. The ultimate hymn (%нуос) is consequently 
explained not to be the hymn of loud voices, but of the invisible and 
most pure mind (ò бес Kai кодорототос voc). 

The word yvnotws is essential for the understanding of the pas- 
sage. It not only means 'genuinely, but also has alternatives like 
*belonging to the race', a meaning also indicated in the expression 
‘our gratitude"? Anyway, the text indicates that Philo juxtaposes two 
sorts of sacrifice (genuine and not genuine). In this passage, he seems 
to compare the audible praise to the function of temple buildings 
generally (plural of котаскеод), i.e. not only of the temple buildings 
in Jerusalem. The first part of the cited statement, regarding the fact 
that even the cosmos is not an adequate temple, alludes to scrip- 
tural traditions." The second part of the statement, regarding the 
hymns of praise, also has direct Old Testament/Tanak parallels. 
Criticism of the sacrificial system is found in the prophetic writings 
as well (Amos 5:21—25; Hos 6:6; Isa 1:11-15; Jer 7:21ff).*! 

In contrast to Philo, these texts refer to only one temple, while 
Philo's statement seems to place all temples everywhere (with offerings 
and sacrifices) into one and the same category. In the cited passage 
of Plant. 126, he includes in the remark on physical or actual wor- 
ship a criticism on the offerings in the Jerusalem temple buildings 
as well. The expression oóuxog ò кӧсцос may therefore take one step 
further on the line to universalism compared to the cited Old 
Testament/Tanak statements and Luke’s report of Stephen in Acts 


°° The word yévog may be translated with ‘race’ (Liddell, Scott, Jones et al. 
1940:354). ‘Our gratitude’ сЁ the translation in Philo (1929—1953). 

1 We find similar attitudes in Isa 66:1; 1 Kgs 8:27-29; 2 Chr 2:6. It is also sim- 
ilar to the statements of Stephen in Acts 7:48ff citing Isa 66:1ff. 

" See Williamson (1970:162) who also discusses the parallels in Qumran writ- 
ings. The same conception of the cosmos as temple we also find in Stoic doctrines. 
For a discussion of the Stoic background, see McKelvey (1969:30—40); Schrenk 
(1965); Wolfson (1962:200ff). 
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7. The expression included temple buildines everywhere, while the 
other statements are Jerusalem-centred. 

Similarly, Det. 21 speaks of the genuine worship that it is that of 
a soul bringing simple truth as its only sacrifice, cf. үуйсто1 [Bep- 
ansiar] ©’ eioiv at woxfi wat Kai póvny Ovotav фероостс Aew. 
In the same paragraph, Philo also blames those who think piety 1s 
a ritual (0pnoxeío) instead of holiness (Oo1tys). Among the exam- 
ples we find in the preceding paragraph the man who builds a tem- 
ple veóv iðpóeton, i.c. a general description of Gentile cultus (if not 
included a criücism of the Onias temple). 


5.2.3.2 Allegorical Exegesis and Temple Relationship 

The above observations demonstrate that Philo presents partly contra- 
dictory statements regarding physical temples and sacrifice. On the 
one side, we have passages that bear witness to a deeply temple- 
related community in the city of Alexandria that is tied to the Jerusa- 
lem temple. On the other side we have texts declaring Philo’s view 
on the temple that seem to reduce the regard of the physical temple 
buildings both in Jerusalem and elsewhere, including such items as 
actual hymns of praise, by explicitly claiming that what is indeed 
important is to seek the ultimate meaning of the temples and the 
ultimate praise. One of the main tasks below is to see if and how 
these ideas are related to the institution ‘the Jerusalem temple’ in a 
wider sense. 

There is a connection between an allegorical understanding of the 
sacred texts and the understanding of transferred temples and tem- 
ple related issues in Philo, a connection that is valuable in a socio- 
logical analysis. Several times, but not always, Philo states that a 
transference of a visible phenomenon has become abundantly nec- 
essary for him in order to understand what he thinks is an absurd 
statement in the scripture when reading the text literally (e.g. Somn. 
2:250, see below). The allegorical method of Philo has been partic- 
ularly discussed by Friichtel (1968) and I. Christiansen (1969) from 
a Platonic point of view. I. Christiansen argues that Philo has applied 
the dialectical method of dieresis (division) as basis for the allegori- 
cal exegesis. Philo builds up a pyramid system of concepts from the 
specific to the general or most universal categories. ‘The general ideas 
were originally divided into parts the whole way down to the empir- 
ical phenomena. In the Mosaic Law, these ideas are revealed and 
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have to be recognised and through analogy the interpreter defines 
the more general idea. 

This dialectic method is further based on a dualistic Platonic phi- 
losophy or epistemology. The empirical world has an inferior onto- 
logical status to the noetic world or the world of ideas; there is 
ontological dualism between the empirical and ideal world. The gen- 
eral concepts are more real than the empirical phenomena because 
they are more intelligible (Jones 1970:130). These empirical phe- 
nomena have to be transcended and their true meaning disclosed. 
The utmost true meaning of a phenomenon finds its place at the 
top of this ontological pyramid. ‘The aim of the allegorical (dieretic) 
method is to find the unity of all beings (I. Christiansen 1969:42, 
44). This interpretation of symbols plays a central part in the alle- 
gorical technique. In a symbol two concepts participate in the one 
idea. In scripture Philo finds one of these concepts, the other one 
15 to be found by similarity through a tertium comparationis. The 
formula is A: B= C: B / A = C, re. A and B share C (I. Chris- 
tiansen 1969:147). The allegorical method has also been described 
as a combination of this Hellenistic dieresis and the Jewish gezerah 
shawa, (i.e. inference from analogy). 

In Winston and Dillon (1983:77) Dillon characterises the position 
of I. Christiansen as ‘a rather desperate suggestion’. He accepts it 
as a general principle, but contends that it ‘does not contribute to 
the explanation of the particular form which Philo employs’, and he 
himself prefers to compare the Philonic exegesis with the Neoplatonic 
commentaries on Plato (primarily Proclus) and finds that they are 
working essentially in the same way. B. Mack (1984:250ff) accepts 
the dieretic structure in some Philonic pericopes and that I. Chris- 
tiansen has raised an essential problem in explaining the logic of the 
allegorical method. Nevertheless, he argues that this kind of ex- 
planation is seen too much in philosophical terms that fail “to sat- 
isfy those who want to understand his religious concerns as well 
(Mack 1984:252). Nikiprowetzky (1977) 1s also among the scholars 
who see the limits of the Greek analogue of the allegorical method.” 


© The gezerah shawa was one of Hillel’s seven exegetical norms (Hamerton- 
Kelly 1976). 

5 *En effet, Philon recourt à la méthode allégorique parce qu'il trouve en pre- 
mier lieu le moyen de surmonter les difficultés inhérentes au texte de l'Ecriture’ 
(Nikiprowetzky 1977:27). Nikiprowetzky argues against the idea that Philo used alle- 
gory because he was a mystic. 
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Mack (1984:259) categorises L. Christiansen’s the type of allegory as 
a ‘reasoned allegory’.** 

Borgen (1984b:130—131) argues against I. Christiansen that she 
has put too much stress on the Hellenistic background of Philo and 


that she overlooks ‘how allegorical methods and concepts are used 
by Philo to express and serve the cause of Judaism'.? However, 
Borgen (1997:149) is also willing to accept L. Christiansen’s theory 
concerning different levels in Philo's interpretations of biblical texts." 
There are two or sometimes even three exegetical levels of un- 
derstanding: ‘the concrete and specific level, the level of the cosmic 


and general principles, and the level of the divine realm of the 


H See the discussion of Somn. 2:250 below. The method is as follows, a) cita- 
tion, b) questions regarding a particular problems, c) answer in a brief statement, 
often by way of ‘equivalence’ between the word or phrase to be interpreted and 
the allegorical meaning, d) the reasons for the equivalent is given, e) further exam- 
ples of reasons for the equivalence and f) an application of the meaning for the 
‘reader’ is presented (Mack 1984:259—260). 

The allegorical method in Philo has particularly been discussed by scholars in 
association with the place of Philo in the philosophical and/or Jewish tradition. 
Dillon (1977) defined Philo as a Middle Platonist which implies that Philo was less 
Stoic, but there were serious objections to this judgement (Runia 1986b:505—519). 
Runia who would rather view Philo as a philosopher *of his own'. The question of 
whether Philo was a Middle Platonist has been treated in the 1993 edition of Studia 
Philonica (Runia 1993b). Runia (1993c) repeats previous critical conclusions while 
contending that Philo was a ‘Platonizing expositor of scripture, showing a marked 
preference for using Middle Platonist doctrines in his exegesis. He does not want 
to say that Philo was a Middle Platonist, however, only that he used some of their 
methods. Among Philo's clearly Platonic positions are his cosmological dualism and 
the understanding of the creation (Runia 1993c:130). Sterling (1993:110—111) con- 
cludes in the same issue of Studia Philonica that Philo's Moses was a kind of Middle 
Platonist, not a Middle Platonist tout court by arguing that Philo was thoroughly 
convinced of the validity both of Platonism and of his ancestral faith. These ques- 
tions have some importance for the study of attitudes towards the temple, and will 
be discussed below. 

P There are several typical Jewish features in his allegory, 1. The allegorical 
interpretation is akin to prophecy and fulfilment; it spells out the abstract princi- 
ples hidden in the text, so that these may be applied to the experience of the indi- 
vidual and the whole Jewish community, and can serve as key to the interpretation 
of specific events. Philo develops principles that can be applied to specific events, 
such as the pogrom in Alexandria in 38 cx. 2. Philo makes the allegory serve the 
Jewish conviction of election. 3. Allegory is a method to make the Laws of Moses 
known to the Hellenistic world. 4. Philo uses elements from common Jewish exeget- 
ical traditions and fuses them with extra-Jewish elements. 5. Philo presupposes a 
unity between the people and the patriarchs, his interpretations of the patriarchs 
are therefore authoritative criteria for Jewish values (Borgen 1984b:130—131). 

© Winston (1999:285) argues that Philo invented the interpretation of symbols 
on different levels. 
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beyond' Borgen finds this understanding present in an exemplary 
way in Spec. 3:16 and especially the use of the word dtaKdxt@ which 
most often means to stoop or peer so as to get a view of the inside. 
Borgen (1997:149) employs this understanding to argue that there is 
a hermeneutic key to Philo’s writings: 


The particular ordinances of the Jewish Law coincide with the uni- 
versal cosmic principles. Thus to Philo universal principles and gen- 
eral principles do not undercut or cancel the specific ordinances or 
event of the Mosaic Law. 


My aim is not to trace the backgrounds of Philo in milieus and writ- 
ings of Platonic, Pythagorean, Stoic, Neoplatonic, Middle Platonic 
or Jewish character. It is rather to see if Philo’s understandings of 
the temple and temple related issues with this hermeneutic key in 
mind may be a basis for information about the temple relationship 
of him and his fellow Jews that again may lead to some sociologi- 
cal conclusions for the Gospel of John. The Middle Platonic stamp 
of the Greek philosophical ideas in Philo with its Stoic and Pythagorean 
influence means that we cannot use Philo as a direct access to the 
background of John (see my comments below). But against the back- 
ground of the discussion regarding Philo’s allegorical exegesis it seems 
sociologically valuable to ask what it means for the evaluation of 
John’s attitude that Philo operates with both a geographical temple 
and several transferred temples and related temple issues. 


5.2.3.3 Transferred Temple Building 
In several passages, Philo uses a body-soul dichotomy similar to the 
one indicated in Migr. 93 (outward observances = the body, inner 
meaning = the soul) and Opif. 136 is a telling example. The pas- 
sage is part of an exposition of Gen 2:7, saying that the Lord God 
formed man from the dust of the ground, and Philo follows up by 
saying that the body made from dust was the sacred dwelling place 
or shrine that was fashioned for the reasonable (logical) soul. ‘This 
text 1s Interesting in two ways, it presents a positive view of the body 
in contrast to other statements of Philo and it presents the image of 
a body as temple, a similar image to the one used about the body 
of Jesus in Jn 2:21—with the difference that John does not say that 
the body 1s an abode for the soul particularly, but identifies the body 
of a historical person with a temple. 

Opif. 136-137 1s primarily concerned with the first man, not with 
man or human kind in general. This is evident from earlier parts 
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of De opificio mundi. In Opif. 34, Philo shows that he diflers diachron- 
ically between the history of creation in Gen 1 and the one in Gen 
2. First, in Gen 1, God created the idea of man in his image that 
was neither male nor female, an object of thought, incorporeal and 
incorruptible, Philo argues. Secondly, in Gen 2, he created the first 
man and woman. The first man was perfect in all ways." The per- 
fection was the reason for God being able to breathe the breath of 
life into the dust. God selected the best parts of earth *out of pure 
material’ (ёк kaBapac UAng in Opif. 137). 

The fact that Philo only uses the image of the body as temple in 
connection with a past event, may be said to reduce the importance 
of this image for our sociological reconstruction of his attitudes 
towards temple(s) in the second temple period to some degree. 
However, it may also reduce the impression of Philo as a temple 
replacer in that he does not compare the body with a temple, but 
only with a very special connection, the first man. The image ‘body 
as temple’ is an image that does not contrast the Jerusalem temple, 
because of the particular status granted to the first man in a time 
before the temple. It does, however, point to the fact that Philo 
regards items other than buildings to be a worthy place for God. A 
similar transference is also expressed through the image of Israel as 
‘temple and priest’. In QE 1:10, Philo interprets Exod 12:6b about 
sacrifice at the time of the exodus from Egypt and says that because 
the temple had not been built the gathering of Israel is a temple: 


... because a temple had not yet been built, He showed that the 
dwelling together of several good persons in the home was a temple 
and altar." 


It is in the very same paragraph that Philo expresses the idea that 
this particular (Jewish) group of people also establishes a priesthood 
acting on behalf of the rest of the world. This idea is mentioned 
several places. At the beginning of Spec. 2:163 Philo writes: tò ó' 
aitiov, Ott Ov Adyov exer лрос nóv iepeds, toUtov лрос бйлосоу tiv 
oikovpévyny tò Tovdaiwv ë0voç.! The idea of a nation or congregation 


" Cf. ‘surpassing all the men that now are, and all that have been before us.’ 
*...the man first fashioned was clearly the bloom of our entire race, and never 
have his descendants attained the like bloom, forms and faculties ever feebler hav- 
ing been bestowed on each succeeding generation’ (Opif. 140). 

18 Translated from Armenian by Marcus (1953). See also Terian (1992). 

? “The reason of this is that the Jewish nation is to the whole inhabited world 
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of special importance is therefore not only a past and time-related 
idea, it is also a present idea of functioning importance. 

The transferences of the temple building referred to here do not 
represent temple ideas that are in contrast to the idea of a Jerusalem 
temple and temple ordinances in a sociologically significant way. 


5.2.3.4 Soul and Mind as Temple 

The human soul and mind is presented as a temple or house of 
God in several ways. Virt. 188 says that reason, Aoytopdc, is а more 
becoming abode for God (cf. vedv @блтолрєлёстероу ody edpev éni 
Yñç Aoytopod). In Praem. 123, the mind (ёібуоло) is also described 
as a ‘house of God’ in the expression оїкос 80d cogod õıévowa. The 
most extensive use of the concept of temple in Philo stands in rela- 
tion with ‘cosmos’ and ‘soul’, and in Spec. 1:84—97 Philo says that 
there are two sanctuaries, the cosmos on the level of macrocosm 
and the rational, invisible soul on the level of microcosm. In the for- 
mer, Logos is high priest and in the latter man is. 

In Somn. 1:215, Philo is stating the same view; there are two 
kinds of sanctuaries, the universe, and the rational soul (see Heinemann 
1962:45). In Her. 75, the difference between the two sanctuaries, 
the soul and the cosmos, is clearly stated. Starting with the preced- 
ing paragraph (§74), we see that he lodges an appeal to ‘dedicate 
them [gifts of thinking etc.] to Him Who is the source of accurate 
thinking and unerring apprehension’ ($74). Then he continues: 


This dedication will be enshrined in the holier of the great sanctuar- 
les. For two such sanctuaries, we feel, exist, one sensible, one mental. 
This world is the cathedral of the sense-perceived order, the world 
which the mind discovers of the truly invisible order (Her. 75). 


The tabernacle was a representation and copy of wisdom, софіос 
&xewóviopo. koi иїитно. In Her. 123, the reason for presenting this 
copy is the need of piety, лрос edvoéBetav (of men), while the reason 
for God to be present is ‘because of pity’, ôv £Aeov (see Heinemann 
1962:46). We may say that the two sanctuaries are related dialecti- 
cally, there is a temple in each of the worlds and the invisible is the 
most holy of them (tò &yiótepov). 


what the priest is to the State’ (Spec. 2: 163) or more precisely ‘to the city’ (хрос 
zóAw). On the idea of the Jews being the priesthood for the rest of the world, see 
chapter 8. 
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In QE 2:51 and Cher. 101, the sanctified reason in the soul of 
the logic creation is said to be an image of the divine reason imma- 
nent in the cosmos, оїкоу оду éntyerov thv Kdpatov wuyiv то® Gopó- 
tov Oeod Аёүоутес ёѓубікос Kai Kate vóuov onoopev.” It is the sanctified 
reason that transforms the human soul into a small universe, the 
microcosm, which dedicates it to God and makes a temple of it, a 
temple where the divinity manifests itself just as often as in the 
macrocosm. In the whole section Cher. 97—106, the temple is noth- 
ing but an image of the soul that the sage prepares in order to make 


it a worthy house so that God may come down and rest in it (extract 
from Cher. 99—100): 


What house shall be prepared for God the Kings of kings, the Lord 
of all...? Shall it be of stone or timber? Away with the thought, the 
very words are blasphemy. For though the whole world should sud- 
denly turn into gold, or something more precious than gold... yet 
there would be no place where His feet could tread. One worthy house 
there is—the soul that is fitted to receive him. 


Thus, not every soul is a temple to God—only the one that is fitted 
with a certain rational and moral level. In Somn. 1:149, Philo exclaims 
passionately, ‘Ве zealous, O my soul, to become a house of God, a 
holy temple’ (стообобе оду, à woxh, Oeod оїкос yevéoðon, iepdv Kytov), 
in this way demonstrating both the dual possibility for the soul of 
both being a temple and not?! When speaking of the soul as tem- 
ple in Cher. 101, Philo has left the analogy and speaks of a difference 
between the soul and the Jerusalem temple. In Her. 75, we see that 
there is a difference of degree, while in Cher. 101 there is an ana- 
logy between the cosmos and the soul, and these two entities are 
declared to be temples as well. 

On the basis of these passages, the impression of Philo as oper- 
ating with temple ideas capable of replacing the temple institution 
of Jerusalem has been reinforced, as the reason for the existence and 
adherence of a specific and visible temple in Jerusalem does not 
seem compulsory to him. Stll, the Jerusalem temple is not contradicted 


5 Justly and rightly then shall we say that in the invisible soul the invisible God 


has His earthly dwelling-place’ (Cher. 101). 

?! Paul uses the same figure in relation to the body as temple in 1 Cor 6:19 ‘or 
do you not know that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit within you. . .?* 
The same idea is expressed in Somn. 2:248 and Praem. 123. 
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and from a sociological point of view, there is little evidence to con- 
clude that the soul and mind were seen as adequate temples. 


5.2.3.5 Cosmos as Temple, Spec. 1:66] 
The idea that кӧсџцос is a temple is found several places, but above 
all in Spec. 1:66ff (the true temple is the cosmos, but there is also 
a temple ‘made by hands’). A similar idea is presented in Mos. 2:67ff 
saying that the tabernacle was a temple, an image of the cosmos.” 
This is an idea in which certain temple replacements of sociological 
significance are inherent. With a cosmic temple, there might have 
been little significance left for the Jerusalem temple and its sacrifices. 
Spec. 1:66ff is of special importance since Philo presents argu- 
ments concerning a connection between the uniqueness of God and 
the one temple. At the end of Spec. 1:67 Philo writes: rpobvénoe ô’ 
ос̧ обте noAAoxó0i оёт’ ёу TadtH ROAAG KataoKevacOoetar iepá, 
ӧікодфсос, ened} eig ёсту ô Bedc, Kai lepóv £v єїуол póvov.? This 
is not only a theological argument concerning the unique Lord, but 
also an argument for going on pilgrimage. He thereby supports the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the temple there in a unique way.” 
The impression of thorough temple support is reinforced by a fur- 
ther look at the wider context of the treatise De specialibus legibus. 
The treatise is among the writings of Philo in which the Law is re- 
written in a systematic fashion (see above). In De Decalogo, Philo 
divides the ten commandments in two groups, five on each tablet. 
The commandments on the first tablet concern the duties of man 
towards God, on the second tablet the duties concern other human 
beings. Each of these groups has two particular treatises in Philo, 
Spec. 1-2 discuss the laws of the first tablet, Spec. 3 and 4 the sec- 
ond tablet. At the end of the last book, he presents how he under- 


?' Früchtel (1968) has examined different aspects of the concepts of cosmos in 
Philo. Cosmos as God's temple is analysed in a chapter in which she is particu- 
larly interested in finding the origin of this concept within the history of Greck phi- 
losophy (1968:69—115). See also Heinemann (1962:46). The Jewish background is 
evident. Josephus speaks of the Tabernacle as an imitation of universal nature 
(шито tfjg TOV čov qcsoc) in Antiq. 3:123, see also Antiq. 3:179-187; Bell. 
5:212-218. See the note on Josephus in Thackeray (1930:403, n. b). 

5 ‘But he provided that there should not be temples built either in many places 
or many in the same place, for he judged that since God is one, there should be 
also only one temple’ (Spec. 1:67). 

> A parallel thought is found in Josephus Antiq. 4:200; Contra Ap. 2:193, ‘one 
temple for the one God’ without referring to pilgrimage. See Amir (1983:52—64). 
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stands the Law in terms of general virtues such as justice, courage 
and humanity. This thread is followed up in treatises De virtutibus 
and De praemiis et poenis. 

Spec. 1 deals with the prescriptions that concern the duties of 
man towards God. The passage Spec. 1:66-78 is part of a section 
concerning the temple and it is also closely connected to a section 
dealing with the functions of the priests (79—130). The heading of 
this passage IIepi tepod is inserted in some manuscripts,” indicating 
the issue in focus. Philo ends $65 by declaring that he will now 
describe how Moses thinks one ought to honour the *one truly exist- 
ing God’, and he introduces $66 by saying that “The highest, and 
in the truest sense the holy, temple of God is, as we must believe, 
the whole universe’ (0 соцтос Kóouoç) in which heaven is sanctuary, 
the stars ornaments and the angels, the incorporeal souls, are priests. 
Philo seems to think that God really does not need any sacrifice of 
the physical kind. However, as Philo also writes in $67, there is 
another temple as well, the one made by hands (tò xeipókumtov). 
The reason for having this hand-made temple within the other one 
(the cosmos) is functional or practical: the temple was made for those 
who want to pay their tribute to piety and desire by means of 
sacrifices. The sacrifices are therefore necessary, but not for God, 
only for man. It was desirable to cut short their eagerness or inten- 
tions (puai). For this purpose God demanded that there should be 
only one temple. Those who are eager to sacrifice, should not per- 
form rites in their houses, but go to Jerusalem ($68). Philo argues 
that God wants to test their dispositions, those who are not so eager 
do not bother to take the trouble to travel away from home and 
endure separation from their most familiar and dearest friends. He 
proves this need for zeal by pointing at the fact that people who 
make a pilgrimage are quite eager in their religious devotion (869). 

There are similarities in the writings of Plato on this matter that 
demonstrates that Philo was not the only philosopher with a double 


? As indicated in the Loeb edition (Colson 1937:137, n. d) and added to the 
Greek text in the French edition (Daniel 1975:48). 

5% See Spec. 1:152, and also the allegorical understanding of sacrifices and feasts 
in passages like Sacr. 84, 111. 

>” Amir points to the fact that the journey to Jerusalem was hardly as difficult 
as Philo wants us to believe and that his main point 1s better understood in terms 


of Stoic ideas (Amir 1983:58—59). 
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attitude. Heinemann (1962:48—49) points to the fact that Philo is fol- 
lowing a common Hellenistic doctrine when claiming that the whole 
world is the temple of the Divinity. On the other hand, Daniel 
(1975:L-LI) argues that contrary to most philosophers of his time, 
Philo does not deny all the value of the cultus, in spite of the fact 
that he regards the whole world to be the true temple. In an arti- 
cle from 1967 on Philo’s sacrifices and temple, Nikiprowetzky 
(1967a:111) points to the similarities with Plato both here and in 
other passages. In Leges 10:909d Plato says that iep& unōè eig èv 
idiaig oiktaig ёктђсдо (‘No one shall possess a shrine in his own 
house’, cf. Bury 1926:2, 385). The reasons presented for this pre- 
scription are purely practical or functional, e.g. to prevent the impi- 
ous to act in an impious way (Leges 10:910a). Philo expresses a 
similar standpoint in Spec. 1:68, eita toig BovAopévoig ëv тоїс оїкїолс 
о®тф@у iepovpyetv ook Eginow (Further, he does not consent to those 
who wish to perform the rites in their houses’). Plato seems to be 
arguing against those who think that God can be influenced by 
prayer, an opinion implying that this was a current view in his day. 
Saunders (1975:408) argues that Plato here is actually defending the 
existence of absolute moral standards, standards that in principle 
cannot be influenced by any relative human values such as praying. 
Nevertheless, Plato lacks the practical-epistemological reasons, expressed 
by Philo in Migr. 93, i.e. the view that the observance of the Law 
leads to a better understanding of the matters they represent (see 
also chapter 3). In this way, Philo is able to argue for the unique- 
ness of Moses, the Law including the role of Jerusalem temple. 

We see that according to Philo, the only place for a man's legit- 
imate cultus of the Divinity is essentially linked to the Jerusalem tem- 
ple that is the second temple of the unique God. It is the only place 
because this second geographical temple 1s an image of the first one, 
the form or idea of temple.” Indirectly, the cosmic understanding 
of the temple and related issues 1s in accordance with the belief in 
the Lord as creator of all things. The cosmic significance of the tem- 
ple and related issues rather seems to strengthen their social impor- 
tance than reduce iL. 


58 There are of course other similarities between Plato and Philo as well, see 
Runia (1981). 

> For a further discussion of the relation between form and images, see chap- 
ter 3 in connection with the discussion of Migr. 86-93. 
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5.2.3.6 Other Transferred Temple Related Issues 

The subsequent section concerns the configuration of the temple 
edifice and in particular a detailed description of the high priest’s 
clothes. In Somn. 2:250, the city of Jerusalem is interpreted alle- 
gorically. Although this is a text about Jerusalem, the passage is 
included here because it is, after all, relevant both in relation to the 
meaning of the temple in Philo generally as well as in relation to 
the understanding of the temple institution and the Jerusalem tem- 
ple in the Gospel of John. When transferring the temple idea and 
priestly clothes to the ideas of the cosmos, Philo extends temple issues 
that, despite his statements to the contrary, neither contradict nor 
threaten the status or importance of the Jerusalem temple. 

Somn. 2:250 takes us to an allegorical understanding of ‘Jerusalem’. 
The passage is part of Philo's treatise De somniis (1-2) that again 
Is a part of the Allegorical Commentary of Genesis (Gen 1-17), of 
which twenty treatises are extant. De somniis 1—2 is a discussion of 
several dreams reported in Genesis—about Jacob and his dreams at 
Bethel as well as the dreams of Joseph. In his detailed and compli- 
cated exegesis, Philo again expresses his conviction that the dreams 
recounted in the holy scriptures cannot be understood literally, and 
therefore must be filled with hidden meanings. The hidden mean- 
ings of the dreams can only be disclosed by allegorical exposition. 
Philo divides the dreams into three categories. We seem to have the 
last two categories in the two books in the manuscripts preserved: 


1. The first category is the dreams in which the dreamer does 
not participate (the book is lacking, but we have references to 
it at the beginning of Somn. 1). 

2. The second category (Somn. 1) concerns the dreams in which 
the spirit is inspired and may make prophecies on future events. 

3. The last category (Somn. 2) from which our passage originates, 
treats the dreams that only present symbols that have to be 
interpreted by a professional interpreter of dreams. 


% “Now the city of God is called in the Hebrew Jerusalem and its name when 
translated is “vision of peace’. Therefore do not seek for the city of the Existent 
among the regions of the earth, since it is not wrought of wood or stone, but in 
a soul, in which there is no warring, whose sight is keen, which has set before it 
as its aim to live in contemplation and peace’ (Somn. 2:250). 

9! Yet, as Savinel (1962) points out, Philo does not draw substantial significance 
out of this categorisation. 
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Our passage, Somn. 2:250, is a part of the section on Joseph’s inter- 
pretation of the dream of Pharaoh (Somn. 2:215-302) in Gen 
41:17-42.? Pharaoh, who falls asleep a second time, dreams a par- 
allel dream concerning the seven ears of grain, as Philo himself 
recounts. After a long introduction in which Philo states that God 
is truly stable, he concludes that the quality of immutability subsists 
as an attribute primarily to God, second, to his Logos, third, to the 
sage, and fourth, to ‘the man of gradual progress’ (cf. the expres- 
sion лері tóv npokórtovta, $237). The wicked man is on the other 
hand, not stable, he is ‘carried to and fro as in a flood’ (gopobpevosg 
болер év котокћосиф). When KataKAvopds is mentioned, Philo turns 
back to the dream of Pharaoh, who, as the story goes, stood by a 
river. This river must be understood symbolically, Philo argues. 
Потоцос (‘river/stream’) is in fact the symbol of speech (§238). As 
a flood or stream, the speech has two natures, the one is irrigation 
and beneficial, the latter a flood and injurious. Compared to the for- 
mula of allegory (A : B = C : B — A = C) we observe that ‘stream’ 
is A and ‘speech’ is C, the ‘irrigating and beneficial character’ is B, 
ergo ‘stream’ is the symbol of ‘speech’. According to Philo, Moses 
has provided an example of both: one is from Gen 2:10 “A river’ 
he says, ‘goes out of Eden to water the garden, thence it separates 
into four heads”. ‘The Divine Logos is then linked to a river that 
descends from the fountain of wisdom. Our passage is another exam- 
ple, allegorically introduced, of the beneficial nature of the stream, 
‘And there is another psalm which runs thus: "The strong current 
of the river makes glad the city of God’. What city?’ (§246). Philo 
has found an apparent contradiction in the text. Could it be Jerusalem, 
‘the holy city, where the sacred temple also is’? A very doubtful 
thought indeed! In the neighbourhood of Jerusalem there are actu- 
ally neither rivers nor seas, a fact indicating that the author must 
have had another city in mind, and Philo has thus demonstrated 
that, according to his judgement, the citation from the psalm can 
only be read allegorically, oç ëñÀov eivor, bt tod лрофоуо®с ëtepóv 
tt BovAetar du’ Omovoióv mapaotijoat. The river is the Logos, the 
Logos is actually operating all over the world, and it becomes clear 


® The dream is recounted by Philo in $$216—217. 
65 “Thus it is clear that he writes to shew us allegorically something different from 
the obvious’ (Somn. 2:246). 
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that the city mentioned in the scriptural passage must be the whole 
world, not just the location of Jerusalem, cf. толу үйр Өго% коб” 
éva èv tpórov TOV KOoHOV kadet (‘for God's city is the name in one 
sense for the world’, Somn. 2:248).°* 

Thus, the name ‘Jerusalem’ is not just a designation of a geo- 
graphical site. In Philo’s translation it means ‘vision of peace’, another 
allegorical derivation, here based on etymology. The ‘Existent (ò ov) 
cannot therefore dwell in a city of wood and stone, but in a particular 
kind of soul, with no warring, with a keen sight, living in contem- 
plation and peace. Philo is arguing in a way that seems to dimin- 
ish the significance of the Jerusalem temple to a rather low level. If 
we looked at this passage in isolation, we could easily conclude that 
Philo had abandoned temple Judaism. 

Considering the transferences of the temple, it is no wonder that 
the high priest, worship, and sacrifice are transferred in a similar 
way too. In QE 2:107 124, Philo explains the meaning of the priestly 
vestment (Exod 28) in both the literal and the ‘deeper meaning’.” 
In the part commenting on the breastplate of the high priest (QE 
2:110-117, ad Exod 28:15), he reflects on the fact that the high 
priest is to wear the breastplate only when entering the sanctuary. 
Allegorically, the sanctuary is here understood as the place of holi- 
ness, piety, and every virtue, which is perfect reason. Accordingly 
when the mind (intellectus) reaches this stage of holiness, it also 
acquires perfect reason, ‘quand l'esprit atteint ce stade, il acquiert 
aussi une parfaite reason’ (OE 2:115). The formulation indicates that 
Philo regards both the animal sacrifice and the sacrifices of the souls 
as legitimate parallels (see Seland 19952). 

In Fug. 108, the high priest 1s declared to be the Divine. Logos 
and not a man, cf. Aéyouev үйр tov &pyiwpéoa оок будролоу GAA0 
Aóyov Өеїоу еїуол. With this allegorical interpretation Philo tries to 
prevent a difficulty he finds in the prescription of Num 35:29; that 


°t The allegorical method followed here by Philo is in accordance with the alle- 


gorical method called ‘reasoned allegory’ (see the references above to I. Christiansen 
and Mack). 

^ Haec litera. Ad mentem vero illud, etc.’, ie. ‘Voila pour la lettre. Voici le 
sens allégorique: etc. OE 2:107. The French and Latin citations in the study are 
from the French translation of the Armenian text by Terian and the Latin trans- 
lation by Aucher, see Terian (1992:ad loc). On allegorical explanations of the vest- 
ments of the priests, see Josephus Antiq. 3:179ff. 
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the death of the high priest abrogates the reasons assigned for the 
limit of the exile of the slayer—a prescription that Philo finds absurd. 
Therefore, he explains that the death of the high priest at this place 
means the death of the Logos in the soul, which again signifies that 
when the Logos is dead, the evil will return. In Ebr. 87, the high 
priest is described as standing before the inner altar dealing only 
with things bloodless, fleshless, bodiless and born of reason, cf. кото 
бё тоу Evdov nõo åvaiuois, бобркос, GOMUCTOIG, totg ёк Лоүсро? 
uóvoig ypnoetat. This citation is part of a section in which Philo 
comments on the description of the tabernacle in Exod 25:10; 27:1; 
28:4; 30:1. In Det. 21, Philo declares that genuine worship is that 
of a soul bringing truth, cf. [Өєролеїол] ywqow ё’ eioiv oi wuxñç 
wai koi uóvmv Bvoiav gepodons GANBerov. A similar critique of the 
animal sacrifices is also to be found in various parts of Greek phi- 
losophy (see Nikiprowetzky 1967b).* 


5.2.4 Temple Ambivalence 


One of the methodological problems when dealing with Philo is that 
he, although very rational, was neither a systematic theologian nor 
a pure philosopher. Several authors, like Bréhier, Heinemann, Früchtel, 
Mendelson, Goodenough, Borgen, Williamson, have studied the tem- 
ple ideas in Philo and have inferred socio-historical conclusions from 
them. Scholars often point to the fact that it may be difficult to find 
a consistent view when we consider all of Philo's statements on a 
particular subject.” This is exactly the case concerning his treatment 
of the issue studied here as well. Philo's expressed relationship to 
the Jerusalem temple and temple related issues as studied above, is 
ambivalent, at least the evidence seems ambiguous or seems to reflect 
an ambiguous attitude. We find an explicit adherence on the one 
side and a criticism on the other, we find extended temple ideas 
that can be interpreted as replacement of the temple institution but 
also as its support. 


% See Heinemann (1962:405—406); Starobinski-Safran (1970:279—281). Philo also 
discusses the problem in Spec. 1:161; 3:131—136, see Colson (1937:638). 

? Nikiprowetzky also argues that Gartner is wrong in claiming that a spiritual 
interpretation of idols may originate in Qumran, see Gartner (1965:50—51). Gartner 
seems to have been unaware of the fact that Philo uses the same formulation (Spec. 
1:2). 

% See Arnaldez (1961:2) and Runia (1986a). 
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This ambiguous pattern is in accordance with a biblical pattern, 
but there are few reasons to doubt that the statements concerning 
the temple tax do not reflect his practice and the practice of other 
Alexandrian Jews. An ambivalence is seen in relation to the several 
aspects of the Mosaic Law as Philo himself describes it. This is par- 
ticularly evident when he deals with the Jerusalem temple buildings. 
He declares that the temple tax is ordained by the Law (Spec. 1:78) 
but also explains why the Diaspora Jews did not attend every tem- 
ple festival (Mos. 2:232), and according to Plant. 126, one cannot 
genuinely express one’s gratitude to God by means of buildings and 
sacrifices. He seems ambivalent concerning the significance of the 
temporal, geographical, and visible (by the senses) phenomena, and 
when he describes extended temple ideas. There is a certain incon- 
clusiveness concerning accepting or rejecting the Jerusalem temple 
and its functions. 

Philo’s passages indicating a rejection of the temple find parallels 
in the Old Testament/Tanak in its critique of animal sacrifices, and 
also in Hellenistic philosophical literature describing ‘spiritualised wor- 
ship’, as well as in writings like the Gospel of John and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. The transference of the temple ideas from the tempo- 
ral temple to other areas finds a place recognisable also within in a 
Middle Platonic-inspired dualistic philosophy.” Similarly to the Platon- 
like hermeneutics and epistemology, he uses the allegorical inter- 
pretation to trace the noetic and only truly existing forms from the 
objective world. Philo presents different transferences of the temple 
to ‘body’, ‘soul’, ‘congregation’ and ‘cosmos’. ‘Body’ and ‘congrega- 
tion’ are items that are said to have materialised as temples even 
before the construction of the temple in Jerusalem, according to 
Philo. ‘Cosmos’ is both a past and present entity, the universe is 
God's true visible temple, and the ‘soul’ is the invisible and is there- 
fore even a truer temple than the universe. The temple images are 
thus presented as entities where the one God ‘reveals himself” Le. 
in a body, in a congregation, in a soul, or in the cosmos. His atti- 
tude seems in many ways just as ‘uninteresting’ as it has been argued 
(mostly on the background of Spec. 1:66-67 and Mos. 2:67ff), but 


° The doctrine of two worlds is clearly Platonic. Philo’s appropriation of the role 
of rationality is a general conviction in Greek philosophy, while doctrines such as 
God's transcendence, are strongly controlled by Jewish convictions, see Runia 


(1993с:130). 
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this conclusion nevertheless turns out to be oversimplified for the 
overall picture of Philo’s relationship with temple Judaism. The par- 
allel way of thinking (body = observance, soul = the real meaning) 
is the essential factor in Philo’s criticism of the temple, but also 
demonstrates a dependence on the ‘body’-part. His reports that the 
Alexandrians observed the Law concerning the pilgrimage and the 
temple tax (Spec. 1:77—78) are the primary reason for saying that 
he accepts and supports the temple institution in Jerusalem in an 
essential way. 
To sum up, we see that: 


1. The temple in Jerusalem is by Philo looked upon as a centre 
for all Jews, and Jewish Alexandrians observed the ordinance 
prescribing the paying of a temple tax and the necessity of pil- 
grimage. Despite the criticism of temple buildings and related 
issues, Philo demonstrates his loyalty and probably also the loy- 
alty of most fellow Jewish Alexandrians. We find some essen- 
tial theological arguments for the Jerusalem temple. Since there 
is only one God, there should be only one temple, Philo argues. 
He depends on the one temple in Jerusalem to trace the true 
meaning of a temple and of the Lord. The Jerusalem temple 
is even said to be the perfect image of the ideal temple and 
for that reason must have a unique place above all other tem- 
ples in the world and naturally among Jews. He defends tem- 
ple Judaism and the observance of the Law on functional 
grounds, such as the common need for piety and pilgrimage, 
but above all to avoid attacks from those who do not tolerate 
the neglect of the traditions, statements that indicate that Philo 
was not alone in this matter. 

2. Philo demonstrates his own loyalty and support of the Alexan- 
drian practice. He himself went to Jerusalem to ‘offer up 
prayers and sacrifices’ (Prov. 2:64). The delegation to Rome, 
in which he played a major role, reacted spontaneously when 
it heard about the threat to the temple by Gaius (Legat. 
188—190). 

3. Philo speaks of a transferred or ‘spiritualised’ temple апа of 
transferred temple related issues, such as the ‘Tabernacle, the 
vestments of the priest, the sacrifices etc. In one way, these 
transferences reflect a superior reality, but in another way, he 
is dependent on the phenomena that these transferences rep- 
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resent. Through observance, the allegorist gains an improved 
knowledge of the inner meanings of the external symbols. 


Philo also presents mostly negative attitudes towards Gentile cultus 
and non-Jewish temples (see chapter 8). A combination of these fac- 
tors all in all strengthens the theories about Philo that claim that he 
was loyal to temple Judaism and indicate how he, a first century 
Diaspora Jew, could combine negative and positive statements towards 
the Jerusalem temple and its cultus. In spite of his criticism of ani- 
mal sacrifices and the fundamental rejection of temples of stone, and 
the location of the universal God to one locale, Philo was a Jerusalem 
temple adherent. He has been described as ‘a conqueror on the 
verge of being conquered’ (Borgen 1984b:150—154). Nevertheless, he 
never supports an abrogation of the main Jewish temple institution, 
and he even criticises those who do. 


5.3 THE TEMPLE IN THE QUMRAN WRITINGS 


5.3.1 Did the Qumran Community Reject the Temple? 


The temple question has also been a much analysed issue in the 
scholarship of the Qumran literature and different opinions are still 
debated. The main studies on the temple subject in comparison 
with the New Testament are still Gartner (1965:16 46) and Klin- 
zing (1971) but recent and former published evidence are being 


7 The scholarly literature on the subject ‘the temple in Qumran’ is to a large 
y )J p g 


degree integrated in comparisons with other literature, especially the New Testament. 
For studies on the relationship to the temple in the Qumran writings themselves, 
see the discussions in Gartner (1965:16—46); Klinzing (1971); Schwartz (1979); Talmon 
(1986); Dimant (1986); Wentling (1989); Knohl (1992); Stegemann (1992a; 1994:242); 
Schmidt (1994); Ringren (1995:2141f); Brooke (1999b); Kampen (1999) in addition 
to the comments in translations of the Rule of the Community (1OS et al). The 
issue is also discussed in several articles in Ego, Lange, and Pilhofer (1999). Particularly 
interesting for my conclusions in additions to Adna's arücle are the arücles by 
Avemarie; Brooke; Bóttrich; Schiffman. I have also commented on some of these 
articles in earlier chapters. 

On the relationship between the Gospel of John and the Oumran writings, see 
below. The relationship between Philo and Qumran has particularly been discussed 
in connection with the references to the Essenes in Philo (see below) and also his 
remarks on the Therapeutae in De vita contemplativa. Few have compared Philo 
and Qumran but see the comparison made by Nikiprowetzky (1967b) in his review 
of Gartner (1965) and see Harvey (1996). 
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re-examined.”' Both these authors and the majority of Qumran schol- 
ars maintain that the Qumran community no longer sacrificed in 
the temple, and that the community had replaced the temple in its 
essential functions. Gartner argues that because of the practice that 
made the members of the community think that the temple was 
defiled (referring to CD 20:22-23)," it was ‘the community [that] 
came to replace the temple of Jerusalem; they themselves were ‘the 
new temple” and that the old temple ‘would be replaced by a new 
one, of quite new dimensions’ (1965:16), i.e. seeing the possibilities 
for a new eschatological temple. From Gártner's point of view, the 
community did not perform animal sacrifice. Klinzing concludes that 
the community had not initiated a new temple with animal sacrifice, 
but regarded the members themselves to be the true temple by say- 
ing that ‘Der wahre Tempel ist die Gemeinde selbst; auf sie werden 
die Tempelbegriffe übertragen angewendet’ (1971:41). In other words, 
this is an example of the replacement theory and it is the replacement 
theory in relation to the Qumran community that shall be studied 
and tested below in a falsification procedure and later compared to 
John. 

Gartner (1965:119ff) has paralleled the Qumran material on the 
temple with the historical Jesus and includes the Gospel of John as 
well. The similarities between the historical Jesus and some Qumran 
writings are conspicuous and it seems likely, according to Gartner, 
that ‘Jesus knew of Qumran’s sharp criticism of the Jerusalem tem- 
ple and its cultus’ (1965:122). Both in Qumran and in the New 
Testament there is evidence saying that Messianic self-consciousness 
and temple symbols were connected and in both writings we find 


71 Neither of these authors compare the Qumran evidence with the Gospel of 
John or Philo to any large extent. For a description of the relationship between the 
viewpoints of Gartner and Klinzing, see further down. A recent evaluation of the 
historical or genetic links between similarities of John and the Essenes on their 
alleged common dualism is presented by Aune (2003) who concludes that any such 
link is suspect and that the viability to explain similarities in genetic terms contin- 
ues to prove elusive (2003:303). 

See also Braun (1966a:118ff 1966b:96ff); Fiorenza (1976); Evans (1992); E. 
Christiansen (1995:145ff). Wenschkewitz (1932) compares transferences in early 
Judaism (‘Spatjudentum’ i.e. apocrypha, pseudepigrapha and rabbinical literature), 
Stoic philosophy, Philo, Jesus, Paul, the Letter to the Hebrews, Revelation and 1 
Peter, in addition to the Johannine writings. 

? CD 20 is not a part of the reconstructed CD-B of Martínez and Tigchelaar 
(1997:579). 
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the common Jewish principle that the individual and collective may 
replace each other.” Jesus and the Qumranites followed the same 
principles with criticism and replacement (Gartner 1965:122ff). 
Contra Gartner, the scholarly discussions particularly after the 
release of new manuscripts in the early 1990’s, have now brought 
in nuances to the view of an isolated Qumran community not par- 
ücipating in the Jerusalem temple at all. The main problem with 
much of the earlier discussions such as the one found in Gártner, 
Is that they analyse the terms too much in the tradition of the his- 
tory of ideas. P. Davies (1996)'* points to the fact that the passages 
dealing with the temple in CD present a contradictory picture. On 
the one side, we find several regulations in the legal part of the doc- 
ument,” statements presupposing temple participation. On the other 
side we find statements clearly betraying a fundamental rejection of 
the temple, a picture seen in CD as well the Oumran fragments of 
the document (40р; 5OD; 6QD).”° The statements by Josephus and 
Philo that the Essenes did not participate in the temple cultus, in 
combination with the CD testimony, tend to reinforce the impression 
of contradiction." P. Davies argues that the most negative statements 
in CD are secondary glosses (P. Davies 1996:45—60). He concludes 


™ Gartner (1965:123ff) argues that the association with individualistic terms like 
‘Ebed Yahweh (Servant of the Lord), Son of man, Son of God, and Son of David’ 
in ‘late Judaism’ is taken to refer to a collective, the people of Israel. In Qumran 
texts, there is in fact no individual Messiah to which such terms refer, he argues. 
They are always interpreted collectively (p. 125). Contra Gartner, Klinzing (1971: 
212—213) points to the fact, however, that there is no Messianic understanding in 
the Qumran material comparable to the one found in the New Testament, at least 
there is no such understanding in connection with the temple passages. 

™ P. Davies has analysed the attitudes towards the temple as indicated in the 
Damascus Document (CD) in a study from 1982 that focuses on a similar prob- 
lem to the one ГЇЇ analyse in this chapter (see also P. Davies 1983). 

? The second part of the writing (column 9—16) is usually called the ‘Law’ (P. 
Davies 1994:48). 

7% For these fragments, see Martínez (1994:47ff, 70—71). 

7 They kept away from the temple and declined animal sacrifice according to 
Josephus Antiq. 18:19 and Philo Prob. 75. But in this passage Josephus tells that 
they had not rejected the temple and the sacrifices completely as he also confirms 
that they did send offerings to the temple, eig бё то iepóv åvaðuata ктА.., unless 
a negation should be added. Some Essenes are, however, present at the temple, 
e.g. Judas the Essene in Josephus Bell. 1:78, see Stegemann (1992b:124—125). For 
the discussion of Josephus and the Dead Sea Scrolls, see Bergmeier (1993) and Beall 
(1988). Beall points to at least two important halakic discrepancies between these 
corpora, entry rules, and marriage. 
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similarly in another study that the community did not boycott the 
temple, but ‘did not believe the temple could be used except under 
the terms of its own halachah’ (P. Davies 1983:202). Schiffman (1999) 
describes what he looks upon as the community’s withdrawal from 
the temple seen in both the disagreements regarding particular rit- 
uals and the calendar question (4QMMT), separation from the tem- 
ple (e.g. GD 6:11-12), texts claiming that the sect and its rituals 
were substitutes for the temple (e.g. IOS 8:1-16; 9:3-5; 1OSa 2:3-11). 
Their continued study of laws of sacrifice, their expected control of 
the temple in the future, the plans for a new temple, their own laws 
as understandable only as substitutes for the temple regulations and 
the hope for a new final temple made by God, also point in that 
same direction. Like the Jews of the Diaspora the Qumran group 
had to face the absence of the temple much earlier than most of 
the Jewish community, Schiffman (1999:280) concludes. 

However, the evidence is not conclusive in relation to the ques- 
tion of substitute of the temple versus supplement to the temple. Philo 
is an example of Jewish point of view that rejected and accepted 
the temple at the same time, in different ways, and the temple had 
many functions in the Jewish community. Moreover, Stegemann 
(1992b; 1994) even claims that the Essenes, as indicated by the 
Qumran writings, represented the main Jewish movement at that 
time.? In that case, ambivalence should perhaps be expected from 
a protest movement heavily involved in the institution it opposed. 

Gartner (1965:19), who also saw the inherent contractions tried 
to conciliate them by arguing that the negative statements are directed 
towards the Jerusalem temple, while the positive statements are con- 
nected to their different temple transferences of the temple, e.g. the 
congregation itself. However, it is difficult to postulate two kinds of 
references to statements of the same kind, statements that themselves 
do not mark any differences of direction. Klinzing (1971:89) explained 
the lack of temple replacement in manuscripts ike 10H and 10M, 
that all manuscripts originated under shifting historical periods and 
that a unified attitude should not be expected. 


7? Stegemann (1971:225ff) argues, inferring from the laws in CD, that the orig- 
inators first participated in the temple cultus, but that the Teacher and a part of 
the community left the other members of the group. CD is thus pointing towards 
a period of time in the history of the community before the segregation at Qumran. 
Stegemann (1994) later argued that these Essenes also participated in the temple 
cultus after the segregation, at least to some degree. 
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Charlesworth (1996:79) sums up the recent trends in Qumran 
scholarship and argues that both the Johannine community and the 
Qumran community were ‘sects’ as they both incorporate several 
similar traits: 


1. They are both cut off from other Jews and vehemently reject 
the temple cultus (Qumran) or are excluded from the syna- 
gogue service (John), 

2. They both established strong social barriers, particularly 1 Jn 
demonstrates an apprehension of living in liminal time, and 

3. They both claim to have secret knowledge. 


In addition, there is a similar language of light and darkness, a com- 
mon mentality of a dual world.? From my point of view, it is fea- 
ture | (their isolation and rejection of the parent body) that functions 
as a ‘test case’ in the evaluation of the ‘sectarian’ claim. I shall argue 
that there is counter-evidence that has to be considered as well. 
Charlesworth (1996:80) argues that their ideas, symbols, and tech- 
nical terms were widely known by other Jews, seen especially in the 
Gospel of John. This fact, however, may strengthen the thesis oppo- 
site to that of Charlesworth, 1.e. that these groups were /ess 1solated 
and segregated. A truly esoteric group 1s not expected to share its 
insights; if this language and ways of thinking were common knowl- 
edge at the time, the groups can hardly be considered completely 
isolated." Charlesworth argues that the Johannine community was 
under direct influence of the Qumran community, and that at least 
some Essenes joined the Johannine community (Charlesworth 1996:88). 
In that case, the thesis concerning their common ‘sectarianism’ is 
more probable but, of course, highly conjectural. 


” Charlesworth (1996:81—85) distinguishes 15 common theological features be- 
tween the Qumran community and the Johannine: dualism generally, dualism of 
flesh and spirit, predestination, pneumatology, realised eschatology, esoteric know- 
ledge, salvific and eschatological ‘living water’, a united community, purity rules, 
Messianology and Christology, barriers of love, anonymity (no named authors, only 
general terms such as ‘Righteous Teacher’ and ‘Beloved Disciple’), symbolic lan- 
guage (double entendre), a solar-lunar calendar, and some features that were prob- 
ably common Jewish ideas (angels, temple criticism, the use of Isaiah in paradigmatic 
ways, etc.). 

50 Charlesworth is quite right when he argues that ‘Once Qumran, or Essene, 
influence is obvious in ideological terms, it is imperative to perceive the influence of 
Qumran in sociological issues’ (1996:80). 
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This chapter shall analyse the temple attitudes of the community 
from some core texts to test the replacement theory. It is no com- 
plete investigation. Of special interest is the role of the possible trans- 
ferences presented in the Rule of the Community or Serek (105 
and the variants from other caves) in relation to statements in other 
texts (CD; 1QpHab et al.). A thorough examination of all these ref- 
erences has not been possible, but I have concentrated on some dis- 
puted and at the same time representative passages. Methodologically 
speaking, analysis of the Oumran writings has both advantages and 
disadvantages compared to the Gospel of John and Philo’s writings. 
The Qumran writings are more reliable when it comes to original- 
ity and dating." John and his milieu are also more in the shadow 
than the originating milieu of the Qumran writings. There is a lot 
of information on sociographic issues such as the manner of or- 
ganisaüon and patterns of behaviour in the Qumran wriüngs (see 
also chapter 8 on the relationship towards ‘outsiders’ in Qumran), 
but the main social scientific method would still be analytical. Together 
with the new publications in the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 
serles and the publication of the collection of facsimiles of all the 
texts on microfiche (Tov 1993) as well as several new translations,” 
the Qumran studies have simultaneously become both easier and 
more complex.* 


51 We have both palaeographical evidence and carbon 14-tests that allow us to 
conclude that they originated in the centuries before and after the start of the com- 
mon area, cf. the reports in Bonani (1994) and Jull, D. Douglas, Broshi et al. (1995). 

* Concerning translations, see Martínez (1994) (translated from Spanish based 
on the Hebrew texts) and also Martínez and Tigchelaar (1997; 1998); Wise, Abegg 
and Cook (1996); Vermes (1975; 1995). 

5 On method, see P. Davies (1994:71). The methodological problems in the study 
of the Oumran writings have been characterised by the lack of coherence of the 
information from the scrolls themselves and the classical literature about the Essenes 
as well as by internal contradictions (both between the texts and the archaeologi- 
cal evidence and within the texts themselves), but particularly by the slow process 
of publication by those in charge of the texts (Vermes 1995:xx). The new deal in 
the publication politics of fragments from cave 4 led to a remarkable development 
of new theories and revisions of old solutions, which again has made it difficult for 
anyone to keep pace with all the new solutions. 
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5.3.2 Temple References 


5.3.2.1 Types of Temple References 

References to the temple and temple related issues in Qumran are 
of three kinds, similar to the structure of references in John and 
Philo. We find: 


1. References to the geographical or temporal temple. 

2. References to functions of the temple, sacrifice and worship. 

3. References to a transferred temple and transferred related temple 
issues (the community as temple, the eschatological temple). 


The ‘temple’ is mentioned several times in the core Qumran writ- 
ings, and some writings, for instance the CD 9—16, demonstrate a 
serious concern for the dealings of this temple. Several of the frag- 
ments now released indicate that the authors were occupied with the 
eschatological idea of a new Jerusalem and a new temple." It is, 
however, often difficult to know whether it is used symbolically or 
not. When the community or eschatological temple is not directly 
mentioned in the texts, we should be careful to infer too much about 
their alternative practice and neglect of the temple in the first century. 


5.3.2.2 References to the Jerusalem Temple 

Several scholars have concluded that the community had in princi- 
ple rejected the temple, but they are primarily basing on the infor- 
mation in texts other than the Serek. Fiorenza (1976) used CD 20:22f 
about ‘the house of Peleg’ to conclude that the Yahad looked upon 
the whole temple as defiled, and Gartner (1965:22) used CD 1:3ff 
(saying that God hid his face from Israel and from the sanctuary) 
to say that they thought God had abandoned the people and the 
temple. Adna (1993:185, n. 170) points to the tension within the 
texts but he nevertheless concludes that the community radically 
turned away from the temple. Kampen (1999) argues that the tem- 
ple in CD is primarily the eschatological temple because the com- 
munity represented the only place where the Law could be observed. 


51 See the texts called ‘New Jerusalem’, 1032; 2024; 4О554—5; 5015; 11018, 
see Martínez and Tigchelaar (1998:1111). 
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There are other scholars, however, that have objected to the con- 
clusions saying that community was a completely segregated com- 
munity. Stegemann (1992b:122-126) maintains that what the originators 
of the scrolls rejected was the altar offerings, not the votive offerings. 
This means that the temple was replaced by the community only in 
some respects. P. Davies (1996:48) also concludes that the members 
of the community had ceased their normal participation in the tem- 
ple cultus, but not that the temple was rejected. 

The texts referred to above, CD 1:3 20:22 in addition to CD 
5:6 are good examples of a negative attitude towards the Jerusalem 
temple. In CD 5:6, the defilement concerns the sexual culüc offences 
involving intercourse with menstruants, and it is difficult to see that 
this issue 1s so crucial that it made them neglect the temple, as P. 
Davies (1996:47—48) concludes. The other defilement text, CD 
20:22b-24, seems more important for their overall view: 


[...] from the house of Peleg, who left the holy city and leaned on 
God in the age of Israel’s unfaithfulness; but defiled the temple and 
turned back to the path of the people in some things. 


The lacuna in the middle of line 22 makes the meaning somewhat 
uncertain (see Martínez and Tigchelaar 1997:578). Apart from the 
difficulties to know what 372 m3 (‘house of Peleg’) actually means 
(see P. Davies 1996:48), it is also difficult to know exactly the character 
of their defilement of the temple in the expression WIPT NN INO 
(‘but they defiled the temple’). Fiorenza (1976:164) translates parts 
of the sentence as ‘Israel had sinned and made the temple unclean’, 
but it is clearly not Israel per se that is the subject of the word 
‘defile’ (8720) but rather ‘the house of Peleg’ or ‘those who do not 
serve him’ (line 21), and those who have ‘placed idols in their hearts’, 
and ‘have walked in the stubbornness of their heart’ (line 9 and 10). 
The expression 870" 297 Үро ‘in the age of Israel’s unfaithfulness’ 
(CD 20:23) may also point back to a limited period of time and 
therefore cannot be taken as a proof that they looked upon the tem- 
ple as totally defiled. It probably reflects the protests during the reign 
of the Hasmoneans, the ruling priests from the Maccabean revolt to 
the Roman conquest in 63 все (Kampen 1999:193). 

The defilement of the temple is also mentioned in CD 4:17 as 
one of the three nets of Belial (the Evil) in addition to fornication 
and wealth. Again this expression denoting ‘defilement’ seems to refer 
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to a limited lapse of time, an interpretation reinforced by the temporal 
expression in CD 4:12b ‘and during all these years’ 7987 en 223. 
Likewise, CD 1:3ff could be used to demonstrate the radical mov- 
ing away from the temple: 


For when they were unfaithful in forsaking him, he hid his face from 
Israel and from his sanctuary and delivered them up to the sword. 
But when he remembered the covenant with the forefathers, he saved 
a remnant for Israel and did not deliver them up to destruction. 


However, the ‘remnant’ (MNW) mentioned here is also described as 
unfaithful, and those who were killed could no longer be responsi- 
ble for the management of the temple. The passage may refer to a 
temporary defilement; it cannot be taken as an ongoing and final 
disapproval of the temple. Neither CD 20:22-23 nor 1:3ff are indis- 
putable indications of the group’s total rejection of the temple. ‘The 
uncertainties in the manuscripts, combined with the difficulties in 
seeing the defilement as a sufficient cause to a permanent neglect 
or boycott of the temple, are essential arguments against the con- 
clusion of a total rejection of the Jerusalem temple here. 

In addition, the pro-temple statements in CD should generally 
warn us against interpreting the passages that are less pro-temple as 
being clear indications of a fundamental abrogation. In the second 
part of the CD, the offerings at the temple are presupposed. CD 
12:8b 9 tells the reader that ‘No-one should sell clean animals or 
birds, to the gentiles lest they sacrifice them’, if the author does not 
refer to sacrifice within a Gentile cultus (see also chapter 8). CD 
11:14—23, however, more directly refers to the Jerusalem temple, for 
instance when it strongly demands that ‘no-one should send to the 
altar a sacrifice (etc.) by the hand of a man impure etc.’ (11:18b-19). 
The testimonies of the CD indicate a criticism of the temple that 
applies alleged historical evidence as a witness (cf. the expression 
‘delivered by the sword’ in CD 1:4a), but what is important is that 
the writing also is a regulation for the legal use of the temple, 
reflecting after all an ambivalent attitude. 

We also find references to what apparently refers to the physical 
temple elsewhere in the core documents as the pesher-expositions 
to Habakkuk, clearly belonging to the Yahad (indicated in line 4: 
"Т?П пхр). The interpretation of 1QpHab 12:7b-10a refers to Hab 
2:17 ‘owing to the blood of the city and the violence (against) the 
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country’, making the ‘city’ refer to Jerusalem and the ‘country’ to 
the cities of Judah.® The sanctuary of Jerusalem is looked upon as 
defiled (№20). According to one of the classical explanations of the 
origin of the Essenes and the Qumran community (‘the Maccabean 
theory’), the view that the temple is defiled is somehow connected 
to a conflict caused by the Maccabean war (Vermes 1995:xvi, xxix). 
As was the case with the CD, these statements concerning the tem- 
ple may be understood as a previous and temporary event. 

1OS 8:13 is a passage that may be read as bearing witness to the 
construction of the Qumran community itself as a new temple and 
that the members isolated themselves from other Jews. The passage 
may at least indirectly refer to a conflict resulüng in an exodus of 
a group of men: “they are to be segregated from within the dwelling 
of the men of sin to walk to the desert in order to open there His 
path’. The expression ‘to walk to the desert? 72797 nD, could be 
taken as a proof of their physical isolation in Qumran. Esler (1994:79) 
argues, in accordance with the general theory by scholars like Gartner 
and Klinzing, that the entire passage 1OS 8:1-16 demonstrates that 
the group functioned as a kind of an alternative temple, using 10S 
8:13 as a main proof that this split between the rest of Judaism and 
the new movement had even become irrevocable. However, even if 
read literally, the words ‘wilderness’ or ‘desert’? do not necessarily 
point towards a group in total isolation and there is nothing in this 
text indicating that they looked upon their community as an alter- 
native that functioned socially independently. On the basis of the 
Serek and other core documents with references to the geographical 
temple in Jerusalem, there are few reasons to believe that the Yahad 
had initiated a full rejection and general neglect of this temple. 


5.3.2.3 References to Functions of the Temple 

P. Davies (1996:5) sees CD 11:17-18 in connection with CD 9:14; 
12:1—2, and uses 16:1ff to demonstrate that several practices in CD 
point towards participation in the temple cultus. These prescrip- 


95 ‘Its interpretation: the city is Jerusalem in which the /Wicked/ Priest per- 
formed repulsive acts and defiled the Sanctuary of God. The violence (done to) the 
country are the cities of Judah which he plundered of the possessions of the poor.’ 
For the text-critical marks like / /, see the explanations in Martinez (1997; 1998). 
See also Koester (1995:84, n. 23). 

8 CD 9:13-14 gives prescriptions about stolen goods in connection with the kind 
of offering that the priest was supposed to have; CD 12:1-2 warns against sexual 
intercourse in Jerusalem, and 16:6ff about private vows in the temple. 
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tions in CD indicate a serious concern for the purity of the temple. 
Deines (1994:73) uses the protests against the offerings to the emperor 
as early examples of the attitude also found later in the Jewish revolt 
(67 cE). 

Some passages in CD are nevertheless quite negative towards 
sacrifices in the temple in general, and in CD central passages 
concerning the temple, 6:11b-14a; 11:17-21, even touch upon a 
direct rejection. CD 6:11b-14a says: 


But all those who have been brought into the covenant shall not enter 
the temple to kindle his altar in vain. They will be the ones who close 
the door, as God said: ‘Whoever amongst you will close my door so 
that you do not kindle my altar in vain’. 


The passage does not, however, directly prohibit participation in 
temple activities. “In vain’ (C31), either means that they should not 
partake at all, or that they should do it only when in accordance 
with certain prescriptions. The quotation from Mal 1:10 in line 13 
indicates that what is criticised, is not the temple per se, but the 
actual practice. Taking Malachi as model, the author finds a textual 
basis for his own protest. O'Connor (1971) has demonstrated the 
difficulties in the translation, both grammatically and semantically in 
relation to the Malachi quotation. P. Davies (1996:54) criticises him 
for claiming that the covenant (72), is taken to be a unit that is 
departed from the covenant of the community apparent elsewhere 
in the CD; the covenant focused upon here is the whole commu- 
nity, he argues. He also claims that the only real difficulty here is 
the statement in CD 6:12b-14a, but he proposes that this statement 
represents a secondary gloss. ‘This solution presupposes that the com- 
munity later took an even more critical stance against the temple. 
Hempel (1997) points to the fact that this statement is also found in 
Qumran, see 4OD 3:3, but as she maintains this in fact only demon- 
strates that the gloss originated earlier than the 4OD (Hempel 
1997:121). It is interesting that P. Davies makes the expression М 
CN (‘unless’) refer to the first part of the cited text above and restores 
the text in the following way: 


87 “Without compensation’ (Gen 29:15), ‘for nothing, in vain’, (Ezek 6:10), ‘with- 
out cause, undeservedly’ (Isa 19:5), see Holladay (1988:100). 

* Concerning vain offerings, Stegemann (1992b:122) uses 1OS, CD and 4QMMT 
to demonstrate the spiritual offerings of the Yahad. 

* She writes 4QD®* but refers to 40р”, see the heading in Martínez (1994:51) 
with the same error. 
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And all who have entered the covenant: Are not to enter the sanctu- 
ary ‘to light His altar in vain’, unless they follow the observances of 
the law prescribed for the period of wickedness (1996:56), 


a solution that is evidently more temple friendly. 

A similar modifying expression as that found in CD 6 cited above, 
is found in CD 11:18: 0% ^2. This expression clearly limits the pro- 
hibition to certain sorts of sacrifices, no sacrifice except the Sabbath 
sacrifice. Moreover, prayer, 772M, may be presented as a parallel 
to sacrifice (CD 11:21); again, blood sacrifices themselves do not 
seem to be rejected in principle. CD 11:18-21 does not allow impure 
persons to take offerings to the temple; this is in accordance with 
what Josephus writes about the Essenes. 

The very fragmented document Miqsat Ma‘ase Ha-Torah (4QHalak- 
hic Letter, MMT), has been used to demonstrate the exact issues of 
dissension between the Yahad and the priests responsible in the tem- 
ple. The priests by birth most likely played a prominent role in 
the daily life of the group during its whole existence and were clearly 
declared to be different and had other functions than non-priests 
(Martinez 1999). 4DMMT mentions perhaps the offerings from 
Gentiles (40394, 3-7, 1), which is interesting because it would be 
difficult to read it symbolically. There are, however, several un- 
certainties concerning the subject at this point apart from the text- 
critical difficulties." On the other hand, in other passages 4QMMT 
portrays a traditional view on the Law that strengthens the impres- 
sion of a loyal attitude.” Stegemann (1992b:122) points to the fact 
that some statements in 4QMMT render impure and unlawful every 


% CD 11:17b-21 says: ‘No-one should offer anything upon the altar on the sab- 
bath, except the sacrifice of the sabbath, for thus it is written: ‘except your offerings 
of the sabbath’. No-one should send to the altar a sacrifice, or an offering, or 
incense, or wood, by the hand of a man impure from any of the impurities, so 
allowing him to defile the altar, for it is written: ‘the sacrifice of the wicked ones 
is an abomination, but the prayer of the just ones is like an agreeable offering’. Cf. 
Lev 23:38 and Prov 15:8. 

9! According to Newsom (1990:170), this text is ‘sectarian’ and Qimron (Qimron 
and Strugnell 1994:175) concludes that the ‘we’-group ‘1s clearly the Dead Sea Sect’. 
Martinez and Barrera (1995:92) take this document to be Qumranic according to 
his ‘Groningen hypothesis’ of the origin of the Qumran community, cf. Schiffman 
(1999). 

% See also Martinez and Tigchelaar (1998:1040ff) on 4Q513/4QOrdinances?. 

°з Cf. ‘and [...] remember the kings of Israel] and reflect on their deeds, how 
whoever of them was respecting [the La]w was freed from afflictions, etc.’, 40398, 
11-13, 6-7 (Martinez and Tigchelaar 1998:802ff). 
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cultic performance that is not based on the solar calendar. ‘The man- 
uscript indicates that the conflict between the authors and the tem- 
ple (leaders) was mainly due to cultic disagreements in relation to 
the use of calendars." Several texts confirm that the day begins in 
the morning, thus demonstrating the importance of the solar calen- 
dar. The re-discovery of a sundial in 1994 by Albani and Glessmer 
has also strengthened this impression (VanderKam 1998:89). CD 
11:17-18 also suggests that the only feast the originators could cel- 
ebrate together with other Jews in the temple was the Sabbath. 
Stegemann (1992b:124) concludes that 


in late second temple times, the Essenes were the only Jews who refused 
to partake in the altar offerings, or in any other cultic performances, 
at the Jerusalem temple. 


Together with several other scholars Strugnell (1994) now sees MMT 
as ‘pre-sectarian’ (cf. Kampen and Bernstein 1996). Martínez (1996:27) 
concludes that certain halakic struggles demonstrate at least a ‘pre- 
Qumranic setting’. If 40MMT is to be taken as belonging to the 
same group that stood behind 105, it is therefore probable that 
potential culüc innovations indicated by the temple transferences 
came as a result of disagreement and not vice versa.” 

As in Philo, the paying of the temple tax turns out to be of vital 
interest for my sociological investigation of the Qumran community. 
As mentioned above, the paying of the tax is a very straight-forward 
indication of temple adherence and it has been argued earlier that 
the Qumran community opposed the institution of the temple tax 
(Liver 1963), but the latest publications of the fragments from cave 
4 have demonstrated another attitude. 4O Ordinances (40159:1, 2, 


% The first published scrolls manifested that the calendar question was essential 


(1OS 1:8-9, 13-15; 9:26-10:8, 13-14; CD 12:3-6; 16:2-4; ІОН 20:4-9) and the 
calendrical texts from cave 4 then confirmed this impression (VanderKam 1998:45—51, 
71ff). 

% Stegemann (1992b:108ff) also distinguishes four other significant peculiarities 
of the Qumran Essenes generally in comparison with other Jews at the time: the 
common meals, the purificatory ritual bath, the hierarchy and the admission of new 
members. These peculiarities are all part of their general attitude towards the mother 
religion and may all be looked upon as results of and not as causes of their deviance. 
According to VanderKam (1998:74ff) the community not only privileged a solar 
calendar, but also tried to bring it into harmony with the lunar system (much in 
accordance with 1 En. 72-82, and with the priestly courses established in 1 Chr 
24:7-18), an argument for seeing the group as less isolating itself and therefore also 
less isolated. 
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6 7) in fact gives an indication that they paid their half-shekel as 
temple-tax once in their life-time to God (cf. Exod 30:11-16): 
*[Concern]ing [ransom:| the money of valuation which one gives as 
ransom for his own person will be half [a shekel,] only on[ce] will 
he give it in all his days (etc.)’ (Martínez and Tigchelaar 1997:309). 
The fragments of 40159 also refer to Тр (Martínez and Tigchelaar 
1997:310), and would in that case further connect this fragment to 
the Jerusalem temple. If the emendation ‘corresponding to the shekel 
of the temple, as an offering to God' (Martínez 1994:86) is correct, 
there is a high probability that they paid the tax to the temple in 
Jerusalem at some time. Moreover, in other Qumran passages it 
becomes evident that the members had been engaged in a debate 
on whether or not the daily sacrifice in the temple should be paid 
for by public funds (Baumgarten 1995:21). As stated above, the dis- 
cussion in these Qumran writings demonstrates at least that they 
were concerned with the fate and management of the Jerusalem tem- 
ple and not only the future temple in the Messianic age. The state- 
ment concerning the temple tax in Qumran also indicates that the 
relationship to the temple was not looked upon as settled. 

'The Qumran documents analysed do present a contradictory atti- 
tude towards the temple and related issues, an observation quite in 
accordance with the conclusion of P. Davies (1994). If these docu- 
ments are taken to demonstrate a contemporary attitude of the Yahad 
in the first century, the conclusion is quite obvious. The temple is 
looked upon as defiled, at least once, but we do not have evidence 
for the thesis that they had rejected the temple totally, although their 
opposition cannot be disputed. The paying of the temple tax may, 
if it is characteristic for the Yahad, present the situation in a nut- 
shell, adherence declared by the willingness to pay the temple tax, 
opposition in their reluctance to pay it. 

A somewhat similar and whole-hearted critical attitude towards 
the temple tax is demonstrated by Philo, as argued above. A com- 
parison between the Oumranites and the Philonic Alexandrians indi- 
cate, however, that the former were more reluctant in this matter, 
with a stricter opposition to the Jerusalem temple. 


5.3.2.4 References to Transferred Temple and Temple Issues 
The essential puzzle regarding the dispute with the temple institu- 
tion in the Serek and of the members of the group referred to in 
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it, concerns the ‘spiritualisation’ theory. The idea of transference 
in one way or the other generally makes all the references to the 
temple and temple issues insecure. Gartner (1965:22) concluded that 
there is ‘clear evidence for the idea of the community as a replace- 
ment for the official temple’, a conclusion disputed today." Never- 
theless, most scholars seem to accept that the community to some 
extent did transfer some of the temple functions to the community.” 
Since Philo’s writings demonstrate a temple transference that does 
not necessarily indicate a neglect of the temple institution, we shall 
have to investigate further to see if there are indications of a rejec- 
tion or replacement of the temple or any temple functions in the 
Qumran writings that go beyond the mere transference. 

In the Serek (1OS), there are several passages that may explain 
the relationship between the group and the Jerusalem temple.” The 
most interesting one from my point of view is 1OS 8:4b-7a: 


When these things exist in Israel the Community council shall be 
founded on truth, to be an everlasting plantation, a holy house for 
Israel and the foundation of the holy of holies for Aaron, true wit- 
nesses for the judgement and chosen by the will (of God) to atone for 
the land and to render the wicked their retribution. 


It is particularly the expressions 28422 Wp m2 ‘a holy house 
for Israel’, DWTP WIP ‘holy of holies’, and ‘atone for the land’ 
үлп 700 7225, that indicate transferences of the temple to prac- 
tices in the congregation of the Qumran community. 

There are several problems with the understanding of the passage 
apart from the right understanding of the metaphors like ‘holy house’. 
The first line may be translated as ‘when these exist in Israel and 
not necessarily as in Martínez and Tigchelaar (1997:89) with ‘things’ 
because the ПУМ here may also refer to ‘men’ (masculine plural). 
Klinzing (1971:55) argues that the reference must be neutral and 


96 


This notion has been advocated in connection with Qumran writings and other 
writings by scholars like Wenschkewitz (1932), McKelvey (1969), and Gartner (1965). 
See also the discussion above. 

?' See the discussion in Klinzing (1971:91). 
, ® See the discussion in the updated Schürer (1986:582); Stegemann (1992b:134); 
Adna (1993:188). 

?" Gartner (1965) and Klinzing (1971) have focused on three particular passages 
of 1OS where a transference ((Umdeutung’ or ‘spiritualisation’) occurs, 1OS 5:4ff 
9:36 8:4ff In addition, Klinzing (1971) also analyses 1OS 11:8. 
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refers to ‘things’. In that case, it refers perhaps to the ‘things’ men- 
tioned in the previous lines. The manifesto, ‘when these things exist’, 
also found in 8:14; 9:13, seems to be introduced rather abruptly here 
(Metso 1993), a fact that weakens an argument from context.’ In 
line 5, it is not the community as such that is in focus, but the coun- 
cil rn nS». If the Rule is a rule for several communities, the pas- 
sage perhaps then refers to the procedures for the establishment of 
new groups. 

Gartner (1965:23) argues that the Qumran community occupied 
the same position for the member of the community as the Jerusalem 
temple did for Israel, an interpretation that straightens the replace- 
ment thesis. Gartner (1965:26) rightly points to the fact that there 
are a number of themes in this passage that are connected to the 
symbolism of the temple, and Klinzing (1971:60) very well argues 
that the ‘plantation’ is the community. However, in the whole pas- 
sage there are no clear indications of a total rejection or replacement 
of the temple in Jerusalem within such a claim. 1OS 5:5 reports a 
transference of the member's circumcision to ‘his tendency and his 
stiff neck’. The possible transference of the circumcision lies outside 
the scope of this investigation, but it is hard to believe that this 
transference indicates an abrogation of the prescription; an argument 
that strengthens the hypothesis that transferences generally in core 
Qumran writings cannot immediately be taken to reflect abrogation 
or complete neglect. 

In 4QFilor, there is a possible transference of the temple to a body 
of persons, ‘And he commanded to build for himself a temple of 
man, to offer him in it, before him the works of thanksgiving’.'°! 
The central expression here migdash adam—Oi8 Up (‘temple of 
man’ or ‘temple by man’), is much discussed. Does it, for instance, 
refer to a temple made by and for man or consisting of man and 
what is the status of this temple? This ambiguity of the expression 
itself and its near context makes it almost useless in an evaluation 
of temple relationship and attitudes in the group behind it. Brooke 


100 Metso (1993; 2004) demonstrates the difficulties in reconstructing history by 
literary critical analysis of the Serek. 

1! Or ‘the works of law’, ПТП or in, the reading is dubious (7 or 7) in 4QFlor 
(4Q174) 1,1: 2:6a-7b (Martinez апа Tigchelaar 1997:352-354), see Knibb (1987:260). 
The reading with daleth now seems to be the preferred one (Brooke 1999c:288, 
n. 13). 
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(1985:354) stresses the ambiguity of the terms in connection with the 
community and the sanctuary in 4QFlor, ‘the community under- 
stood itself as being the eschatological sanctuary in anticipation’.'” 
Wise (1991) argues that there are two temple references in the pas- 
sage. Dimant (1986) argues that 4OFlor operates with three different 
kinds of temples, the eschatological, the geographical, and the human. 
The expression 127 (the house) in line 2 and 3 15 the eschatological 
temple, WPN (temple) in line ба is the geographical, and 07% 07р 
(temple of/by man) in line 6b is the human. The eschatological tem- 
ple is perhaps also the reference in the Temple Scroll 11019 29:9-10, 
but the status of the scroll, as mentioned in chapter 3, is uncertain 
as a product of the Yahad (Stegemann (1992a:181). The reference 
to three different temples is probable in 4OFlor 1, 1:1-7а, but the 
status of the last temple in relation to the present is nevertheless not 
stated. Brooke (1999c) concludes that the community could function 
without a temple because of its eschatological self-understanding. 

The expression ‘temple of man’ could probably just as well refer 
to a physical temple building. If it is taken to refer to a transferred 
temple, e.g. to a group of men like the community, it is worthwhile 
to notice that it says nothing about the relations between the tem- 
ples. The manuscript is highly fragmentary and can only be prop- 
erly understood in relation to other more certain texts. Again, criticism 
and transference of the temple and temple related issues must not 
be confused with a total rejection or neglect, when such a rejection 
or neglect is not mentioned in the texts themselves. 


5.3.3 The Ambiguities of 10% 9:3] 


One of the few passages that in fact could demonstrate a rejection 
of the Jerusalem temple is 1OS 9:3 The reason is that in this pas- 
sage we find both the replaced entity and the replacer, in addition 
to a possible indication of a replacement. The passage may be taken 
to refer to an establishment of an independent temple in relation to 
the temple in Jerusalem. However, the ambiguities in the passage 
make the sociological conclusions of the passage very uncertain. 


' Regarding the eschatological temple, see Deines (1994) and Brooke (1985:80ff). 
See also the discussion in Adna (2000:91—110; cf. 25-89) on the understanding and 
use of Exod 15:17b, 18. 
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The understanding of the Hebrew phrase ‘from or without flesh 
of burnt offerings’ (line 4) is crucial for the understanding of the pas- 
sage. ‘Transcribed with vowels and marks, the text is presented like 
this (from Lohse 1971:25): 


.. BWA? OMY 5 navm ' nar cao nizi» 220 


The sentence has been read both in an inclusive and in an exclusive 
way in relation to the temple adherence question. Lohse (1971:33) 
translates, ‘mehr als Fleisch von Brandopfern und Fett von Schlach- 
topfern: das Hebopfer der Lippen nach der Vorschrift . . ^. Martinez 
and Tigchelaar (1997:91) translate, *without the flesh of burnt offerings 
and without the fats of sacrifice—the offering of the lips in compli- 
ance with the decree etc'. The difference between “more than' and 
‘without’ in these translations is indicative for the general problems 
involved here. 

The passage is also difficult for two technical reasons that also 
disturb the first impression of a clear replacement involved: the 
hand of 105 does not differ between waw апа yod, and the last 
group of letters in line 4 contains a contraction which 1s difficult to 
reproduce in a printed text like this, but consists of a combination 
of niai and MI? with a waw or yod in between them. The combi- 
nation of the uncertain letter and a contraction of words has given 
several different translations, but no certain conclusion regarding 
the reading may be drawn from the photographs or the original 
manuscript. ^? 

There are two main solutions to this technical problem: 1. M2 is 
read as plural constructus with a ` linking the offerings of the flesh 
to the following notion of offering of lips (prayers), nao nmn. 
2. ПД? is read as singular and the 1 as introducing a new section. 


103 [n accordance with the observations by Klinzing (1971:38, n. 101). Carmignac 


and Guilbert (1961:62) argued that a waw between the words is more probable 
than a yod. The photography of this passage (Burrows 1951; Tov 1993) shows the 
difficulties quite clearly. I have had the opportunity to consult the original manu- 
script in the Shrine of the Book of the Israel Museum, Jerusalem, a consultation 
that confirmed this impression. 

1t See Milik (1951:151); Wernberg-Moller (1957:35); Beall (1988:115); Schmidt 
(1994:298). 

105 See Lohse (1971:32—33) and Martinez (1994:13); Martínez and Tigchelaar 
1997:91). Charlesworth (1994) translates 13 with ‘without’, and seems to keep the ` 
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Klinzing argues that the end of line 4 contains a scribal error (hap- 
lography from the preceding word m7) and that one should read 
the word as plural (‘the fats of sacrifices’). In the fragments of the 
Serek from cave 4, the word П as seen in 105 and that is con- 
nected to 591, is lacking and there is a lacuna where 705 or “WIN 
is presumed.' The three offerings, the burnt offering, the fats of 
sacrifice and the offering of the lips, may then be read co-ordinated. 
In addition, 723 has a different ending in the fragment (now plural 
absolutus) that strengthens the impression of a short stop before rimun 
also in 105 9. This indicates at least that the ? or ` in the middle 
of the contraction seen in 1QS 9 should be looked upon as a mark 
of conjunction and does not belong to the preceding word п27.! 
The problems in establishing a fixed text for transcription and trans- 
lation are obvious. 

However, the main problem with the passage is the preposition 
2 (1OS 9:4b) in combination with the total expression. The word 
is rendered differently by various translators: 


1. To express rejection, i.e. ‘without’ by Martínez (1994:13); Martí- 
nez and Tigchelaar (1997:91); Knibb (1987:138); Vermes 
(1995:74); Charlesworth (1994:39). Dupont-Sommer and Philo- 
nenko use ‘sans’ (1987:34), and Klinzing (1971:38) ‘ohne’.' 

2. To express an instrumental function, Le. ‘by means of’, Wernberg- 
Moller (1957:35) or ‘grace a’, Carmignac and Guilbert (1961:60). 

3. To express a comparison, i.e. ‘more than’, in E. Nielsen and 
Otzen (1959:85), Pouilly (1976:128) ‘plus que’ and Lohss (1971:25) 


uses ‘mehr als’. 


with the ПД? and at the same time starts a new sentence at DT, ‘without the 
flesh of burnt-offerings and without the fat of sacrifices. The proper offerings of the 
lips... 

1% On the 4ORule of the Community, fragment numbered 40258, line 5, see 
the photocopy of PAM 43.246 from Tov (1993) and Martinez and Tigchelaar 
(1997:522). 

77 This is in accordance with the translation in Martínez and Tigchelaar 
(1997:522-523) where NAN in the translation of 40258, 2, 2:4b-5 (405%) starts a 
new section reading “In order to atone for the guilt of iniquity [and for the unfaith- 
fulness of si]n and for approval for the ear[th without the flesh] of burnt offerings 
and without the fats of sacrifice—the offerings and the free-will offering of the lips 
in compliance with the decree will be like a pleasant aroma.’ 

108 Klinzing (1971:39—40) analyses the options and concludes that ‘ohne’ is the 
only possibility, particularly against the background of its use and meaning in Hos 
6:6 (but see below). 
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These translations of the word reflect its wide range of meanings in 
biblical Hebrew. The word is inter alia used to form a comparison 
(cf. Kautzsch and Cowley 1966:$133) where the original meaning 
seems to have been that of ‘separation’ or ‘motion away from’ 
(Kautzsch and Cowley 1966:§119v—z).'°° In biblical Hebrew, the 
meaning ‘without’ is also found in Num 15:24. The meaning of the 
word in Qumran writings is, on the other hand, uncertain, but would 
be significant, not only for this passage, but also for the entire under- 
standing of the relationship between the community and the temple. 

The meaning of the preposition in similar constructions is not 
attested outside the Serek. In the biblical texts, some parallels may 
be found, however, but none of the meanings listed in Koehler and 
Baumgartner (1958) are identical. The only biblical expression sim- 
ilar to it is Hos 6:6b: 


пора ons порт по! ҳо ones чоп > 


‘for I desire steadfast love and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of 
God and not burnt offerings’, see Klinzing (1971:40). NRSV (1993) 
translates, ‘and the knowledge of God rather than burnt offerings’, 
presenting it as a comparison. In Kautzsch and Cowley (1966:§1 19w), 
the authors of the grammar argue that T3 here is to be translated 
as the N? of the first half-verse. Nevertheless, the biblical context is 
not similar to the context in the Qumran text, and we must be 
aware of a certain ambiguity in the expression here. Both the com- 
parative meaning and the privative meaning are nevertheless possi- 
ble, and the understanding of the whole sentence in combination 
with 22 and 257 in 105 9:4 therefore will remain relative to our 
comprehension of the key term 12: ‘without’ or ‘more than’. 

If we use ‘without’, the sentence favours an interpretation saying 
that members of the community neglected the offerings in the Jerusalem 
temple and had established their own transferred (‘spiritual’) offering, 
looked upon as an adequate solution. If we translate it with ‘more 
than, better than’, it may refer to members that accepted the offerings 
in the Jerusalem temple in some way, but still looked upon their 
own transferred (‘spiritual’) offerings as better, generally or temporarily 


109 Oimron does not mention the problem of the meaning of this preposition in 
his Dead Sea Scrolls Hebrew grammar (1986). 
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in their specific situation only. To conclude, as Gartner, that the 
passage demonstrates that the community had ‘replaced’ the burnt 
offerings and the sacrifices of the Jerusalem temple by ‘prayers and 
the perfect life according to the Law’ has some, but little support in 
the text. 


5.3.4  Purificatory After All 


Through their self-presentation in some of the core documents, the 
alleged Qumran group not only presents itself and its positions regard- 
ing various questions, but it also presents positions that the mem- 
bers were attacking. As pointed out, at the centre of dispute seem 
to lie questions concerning the temple of Jerusalem with its priests 
and its temple cultus. In some instances, the texts attest that the 
authors looked upon the temple as defiled, but the investigation sup- 
ports theories saying that there are few reasons to believe that the 
Qumran community had established animal sacrifices as a replace- 
ment of the cultus in Jerusalem. It is also difficult to judge whether 
they had completely rejected the temple or not. Both prayer as 
sacrifice and the community as temple, are transferences that may 
function both as substitute and supplement. 

There are indications that they could have been paying the tem- 
ple tax at some time during the history of the community. Likewise, 
the temple passages in the Serek may be interpreted as an expres- 
sion of ambivalence towards the temple of Jerusalem. Each temple- 
passage in the Serek may be interpreted in two or three ways 
concerning the relationship towards the temple: 


1. The texts uncover a protest from an isolated group, 

2. the texts uncover a protest from a group still in touch with the 
parent body, and 

3. the texts uncover a protest from a group also living integrated 
in the overall society. 


I shall argue that, based on the Serek, the second alternative seems 
to be the most probable solution. This is much in accordance with 
the results from Qumran scholars like Stegemann (1992b; 1994) and 
P. Davies (1996) and should not necessarily be looked upon as com- 
petitive to the more radical views, presented by scholars like Martinez 
(1999) and Schiffman (1999). My investigation supports the theories 
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claiming that the group behind the Qumran writings (at least behind 
105) was less separated than traditional solutions claim, simply 
because the tracks of complete isolation, segregation and replacement 
are not unambiguously presented in the texts. In relation to the the- 
ories of P. Davies on the relationship of the group behind CD, my 
analysis suggests a similar ambivalence towards the temple Judaism 
in 105. While P. Davies argues for the claim by saying that the 
most negative statements concerning the temple are glosses, my solu- 
ton concerning 1OS takes another path, and again I think the com- 
parison with the Philonic evidence makes another solution not only 
possible, but probable too. In the scholarly analysis of the relation- 
ship between John and Qumran and between Qumran and Philo, 
this similarity has previously not been properly recognised.'!° 


5.4 Jouw, PHILO, QuMRAN AND THE TEMPLE IN COMPARISON 


We find similar temple issues in the Gospel of John, the writings of 
Philo and the core Qumran documents from the Yahad. There are 
references to the geographical temple itself and temple related issues 
such as different kinds of worship. The geographical temple and the 
temple issues are transferred to other areas, although not in the same 
meaning, way, or degree. Nevertheless, we do find similar kinds of 
transferences that might in some cases have threatened even the sta- 
tus of the temple institution. 

One problem in a comparison like this is to avoid ‘paralleloma- 
nia’ (Sandmel 1962). In relation to my study, it means that we must 
not only register parallel concepts and issues between John, Philo, 
and Qumran concerning the temple, but we must also be able to 
demonstrate if and how these parallels may help us to understand 
the Gospel and the social situation. of its community. One of the 
main results from my comparison is that there is a common pattern 
of ideas and expressed attitudes that reflect a similar relationship to 
the temple in these text-corpora. Philo is an example of a Diaspora 
Jew who functioned within Jerusalem temple Judaism at large, although 
he, together with several of the Alexandrian Jews, struggled with the 
fact that the local Jewish community was a political and religious 


110 See the discussions in Quispel (1972); Charlesworth (1991c; 1993; 1996); Price 
(1990). 
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minority in its Alexandrian setting. The Qumran community formed 
a minority group protesting in a way that went much further in 
rejecting the temple. ‘The Johannine Gospel also demonstrates a mi- 
nority group setting with some temple transferences possibly reflecting 
a replacement of the temple institution. The reasons are, however, 
vague. The conclusion that the Qumran community or congrega- 
tion was looked upon as a temple, can hardly be questioned. ‘This 
is evident not only in 1OS but also in other core writings, such as 
CD and 1OpHab. Similar concepts of a group being a temple are 
also witnessed by Philo (e.g. Israel as temple) and in the New 
Testament (e.g. congregation or community as temple), but not in 
the Gospel of John. The Fourth Gospel only tells us that the body 
of Jesus was looked upon as a temple, that the temple was destroyed 
and that a new kind of worship had taken its place. To conclude 
that this parallel gives little insight and is a result of ‘paralleloma- 
nia’ would, however, be too hasty a conclusion. The common pat- 
tern of temple attitudes may, in fact, help us in our understanding 
of the Gospel of John and our understanding of how the difference, 
antagonism and separation that I have found are to be sociologic- 
ally evaluated (R. Stark and Bainbridge 1985:49). 

As stated earlier, a comparison between Philo and John regarding 
these matters does not imply that John knew Philo or his writings, 
although it is most interesting that the oldest extant fragment of the 
Gospel was found in Egypt.'' The fact that Philo’s writings were 
preserved by Christians and had great influence on the early church 
(Runia 1993a:78) urges one at least to try to discover reasons for 
this influence, but that is another task. There are no reasons to 
believe that Philo knew the Qumran writings either. However, Philo 
and Qumran may be used to discover the probable alternative choices 
in a fairly similar historical situation. Although Philo is judged to 
have been a loyal Jew in regard to the temple, the Philonic criti- 
cism of the temple is in some ways comparable to the severe protests 
found in Qumran. He demonstrates how far a loyal Jew could go 
without being disloyal. 

Philo and John have been compared in many ways, but to my 
knowledge, no one has yet used Philo as background material for a 


!! Cf. P? in John Ryland Papyrus 457 of Jn 18:31—34, its date is about 135, 
see Brown (1997:50). 
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comparison of social characteristics of the Gospel of John.'? References 
to Philo are common in commentaries on the Gospel of John con- 
cerning John’s ideas of a transferred temple. Lindars (1972:144) nghtly 
points to the fact that the idea of a temple is often employed in reli- 
gious writings ‘as a metaphor for the body’ and refers to Philo (Ор. 
136-137) and Paul (1 Cor 3:16; 6:19). He concludes that the metaphor 
in this connection does not have any ‘generalized sense’, which means 
that the ‘body’ is a re-writing of ‘temple’ and thus ‘there is no hint 
of further related ideas" such as those found in Philo. Barrett 
(1978:201) brings in more nuances when he argues that Philo’s use 
of the idea is quite different from the one in John. He points to a 
similar significance of the temple in Philo’s writings, for example 
passages like Ор. 137 that compares the first man with a holy 
shrine for the reasonable soul. Likewise, Somn. 1:14 says that the 
soul itself is the house of God, and Ebr. 101 that the body is the 
prison of the soul (see my comments above). Barrett (1978:201) argues 
that Philo’s conception of the body as temple is quite different from 
John's ‘since it [John’s conception] rests not upon general observa- 
tions or speculations about the relation of the human soul to God 
but upon the unique mutual indwelling of the Father and the Son 
(14:10). In connection with Jn 4:24, Barrett (1978:238) also points 
to the fact that the Hellenistic language of tò nvebdua was taken over 
by Philo and refers to Opif. 8 in which Philo declares that nature 
consists of two parts, one part the active cause (tò броотїртоу aitiov), 
and the other the passive object (tò лоӨцтӧу), and that the active 
cause is the mind (ó votc). However, Barrett does not explore this 
possibility further in connection with the question of the Johannine 
attitudes towards temple Judaism. He is right when he claims that 
the mutual indwelling of the Father and the Son is particular to the 
Johannine presentation of Jesus and without parallels in Philo. How- 
ever, Philo has a broad spectrum of conceptions concerning the tem- 
ple and he often presents his ideas on the relationship between the 


112 On Philo and the Gospel of John, see Daniélou (1958:2041P); Borgen (1965); 
Sandmel (1984:40—41); Runia (1993a:78ff). Scholars like Loisy (see Charlesworth 
1996:65) and Dodd (1953:73) have argued that there was a direct line between 
Philo and the author of the Gospel of John. Borgen (1996a:99) probably states the 
present consensus very well when he declares that Philo may exemplify Jewish tra- 
ditions and thought-categories that are interpreted along different lines by him and 
John. 
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temple, geographically located in Jerusalem and the transference of 
temple ideas to other areas, such as a congregation, the soul, and 
the universe. 

Many scholars, e.g. Martyn (1968; 1979) and Pancaro (1975), have 
pointed to the christological debates as a bone of contention between 
the Johannine community and ‘the Jews’. Others, like Brown (1978:11) 
have argued that ‘there is a second major point of contention, namely, 
the Jewish cult (italics mine), and Brown claims that ‘the most sacred 
cultic institutions of Judaism have lost their significance for those 
who believe in Jesus’ (1978:11).'* As I pointed out in the previous 
chapter, Barrett (1978:201) concludes that Jesus became the only 
true temple. The evidence of Philo may further generally dissolve 
this replacement theory for us. There are two ways that passages 
from Philo may be applied to help the understanding of the temple 
relationship in the Gospel of John: 


1. By referring to the same temple aspects seen in John (temple, 
temple transferences and temple related issues) Philo presents 
a general Diaspora Jewish background of the temple ideas in 
John. 

2. By demonstrating that the temple criticism and transference we 
see in John were shared by other Jews, Philo also provides a 
general background for temple discussions among Jews at the 
time. 


The formal similarities of the Philonic position towards the temple 
institution compared to the Johannine are in fact striking. Philo 
includes references both to geographical temples and to transferred 
temples, to actual worship and transferred worship, similarly to the 
two temple passages in John that I have studied. John also employs 
a conception of a transferred temple by referring to the body of 
Jesus as a temple, and he refers to the geographical temple in the 
cleansing proper as well as in reporting the Jewish misunderstand- 
ings concerning the statements of Jesus that leads him to transfer- 
ence comments by the author (Jn 2:21). In Jn 4, the reference to 


!5 See my comments and the entire quote in chapter 4. Brown mentions here 
three arguments in support of his view, 1. Jesus is now the place of the divine 
tabernacle (1:14), 2. the body of Jesus is the temple (2:21) and 3. Jesus systemati- 


cally replaces the significance of Sabbath, Passover, Tabernacles, and Dedication. 
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the geographical temple is indicated in Jn 4:21, while Jn 4:23—24 
refers to a transferred temple worship. Since the way of looking at, 
reflecting and transferring the temple is similar in these writings this 
observation strengthens a more substantial and sociological way of 
comparison and leads us to ask whether the situation of the Philo 
community may explain the situation of the Johannine community 
and even of the Qumran community. 

The essential result of my comparison between John and Philo on 
this matter is that they express a similarity of temple discussion and 
ways of transference of the temple to hypostatic entities. These enti- 
ties are represented as temples both in Philo and in John. In the 
Gospel of John, it is presented by the body of Jesus, in Philo by 
several images of the temple such as body, soul, congregation, and 
cosmos. In addition to these similarities, they both express cor- 
responding temple ambivalence. On the one hand, we see neglect 
or even almost rejection of the temple, and on the other hand, prac- 
tical adherence to the temple. In John, the opposition is particularly 
presented in the story of the temple cleansing and in Jesus’ dialogue 
with the Samaritan woman on the proper temple place and man- 
ner of worship. In Philo, it is evident by the rejection of the need 
of temple buildings and transferences of the temple and sacrifices. 
Philo and John present a corresponding practice, a common tension 
between the temporal temple and the transferred temple and con- 
sequently also possible corresponding solutions. 

However, there are some differences between Philo and John con- 
cerning the temple not mentioned by Barrett that have to be con- 
sidered and that turn out to be of vital interest. Both Philo and John 
are temple-oriented and operate with temple transferences of different 
kinds. Philo stresses the fact that the temple is an image of the ideal 
temple, that the cosmos is a temple etc. Despite his transferences, 
he underlines the necessity of the Jerusalem temple and of observ- 
ing the ordinances of the Law. In some passages, he seems to totally 
reject the temple made of stones, including its offerings, worship and 
sacrifices. In other passages, he underlines the significance of the 
Jerusalem temple as well as the sacrifices. Contrary to the presen- 
tation of the attitude towards the temple in the Gospel of John, Philo 
never leaves us in doubt about his terttum comparationis. The observ- 
able phenomenon, the Jerusalem temple, and the observation of the 
Law generally in Philo, are in fact necessary points of departure for 
knowledge of God. The contradiction between the transferred tem- 
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ple of heaven and of soul on the one hand, and the concrete Jerusalem 
temple on the other is in this way partly dissolved. Although Philo 
rejected other temples generally in the same way as he rejects the 
Jerusalem temple as the true abode of God, he never rejects the 
Jerusalem temple for the same reasons as he rejects the other tem- 
ples. The temple is in one way rejected but it is never neglected. In 
John, the logic and reason for the transference are not stated as 
clearly as in Philo and we are left in doubt about its meaning and 
the degree of tension involved when John formulates such transfer- 
ences. When comparing the temple relationship in Philo with John, 
we nevertheless see that the position expressed by Philo is significant 
for our understanding of the temple relationship modelled in John. 
In fact, in some passages (Plant. 126; Spec. 1:94—97; Нег. 76; Cher. 
98-101; Somn. 2:250) Philo rejects the Jerusalem temple in a much 
more categorical way than John does. At the same time, it is clear 
that neither Philo nor his fellow Alexandrian Jews ever rejected and 
neglected the temple in practice in the same way as did the extreme 
or neglecting allegorists according to Migr. 89—95. 

Although we cannot presume contact between the Alexandrian 
and the Johannine milieu, the Alexandrian example demonstrates 
that the negative attitude also found in John concerning the temple 
and the worship does not necessarily result in a rejection of the 
temple or a negligence, despite the other substantial differences 
and despite the fact that the community had experienced the destruc- 
tion of the temple buildings. In addition, the Philonic example also 
urges us to reassess the Qumran evidence concerning the temple 
relationship. 

We do not know the exact locale of the Johannine community, 
but for that reason we cannot exclude the possibility that the protest 
reported in the Gospel against the temple was part of a relational 
social pattern that is in accordance with a pattern also found in 
Qumran writings (the Qumran community) in Philo’ writings and 
therefore also in the Jewish milieu one might call ‘the Philo com- 
munity’. There is a formal resemblance between the Johannine atti- 
tude towards the temple and the Philonic attitude: the two have in 
common the transferences concerning the temple. Our knowledge of 
Philo, his doctrines, traditions and his locale, are much more detailed 
than our knowledge of similar aspects of John. The Philonic evi- 
dence well explains the ambiguity in the Johannine community and 
makes us see that it is not necessarily evidence of a rejection of the 
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temple institution. Even the Qumran evidence is not conclusive in 
this matter. The result from my analysis of both Philo and Qumran 
texts concerning the temple should warn us against too simple con- 
clusions regarding the temple relationship in the Gospel of John. 

In Jn 2, the Gospel presents its idea of the body of Jesus as a 
temple (2:21). In Jn 4, it is said that there is another worship, a 
worship ‘in spirit and truth’ (4:23-24) and a combination of the evi- 
dence in Jn 2 and 4 may reflect an attitude that the community 
behind the Gospel no longer saw the Jerusalem temple as a partic- 
ular place of worship since the body of Jesus had satisfactorily replaced 
it. However, in Philo a much more radical refusal of the Jerusalem 
temple does not represent a neglect of the temple, a fact strength- 
ening the hypothesis of a Johannine community within temple Judaism 
and strengthening the tendency in recent Johannine scholarship to 
accept the Jewishness of the Fourth Gospel. 

The basic relational temple models from Jn 2 and 4 (see chapter 
4) were: 1. A rejection model, 2. an acceptance model, and 3. a 
conjunction model. These models may now also be applied to my 
discussion of the position of Philo towards temple Judaism. ‘The posi- 
tion of Philo is clearly that of conjunction, in some passages he pre- 
sents statements that leave little room for temple worship in Jerusalem, 
while in others he states that he does not support any neglect of the 
traditional observation. In Jn 2:13-22, I found evidence for a rela- 
tionship that is best described by what I called the ‘acceptance model’. 
Although criticising the temple, it does not present any break in 
principle or neglect in practice of the temple. The story of the 
Samaritan encounter in Jn 4 in combination with the story of the 
temple cleansing in Jn 2, however, indicates that the transference of 
the traditional and geographically located worship to a worship ‘in 
spirit and truth’, reflects a ‘rejection model’, i.e. a high-tension rela- 
tionship with a break both in principle and in practice (neglect). 

When comparing the results of the analysis of Jn 2 and 4 with 
the analysis of temple references in Philo, I shall now have to recon- 
sider my earlier conclusion. What Philo has demonstrated is that first 
century Judaism may operate with several different temple transfer- 
ences and even a fundamental rejection of the temple that does not 
imply a neglect of the temple and its many functions. ‘This is soci- 
ologically important. Against this background, I have established 
arguments indicating that John’s statements reflect practices that 
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accord with the ‘conjunction’ model as well and not a ‘rejection’, 
which means less social tension. 

The evidence from the writings of Philo points to the possibility 
of the same author or milieu accepting it in practise and rejecting 
it in principle at the same time, which does not mean neglecting it. 
The statements in 1OS concerning the temple may reflect a similar 
dual attitude although the main impression is very harsh criticism. 
Similarly to John, we do not find Philo’s solution to the dilemma 
between geographical and transferred items in 105. It is difficult to 
know what kind of relationship this attitude reveals—total rejection 
or part rejection. Despite the differences in the protests against the 
temple institution, the Philonic evidence opens up for seeing both 
the Qumran community and the Johannine community as part of 
the parent body. 

Even if it could be said that the Qumran community as other 
groups at the time had inherited old patterns of protest (Schmidt 
1994; Lemche 1996, 1998) they had probably also created some new 
institutions with parallel functions. Without taking a stance in the 
discussion of the historical genesis of the protest, we may nevertheless 
conclude that the negative attitude towards the Jerusalem temple 
originated in a protest against what some looked upon as a cultic 
defilement. These new institutions within the community came as a 
result of a reaction against the existing cultus at the temple in Jerusalem; 
particularly the calendar was a key issue in the conflict. The strict 
membership criteria, revealed for instance in the Serek, may be inter- 
preted as a protest against less strict practice in purity issues at the 
Jerusalem temple—at least at a certain period in the history of the 
community. As far as we know, Philo’s attitude did not lead to any 
institutionalised innovations of the temple functions. We know far 
too little about the Therapeutae from Philo’s De vita contemplativa 
to draw definite conclusions about the existence of this group or 
about the rituals its members practised. This difference would in that 
case indicate only a difference in degree between the Philonic and 
the Qumran objections to the temple. 

The detached attitude of the Johannine community in Jn 4 towards 
cultic places could, on the other hand, be regarded as a new insti- 
tutionalised practice based on the understanding of Jesus as a tem- 
ple much in a formal resemblance with the witnesses from the 
Qumran community. This transferred temple activity seems to have 
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been different from the one found in the Qumran community as 
indicated in 1QS, contra Gartner (1965), but much in accordance 
with Klinzing (1971:212-213). This kind of protest is found neither 
in Philo nor in John. The degree of social tension due to temple 
issues must therefore have been greater in the community behind 
Qumran writings than in the communities behind the Gospel of John 
and behind Philo, and greater in the Johannine community than in 
the Philo community. 

Both Philo, with his strong refusal of the temple as a proper abode 
of God in connection with his temple adherence, and the Qumran 
community, with its severe protest against the defilement of the tem- 
ple and its isolation, indicate that the conjunction model was not only 
a possible model but even suggests that it was a common one in 
the first century. It is therefore also a probable model for our under- 
standing of the Johannine community in this matter. The evidence 
from Philo and Qumran strengthens the theory that the temple idea 
was hard to abandon and that the temple institution was mostly sup- 
ported at the end. This means above all that we are not forced to 
say that the Johannine community with its temple attitudes resem- 
bles the Qumran community in opposition to the Philo community. 
Both the Qumran evidence and Philonic evidence force us to recon- 
sider the conclusion that the statements in the Gospel of John nec- 
essarily reflect a situation where the Johannine community was a 
high-tension group in relation to the temple institution (with or with- 
out temple buildings). The fact that the Philonic writings demon- 
strate that Philo, and probably several Alexandrian Jews, observed 
the Law in these matters, along with the fact that they thereby sup- 
ported the temple institution, is more important than the fact that Philo 
in many passages reduces the significance of the physical buildings 
and related issues. 

Against the background of Philo and the Qumran writings stud- 
ied above, we cannot conclude that rejection and expressions of 
replacement are equivalents to a neglect of the traditional temple 
institution. The Jewish setting of the Gospel of John is in this way 
reinforced. In fact, the criticism of the temple is more explicit and 
fundamental of character in Philo and Qumran than in John. 
Expressions of rejection and replacement do not mean that all groups 
were extremely high-tension groups in this temple matter. We find 
tension in the Gospel of John as well, but the degree of tension can, 
against the background of Philo and Qumran writings, no longer be 
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seen as necessarily high. The comparison with Philo and Qumran 
makes the impression of a high degree of temple tension quite re- 
lative. In light of the temple passages in Jn 2 and 4, the ‘conjunc- 
tion model" is a more suitable model to describe the temple relationship 
of the community both at the time when the Gospel was written 
down and earlier. In that case, it is fair to say that if the temple 
buildings had not been destroyed, the Jewish members of the Johannine 
community would probably not have been neglecting the temple 
worship and celebration. In light of the Philonic evidence, the state- 
ments in the Gospel of John concerning the temple are completely 
understandable as statements from a loyal temple group. The Johannine 
community was rooted in temple Judaism, an institution that was 
not easily disregarded with its multiple functions. 

This picture must now be considered in light of other relevant 
statements in the Gospel concerning the temple, temple-related fes- 
tivals and functions as well as other areas of tension. 


CHAPTER SIX 


TEMPLE-RELATED FESTIVALS IN JOHN 


6.1 Тнк TEMPLE APPROACH 


It is important to notice that this chapter has a broad scope, but a 
limited focus. There are several aspects of each passage studied that 
are not interesting from my point of view. Particularly in focus are 
the statements that reflect a relationship between temple-related 
features attributed to Jesus and the actual temple-related objects 
themselves. We may call aspects of these expressions 'relational 
aspects” aspects that may inform us about the potential tension vis- 
a-vis the temple institution in the community, too. 

As stated in chapter 4, it is difficult to reconstruct historically the 
exact situation and ritual procedures in and around the temple in 
the late second temple period because of the lack of appropriate 
sources. From archaeological findings, Old Testament/ Tanak, Josephus, 
Philo, rabbinical writings, and other writings from the period it is 
possible to partly reconstruct some of the contents and functions of 
the temple festivals at the time.’ Against this background, it may be 
helpful to evaluate the replacement involved in John and its social 
consequences, but only to a certain degree, as we do not know for 
certain that John refers to institutions in accordance with this infor- 
mation. The primary source for investigating a possible replacement 
strategy of institutions in John is the temple-related issues referred 
to and treated in the Gospel itself. The degree of replacement involved 
will therefore be based upon an internal evaluation of the Johannine 
testimony first and then compared to testimonies of the other writ- 
ings included in this investigation; its degree of tension may then be 
relatively determined on that basis. 

The essential festivals celebrated at the temple in the first century 
cE also reported by John, are the Passover (tò тбоўо) and the festi- 
val of Dedication (xà èykowvia). We find Johannine references to three 


' Examples are possible historical reconstructions of the festival of Booths on the 
basis of Lev 23:33ff and m. Sukkah. See Ulfgard (1989). 
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distinct Passover festivals during the story of the ministry of Jesus, 
the first one in Jn 2:13 and 2:23, the second one in Jn 6:4, and the 
third one in Jn 11ff (11:55; 12:1; 13:1; 18:28, 39; 19:14). The festi- 
val of Dedication is the backdrop of the story in 10:22ff The tem- 
ple is mentioned by John in connection with all these passages, with 
the exception of Jn 6. Other stories concerning festivals and cele- 
brated feasts are also temple-related in some way in the Gospel, 
although not exclusively attached to these. The celebrations of the 
Sabbath reported in Jn 5 and 7 (5:9, 10, 16, 18; 7:22-23) have a 
temple background, while the mentioning of the Sabbath in Jn 9, 
19 and 20 (9:14, 16; 19:31; 20:1, 19) has no references to the tem- 
ple in their near context. In the story connected to the festival of 
Booths (ù oxnvonrnyto) in Jn 7-8 (7:2, 37), the temple is mentioned 
in 7:14, 28, as well as in 8:20, 59. The celebration of the Passover is 
not uniquely attached to the temple in Jerusalem by John. As Jn 6 
bears witness to, Jesus is also presented as celebrating the Passover 
in Galilee, which means that not all these festivals are presented as 
pilgrim festivals, but all passages with references to the Passover will 
be discussed to see if there are issues that might be connected to a 
replacement of the temple institution in the Johannine community. 
The passages containing references and discussions of the Sabbath 
will not be commented on unless the passage forms a part of a larger 
context with direct references to other festivals. Jn 5 in fact com- 
bines references to several institutions; the chapter speaks both of an 
un-named festival (5:1), the Sabbath (5:9, 10, 16, 18), the temple 
(5:14) and of the scriptures (5:39) and is for that reason of particu- 
lar interest. 

Generally, the Fourth Gospel is more focused on Passover festi- 
vals than the Synoptics are, and John is the only gospel that men- 
tions the festival of Booths.’ This observation may indicate that John 


2 Cf. the recent overview of temple festival themes and discussion of this same 
matter in Kerr (2002:204ff). Kerr concludes that Jesus not only fulfils but also 
replaces the festivals Passover, Tabernacles, and Dedication with his own person 
(2002:266—267). I have myself come to the opposite conclusion, in accordance with 
Frühwald-Kónig (1998) who concludes that Jesus is presented as temple adherent 
(Kultteilnehmer) and not as abrogator (1998:169). 

5 John mentions Passover 9 times in several connections and reports 3 different 
Passovers (Jn 2:13; 6:4; 11:55), while the Synoptics mention it 15 times (Mark 4 
times, Matthew 4 times and Luke 7 times) and only one Passover during the min- 
istry of Jesus. 
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was eager to present what he might have looked upon as a new and 
theological understanding of these festivals. Consequently, and as I 
pointed out in the previous chapter, it has been argued by several 
scholars that the approach to the festivals in John has a particular 
theological significance and therefore a particular place in what I 
have called his ‘replacement strategy’. Schlatter (1975) contended 
long ago (first published in 1930) that while John makes the partic- 
Ipation at the festivals in Jerusalem a main part of his gospel, the 
church is nevertheless looked upon as ‘free’ from the Jerusalem insti- 
tution by the way John presents the actions of Jesus there (cf. Schlatter 
1975:140). Brown (1966:CXLI) argues that the mention of festivals 
in Jn 5-10 makes up the structure of the third part of what he calls 
the ‘Book of signs’ (1:19-12:50). He also argues that this third part 
often bears witness to a replacement of the motif of the festival: 


Part III (chs. it iv) is dominated by Jesus’ actions and discourses on 
the occasion of the Jewish feasts, often again by way of replacing the 
motif of the feasts’ (Brown 1966:104). 


Even Dunn, who is much more (and rightly, I think) careful in his 
conclusions than many other scholars regarding the relationship 
between Judaism and Christianity (see 1991; 1992; 1996), takes sev- 
eral statements in John to mean that the great pilgrim festivals such 
as the Passover and ‘Tabernacles were superseded. He concludes that 
‘there is no longer need for such feasts in their traditional cultic 
form to be celebrated any longer’, and that the old temple and cul- 
tus have been rendered redundant (Dunn 1991:94). 

Redundancy may generally be understood in a strict as well as in 
a less strict way where social consequences are concerned. There are 
observations pointing in both directions. This is indicated by Brown 
too, when he says that the theme is ‘often’ used to replace the fes- 
tival motif in the “history of salvation scheme. Schnackenburg 
(1971b:18) argues likewise that the mentioning of the Passover in 6:4 
has no theological significance, only chronological, and in connec- 
tion with 5:1, that the ‘evangelist’ concentrates on what is important 
for the presentation of Jesus and his revelation and that the men- 
tioning of the festival is not important (cf. Schnackenburg 1971b:119). 

One should also have in mind that festivals are mentioned with- 
out any further identification (4:45; 5:1), and one significant festival 
that 1s related to celebrations in the temple, Pentecost, is conspicuous 
by its absence. The mentioning of a ёортў in 4:45 (perhaps referring 
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to the Passover of Jn 2) does not lead to a discussion of the festival 
as such in its near context, but the mentioning of the festival may 
indicate the direction of orientation among the Gospel’s audience. 
Jn 5:la has only a possible reference to a temple festival by using 
the expression ёортђ t&v Лооболоу, the report saying that Jesus was 
going up to Jerusalem (5:1b) and to the temple (5:14), but it 1s difficult 
to figure out exactly which festival John is referring to. 

The fact that John mentions festivals without any further indica- 
tion of a theological purpose, and the fact that the Gospel does not 
comment on all possible temple-related festivals directly, also suggest 
that the festival theme in John is not used to introduce an overall 
re-interpretation of this part of the Jewish traditions.* 


6.2 THe UNKNOWN FEAST 


Several attempts have been made to identify the unknown feast men- 
tioned in 5:1 (ретй todta Av (h) Eopth tôv 'Iovõaiov, xtA). If the 
article is included ( C L A Y), ‘the feast’ probably refers to one of 
the main feasts, Passover or Booths/ Tabernacles, feasts often char- 
acterised in that definite way (Barrett 1978:251). Without the arti- 
cle, the reference to one particular festival is dubious. It has been 
identified with the festivals of the New Year, Passover, Booths, 
Pentecost, and Purim.’ 

An exact identification is necessary to judge the temple replace- 
ment motif of the whole Jn 5 since the passage introduced by 5:1 
lacks other references to temple-related issues (the main focus is rather 
on the Sabbath). As long as a positive identification is not attain- 
able, the value of the entire passage as indicative of a larger replace- 
ment is limited. Rather, it may even strengthen an argument saying 
that the low interest in exact replacement formulations in a gospel 


* Related themes of transformation are particularly associated with ecclesiologi- 
cal issues in Pauline writings. Paul’s relationship to the temple has been presented 
in chapter 4, particularly Paul’s understanding of the congregation and the body 
as temples. In addition to temple related issues, some other issues could also be 
mentioned. Paul uses a language of cultus when he speaks of himself as a minis- 
ter of Christ for the Gentiles, serving the gospel of God as priest. He presents his 
ministry in priestly terms (e.g. Rom 15:16). However, there is no complete replace- 
ment statement in such a metaphorical language. 

? See the discussion of the scholarly situation in Manns (1995:117); Schnackenburg 
(1971b:9, 118-119); Brown (1966:206). 
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written as late as John reflects a similar opinion in the Johannine 
community. Nevertheless, some of the attempts of relating the pas- 
sage with a particular feast must be evaluated. The identification of 
the feast may be based upon internal (the themes of Jn 5) and/or 
upon external criteria (the structure of the entire Gospel or non- 
Johannine sources). The identifications of the feast based upon inter- 
nal criteria are methodologically uncertain for my purpose as they 
may lead to a circularity of arguments; the feast first identified by 
the themes in Jn 5 is said to have been overthrown by the author 
and his audience based upon these same themes." 

The several different theories concerning the identification of the 
festival are telling for the ambiguous festival character of the pas- 
sage in relation to my subject. Scholars such as Barrett (1978:250-251), 
Brown (1966:206), and Schnackenburg (1971b:ad loc.) rightly reduce 
the importance of this festival reference as an interpretative key. In 
addition, textual evidence against the article as original is strong,’ 
and the festival theme does not play a major part in the passage as 
such. The only observation that may connect the themes of the pas- 
sage to a specific festival or to other Jewish customs of the kind 1s 
the mentioning of Jesus coming to Jerusalem (5:1), that he went to 


^ Guilding (1960:69) argues that the festival is Rosh ha-Shanah (Lev 23:23-25) 
since the lectionaries of the Jewish synagogues at that time of the year were dom- 
inated by judgement themes which are similar to the main themes in John, see 
5:22, 24, 27, 29, 30. Manns (1995) argues that the festival should be identified with 
the festival of Booths, indicated by the themes associated with this festival in the 
context, Jn 5-8, similar to themes connected to the festival of Booths found in rab- 
binical and other Jewish literature (Philo, Targums etc.). Manns presents a highly 
symbolical understanding of the passage connecting it to the festival of Booths, inter- 
pretations that I think are overinterpretations, e.g. when the mentioning of the 
man’s age in Jn 5:5 to 38 years is taken to allude to the time of Israel in the desert 
(cf. Deut 2:14), and the miracle is taken to symbolise a spiritual resurrection. Other 
themes mentioned by Manns, e.g. the judgement theme, seem more appropriate. 
Bowman (1975) finds many ties between the book of Esther and the Gospel of John 
and thus contends that the festival was the Purim festival celebrated on the 14th/15th 
of Adar (February-March). This assertion is logical if we read 4:35 historically to 
refer to four months before the time of harvest, but the historical value of the infor- 
mation is rather limited and we should not depend too much on it. Schnackenburg 
(1971b:9, 118-119) uses the re-organisation of Jn 5 and 6 to support the theory 
that John is referring to the festival of Pentecost. However, the major problem with 
all these approaches, both internal and external, is why John chose not to mention 
which festival he is actually referring to, or why he does not bother to render it 
explicitly. 

7 °° from ca. 200 and ф” from the third century. 
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the temple (5:14), and that the episode took place on a Sabbath 
(5:9). There is no stated link between Jerusalem, the temple location 
and the christological claims later in the chapter. Thus, the men- 
tioning of ‘temple’ and ‘Jerusalem’ here seems to have minor 
significance. Two other institutional aspects of Jn 5 are more inter- 
esting for this analysis as a general background for the institutional 
approach, i.e. the Sabbath conflict and the statement concerning the 
status of the scriptures (at үрофої in 5:39, 46). A possible replace- 
ment of the temple institution by the Johannine community could 
be reflected with an implicit or explicit connection between the men- 
tioning of the unknown temple feast and these other institutional 
aspects of the text. 

John introduces a Sabbath conflict (5:9b) that is reported to lead 
to a persecution of Jesus (5:16). There are two reasons presented for 
this persecution, that he was violating the regulations of the Sabbath, 
and that he made himself equal to God (cf. the phrase où pdvov 
éAvev tò cóBortov, GAAG Kai потёро їбтоу ÉAeyev тоу Өгоу oov avtov 
побу tà Өеф, 5:18). The statement that the healing took place on 
a Sabbath is connected to the christological claims for the explana- 
tion of John when he argues that the Son may do what the Father 
does (5:19—23), implying that as the Father did work on the Sabbath, 
so did Jesus (5:19). This discussion concerning the Sabbath could 
indicate a sharp division between Jesus and his opponents (Pancaro 
1975:500), but similar discussions are also found in Philo and other 
Jewish sources (Borgen 1991)? The discussion can therefore not be 
looked upon as a Johannine particularity, and it demonstrates how 
difficult it is to say that the Sabbath is deliberately abrogated by 
Jesus—and consequently for the community for the reasons the author 
has stated. 

In Jn 5:37 38, the author mentions three different ways of know- 
ing God: by hearing his voice, seeing his form, and possessing his 
words. These three ways probably refer to the revelation made to 
‘Israel’ in general, and is probably a reflection of the prerogatives 
claimed by the opposing Jews, as Pancaro (1975:224ff) argues. In 
that case, they believe and claim that they have heard God's voice, 


8 In his study of Jn 5, Borgen (1991:209ff) argues that John follows the tradi- 
tional form case-debate, see also my references to Borgen in chapter 4. In Jn 5, 
the passage 5:1—9 represents the case while 5:10—18 is the exposition. Supporting 
his theory he finds that: 
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seen his forms and that they possessed his words, but in reality they 
have not—the Johannine Jesus says. John argues that the right under- 
standing is based upon the fact that the scriptures testify to Jesus: 
xoi éxeivot (sc. at ypagat) гіс ai paptvpoboat лері pod (5:39). 
This argument is repeated and thus strengthened by the statement 
of 5:46 that clearly says that Moses had Jesus in mind: ei yàp 
émiotevete Movoei, émiotevdete бу uoi: лєрї yàp uod ёкеїуос ёүро- 
wev. Dahl (1962:133) contends that by refusing to believe in Jesus 
the Jews ‘prove that they have no share in the revelation given to 
Israel at Mount Sinai’, and Borgen (1965:151) concludes in a simi- 
lar vein that the Jews ‘misuse the scriptures because they interpret 
them without recognizing their testimony to Jesus’. The statement 
of 5:39 may therefore demonstrate a view on the relationship between 
the scriptures (the potential replaced institution) including the Mosaic 
Law and its temple prescriptions on the one hand, and Jesus (replacer 
and replacement) on the other. It is not probable that John has the 
temple directly or indirectly in mind in 5:39, 46, but if there are to 
be institutional related messages in Jn 5, the connection with the 
statement concerning the scriptures is a notable one. However, the 
section 5:37—40 is better understood as an expression of the Johannine 
community (Pancaro 1975:231; Barrett 1978:267) and its discussions 
with its Jewish opponents at a later stage. Barrett concludes that 
what John means is that ‘the truth of God in Jesus is self-authenti- 
cating in the experience of the believer; but no such convenient 


1. The identification of the case-debate structure is also found in the synoptic 
parallel, e.g. Lk 13:10-17, 
. the same form may also be identified in Mt 12:1-18 and Mk 2:23 28, 
. as well as in Jn 7:21-23; 9:1—41, 
.in Jn 7:21-23, Mt 12:1-8 and Lk 13:10-17 the same way of argument is 
employed, 
5. in the subsequent discussion after the case, John refers back to the initial case 
both generally and by repeating certain words, and 
6. in Jn 5:1-17 and 7:22-23 there are halakic expositions also found in other 
Jewish sources. In t. Sabb. 15:16, there is a similar discussion to that in Jn 
7:22-23; in addition, we find similar discussions in Gen. Rab. 30:6 and in 
Philo Leg. 1:18. 


+ oo м 


Moreover, the discussion seems to be similar to the discussion alluded to in Philo 
Migr. 86-91 which like Jn 5:1-18 takes up the attitude towards the Sabbath and 
both passages presuppose a discussion of Gen 2:2-3, and they both argue that the 
activity of God on the Sabbath is an argument for not observing prescriptions for 
the Sabbath as, for instance, the prohibition against carrying anything. 
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phrase lay to his hand.’ (1978:267). In that case, the role of Jesus 
as replacer of institutions is diminished. 

A similar connection between the tradition and Jesus is also evi- 
dent outside Jn 5 and may strengthen this understanding. We find 
a similar relation in 1:17 and in 1:45, places in which Moses is also 
mentioned, and it is perhaps alluded to in 2:22 and in 3:10 as well. 
Jn 1:17 has no direct relational statements either (see also my dis- 
cussions in chapter 4) and this verse (1:17) does not say that the 
Law is abrogated by the ‘glory and truth’. Jn 1:45 declares in a 
straightforward manner that Jesus was the one Moses and the prophets 
wrote about (cf бу gypayev Moos év tà убре koi ol лрофӯтол 
ғорўкоцеу). This statement may demonstrate that for the Johannine 
community also the coming of Christ did not divulge a mere rejec- 
tion of the Law, because by way of a logical reasoning, Jesus would 
then reject himself. In 2:22, the author declares that the disciples 
did not understand the scripture until after the resurrection when 
they finally believed the scripture and the word of Jesus (cf. кої 
ёлістеосау Th үрофӣ кої tô Aóyo öv einev ó mooc). The notion f 
үрофў (in singular) generally refers to a particular passage of scrip- 
ture (see my discussion in chapter 4 and in Barrett 1978:201). It 
could nevertheless be seen as a reference to an authoritative tradi- 
tion, and this tradition is then presented as generally accepted.’ In 
3:10, Jesus rhetorically asks the teacher, Nicodemus: od ei 6 616- 
бскоћос Tod 'Iopahà koi tadta od ywóockeig; He perhaps indicates 
by this question that Nicodemus should have understood Jesus from 
the teaching Nicodemus himself represented, a teaching that was cer- 
tainly based upon traditional writings (Barrett 1978:201). As Pancaro 
(1975:508—509) writes, the Law according to John should lead to the 
recognition of Jesus. Pancaro (1975:509) also argues that the Law 1s 
looked upon as violated by those who condemn Jesus (relying on ]n 
5:17; 6:28-29; 7:19, 24; 8:15). This understanding could indicate a 


? There is a similar use of the notion vóuoç as well. Pancaro (1975:523) argues 
that John uses vóuog in a more negative way than ypagn. He argues that the differ- 
ence indicates that John looked upon vépog in a negative way (‘the Law of the 
Jews’), while ypan has a positive connotation. I am reluctant to see this difference 
as a reflection of a conscious distinction in the Johannine community. Particularly, 
the idea of a ‘normative Judaism’ that Pancaro operates with in this connection is 
difficult. Pancaro, too, concludes in the end that the Law is not viewed negatively 
by John, only the misunderstanding of the Law (1975:529). 
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sharp distinction between Jesus and the temple in the eyes of John, 
but the evidence here is not as direct as it is in connection with the 
claim that the Law bears witness to Jesus. The Law is by John looked 
upon as supporting his unique position and indirectly the Gospel 
therefore supports the Law, at least in this matter. 

There are no direct links between the statements in Jn 5 con- 
cerning scripture and the temple that may serve as background for 
the mentioning of the feast in 5:1. This is not the way this passage 
may help us in our quest for the Johannine attitude towards tradi- 
tional temple Judaism. The stated relationship between Jesus and the 
scriptures may, however, be a possible analytical model for the rela- 
tionship between Jesus, the Johannine community and the Jewish 
institutions as such. Both the celebration of the festivals, the Sabbath 
and the temple offerings and sacrifices were prescribed in the Law. 
It is, in fact, the scriptural aspects of Jn 5 and other passages that 
turn out to be the main sociological key to our understanding of the 
relationship between the Johannine community and these institutions. 
Jn 5:39, 46, combined with 1:17, 45, partly 2:22 and with 3:10, do 
not diminish the value of the scriptures as witnesses mentioned in 
these passages. On the contrary, they are reinterpreted in a way to 
demonstrate that they refer to Jesus and are thus also valuable for 
our evaluation of the community and its social characteristics.'° There 
are, however, observations that point in another direction too, par- 
ticularly in the Passover discussion of the ‘true bread’ (Jn 6). 


6.3 THE PASSOVERS 


6.3.1 The Main Themes 


In the Passover passages,'' John draws on three temple-related themes, 


1. The temple buildings themselves (Jn 2:13—22), 
2. the manna discussion (Jn 6), and 
3. the Passover lambs sacrificed in the temple (Jn 13—19). 


10 Cf. Smith (2000:8), who supports similar theories concerning the Gospel of 
Matthew, where, as he says, the status of Moses is ‘not denied, but revised’. 

" With ‘Passover passages’ I refer to passages recounting incidents reported not 
only to take place during the Passover itself (tò лбсҳо), but also connected to 
Passover times. 
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It has been argued by scholars that in the passages referring to these 
themes, Jesus himself is connected to the objects stated, to the tem- 
ple building, the manna and the Passover lamb and that John thus 
opens the possibility of reading them as replacement statements (see 
below). These connections are, however, questionable and as I shall 
demonstrate, they are not significant for the interpretations of the 
implicit relationship between the Johannine community and the 
Jerusalem temple on what Martyn (1968; 1979) has named the sec- 
ond level of interpretation. 

The first theme, the discussion of the replacement of the func- 
tions of the buildings with the functions of the body of Jesus, com- 
bined with the discussion concerning the proper place of worship, 
has already been discussed above in connection with the analysis of 
Jn 2 and Jn 4. The second and the third theme will be discussed 
below in connection with my analysis of Jn 6; 11; 13-19. These 
themes (manna and the Passover lamb) are linked by way of Christology 
to what is regarded by John as the Moses-Exodus event (in a broad 
sense), and thus a possible basis for typological interpretation as well. 
Typological interpretation is generally a type of interpretation that 
relates two entities in a way that may involve a kind of replacement 
and thus is particularly important for my overall discussion. The 
replacement themes in relation to the texts of Jn 6; 11-19 have, of 
course, much wider christological consequences than those concerned 
with the relations between Jesus and the temple only. In accordance 
with general limitations of my analysis, I shall focus on christologi- 
cal claims that may reflect a replacement by the community of 
Passover traditions linked to the temple themes actually mentioned 
in these texts. 


6.3.2 A Replaced Passover in n 6? 


6.3.2.1 The Frame 

Jn 6 may be arranged in many ways or seen as a complete whole. 
Based on the temporal indicators in 6:16, 22, 66, as well as on the 
conclusive statements in 6:59, 66, the text may be said to have five 
distinctive sections." First, there are the two narratives; the story of 


? The indicators are found in 1) 6:1, 2) 6:16, 3) 6:22, 4) 6:59 and 5) 6:66, see 
Beasley-Murray (1987:85). 
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the feeding of the five thousand (6:1-16) and of Jesus walking on 
the water (6:16—22). Then comes a discourse section concerning the 
‘bread from heaven’ (6:22—59). At last comes a section with two dia- 
logues reflecting in some way on the previous passage (6:60—65, 
67—71), but this section is disconnected from the rest of the chapter 
by the closing statement in 6:59. I argued in chapter 4 that the ref- 
erences to tò n&oya in 2:13, 23 constitute the ‘Jewish’ frames by 
which John defines the scene in that passage. Jn 6:4 and 6:59 func- 
tion in much the same frame-like way for the first three sections. 
6:4 introduces the scenery similarly to 2:13 declaring that nv dé ёүүїс 
TO лт@оўо, ў ёортђ тфу Tovdaiwv. 6:59 completes the passage by stat- 
ing that Jesus’ discourse took place in a ‘synagogue’: év ovvayoyf 
diddcoKov v Kagapvaovbu (see 6:17, 21, 24, 25), showing that Jesus 
and the disciples were found at Capernaum after the walking on the 
water. The discourse that actually is reported to have taken place 
at the synagogue is then 6:25-58, and this 15 the passage on which 
I will concentrate. 

Whether the themes of the whole chapter and precisely Jesus’ dis- 
course reflect a synagogal situation is much debated and the answer 
to the question depends partly on how we evaluate the unity of the 
passage. The reason for determining the Sitz im Leben is that it 
influences the determination of the frames that are important for the 
evaluation of the meaning of the passage for the Johannine com- 
munity. Barrett (1978:300) claims that the discourse cannot stem 
from a synagogal situation because the interruptions suggest a less 
formal occasion than a synagogal sermon. Accordingly, what I have 
called the ‘Jewish frame’ of Jn 6, would be less obvious. Other schol- 
ars have, however, argued that the dialogue reported in 6:28—59 be- 
tween Jesus and the crowd (6:28, 30, 34) is similar to the typical 
synagogal discourse pattern elsewhere, found both in later and con- 
temporary literature, in rabbinical texts and Philo. The resemblance 


Concerning the composition of the passage, see Borgen (1965) and the literature 
in P. Anderson (1996). Anderson has analysed this chapter diachronically with regard 
to the unity or disunity of the chapter. My approach here is, as stated earlier, syn- 
chronically based and my first aim here is to see if John refers to an established 
alternative Passover or traditions attached to such a Passover (see Sweeney 1999:38ff). 
From my standpoint, every particular Jewish characteristic of the Gospel tends to 
strengthen the view that there were still ties to traditional Judaism in the Johannine 
community. 

13 Mek. on Exod, and Philo, e.g. Contempl. 75-78, OG and QE (see Borgen 
1993:274—275). 
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with the synagogal situation in later rabbinical writings is of course 
interesting (cf. Guilding 1960 and Gartner 1959), but independent 
Judaeo-Hellenistic sources demonstrating similar milieus and forms 
of activities are not found, except for the description of the Therapeutae 
in Philo Contempl. 75ff.!* The fact that there are similarities on a 
literary level is in itself valuable; combined with the internal evi- 
dence, the frame is clear enough or at least satisfactory for the pur- 
pose of my analysis. Although Jesus does not make a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem this time, he is once again placed within a typical ‘Jewish’ 
context by John and I take the statements in the bread from heaven 
discourse to refer to a Johannine attitude on the second level as well. 

John limits the synagogal reference to 6:22-59, while the mention 
of the Passover festival seems to refer to the whole of Jn 6. This is 
at least the impression we get if we take 7:1 to indicate a new pas- 
sage. In other words, in this chapter we find a combination of a 
synagogal milieu and some kind of a Jewish Passover location for 
the discourse scene. Worth noticing is that the relation towards the 
synagogue is not presented as negatively in this passage as it is in 
Jn 9. The context of Jn 6 defines Jesus quite in accordance with 
Jewish traditions, not antagonistically. According to my view, this is 
also the case in connection with the story of temple cleansing in 


" Every seventh day, Philo says (Contempl. 31), the Therapeutae meet as for a 
general assembly, and a senior among them gives a discourse while the others sit 
still. However, they also celebrate a holy symposium or sacred banquet, where the 
‘President’ discusses and solves questions raised (Contempl. 75). Hypoth. 7:13 states 
that the Jewish Alexandrians sat quietly during the exposition of the scriptures dur- 
ing the meeting on the Sabbath: ‘most of them [sit together] in silence’ (ot toAAot 
с1олӣ). Spec. 2:61-62 also mentions that the audience in the schools sat quietly 
соу jovxia, but the text does not state how the topics were chosen and thus can- 
not be used as a counter argument to the ‘question and answer" -form or procedure 
so evident elsewhere in Philo, see particularly the discussion by Runia (1991:48) 
concerning this matter in Philo (OG and QE). 

5 Alternatively, 5:1 indicates the start of the next passage, if one accepts the re- 
arrangement of these chapters. Bultmann (1971:203, 209—210) puts the narrative 
into (from his point of view) a more logical order, 4:43—4:43—54; 6:1—59; 5:1—47; 
7:15-24; 8:13-20. The aporiae are evident, but Barrett (1978:272) is right in ask- 
ing if good history writing really was the primary aim for the author. Beasley- 
Murray (1987:хш-хіш) argues that the author might have left the Gospel in an 
unfinished state, but he also agrees with Dodd (1953:290) and other scholars who 
wanted to see if the text makes sense as it stands. The possible rearrangement of 
Jn 5 and 6 does not affect the evaluation of the replacement involved. Possible 
replacement ideas are introduced by the mentioning of the Passover at the begin- 
ning of the section Jn 6:1—59. 
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2:13-22. Nevertheless, a replaced object is perhaps presented by the 
reference to the Passover and the Jewish frame in 6:4, and we should 
therefore continue the search for relational statements that could fur- 
ther define the social importance of the frame. 


6.3.2.2 The Passover Themes of Replacement 

The reason for locating the incidents referred to in Jn 6 to the 
Passover may be more than incidental, as several scholars have 
argued. The mentioning of the grass on the mountain (see 6:10: ñv 
бё Ортос TOADS Ev TH толто) may, as Schnackenburg (1971b:18) con- 
tends, indicate spring-üme, and is thus in accordance with the tem- 
poral location at Passover. The reason for mentioning the grass is 
perhaps not to indicate the coming of spring and Passover, it could 
just be a reminiscence from Mk 6:39, but it underlines in any case 
the previous note that the incident took place at the time of Passover. 
Guilding (1960) and also Gartner (1959) use later synagogue lec- 
tionaries to throw light on the passages. Gartner takes 6:4 and 6:59 
as a starting point to see how the lectionaries may explain the paschal 
theme in Jn 6. These lectionaries in use just before the Passover 
concentrated on the central facts of the coming festival, 1.е. God's 
saving acts towards Israel in bringing the people out of the bondage 
of Egypt (cf. Lev 23; Num 9; Josh 5). Similar features are found in 
Jn 6 with the allusions to Moses and the manna miracle. The late 
date of these lectionaries and the lack of evidence for their existence 
in the first century, make them uncertain as interpretative keys to 
an understanding of the Johannine community. They nevertheless 
indicate that there are related Passover topics in these lectionaries 
that may be connected to a discussion of this section.'^ It has also 
been argued that the Passover location mentioned in 6:4 governs the 
whole narrative on a general ground and in that case, it could inau- 
gurate a possible replacement motif connecting Passover to the 
temple." The mentioning of the Passover seems strained in com- 
parison with the synoptic account that presents Jesus as having 


16 See also the discussion of the Sabbath services in McKay (1994). 

17 Hoskyns (1947:281) argues that "The movement from the miracle to the dis- 
course, from Moses to Jesus (vv. 32-5, cf. 1.17), and, above all, from bread to flesh, 
is almost unintelligible unless the reference in v. 4 to the passover picks up 1.29, 
36, anticipates 19.36 (Exod 12.46; Num 9.12), and governs the whole narrative’. 
This argument is supported by Carson (1991:268). 
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celebrated only one single Passover during his ministry, and this is 
an argument for saying that John has given it a particular theologi- 
cal significance. Barrett sees the Passover in connection with the 
Eucharist in Jn 13:1, which again ‘must be understood in the con- 
text of the Jewish Passover’ (Barrett 1978:274). 

Some observations speak against this connection between the 
Passover theme and Jn 6 generally and thereby also the claimed 
replacement motif involved and its meaning for the community. It 
is clearly stated that the Passover was not yet celebrated, it was only 
near (cf. Hv 6& éyyog tò лбсҳо). In combination with the statement 
that Jesus did not go up to Jerusalem, and thereby did not pay a 
visit to the temple, it reduces the relevance of the passage in con- 
nection with an analysis of the Johannine temple attitudes. John may 
deliberately have connected the Passover with the presentation of 
Jesus as the ‘paschal lamb’ and the Eucharist, as Barrett (1978) sug- 
gests, but this theme is neither mentioned nor indicated in this pas- 
sage. The Passover and the paschal lamb are not directly connected 
in the Johannine retelling of the last Passover either (11:55f& 19:36 37), 
but there are some strong indications to such a conscious connec- 
tion in Jn 19 commenting on the сёра of Jesus (19:31, 38, 40; 
20:12). According to 18:28b the priests were about to eat the Passover 
(payetv tò пбоҳо), meaning perhaps that Jesus was crucified at about 
the same time as the paschal lamb was slaughtered, and the scrip- 
tural references in 19:36-37 also refer to the paschal lamb theme. 
In Jn 6, there is a possible reference to the body of Jesus in 6:51 
where the ‘bread’ is identified with the ‘flesh’ of Jesus (cf. кол 0 бртос 
dé Ov yò 0600 ^ oóp& pod otw), and ñ op may again be con- 
nected to tò oua which is mentioned after the crucifixion at 19:38 
and referred to indirectly in connection with the treatment of the 
body on the cross (19:33-37). 

We see that the Passover themes are present but not directly 
employed as replaced objects in John's relationship towards the tem- 
ple, although the paschal lamb theme may be understood as a replace- 
ment of the Passover sacrifice. A further discussion of this sacrificial 
replacement theme in John demands a broader discussion of Jn 18 
and 19. Before discussing this theme further, I shall first take a closer 
look at the manna theme itself in Jn 6 and possible replacement 
expressions. 
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6.3.2.3 Manna as Replaced Object? 
Relational statements and potential replacement themes in the pas- 
sage 6:25—59 are as follows: 


1. 6:27: the food that perishes and the food that endures, 
2. 6:32: the Father gives the true bread from heaven, 

3. 6:49—50: the bread that one may eat of and not die, 
4. 6:55: true food and true drink, 

5. 6:58: eat the bread from heaven and live forever. 


All these statements are in one way or another concerned with the 
theme of food, (n Вр®стс, 0 бртос, tò uåvva). In addition, Jn 6:42 
indirectly refers to the bread by taking up xoxootvo from the pre- 
ceding verse (éy@ eiui ò &ptog 0 KataBasg ёк tod obpavod) in the 
expression ёк to0 odpavod котоВ Втко. All these statements com- 
pare Jesus with some other entity. 

Jn 6:27 connects Jesus (the “Son of Man’) to ‘the food that endures 
for eternal life’ and compares him in contrast to the other sort: ‘the 
food that perishes’. 6:32 connects Jesus to the meaning of the expres- 
sion ‘true bread from heaven’ (see 6:35) and compares him in con- 
trast to the bread from heaven at the time of Moses. In 6:42, Jesus 
is connected to ‘the bread from heaven’ and compared with a figure 
the participants knew, 1.e. the ‘son of Joseph’. 6:49—50 connects Jesus 
to ‘the bread from heaven’ that one may eat and ‘not die’ and com- 
pares him in contrast to ‘the manna in the wilderness’ that did not 
prevent them from dying. In 6:55, the ‘true’ food (and ‘true’ drink) 
is connected to Jesus through his ‘flesh’ (and ‘blood’) and without 
directly comparing it with food that is not ‘true’. 6:58 again (as 
6:49—50) connects to Jesus ‘the bread that came down from heaven’ 
and the claim that this bread leads to eternal life. John compares it 
with the ‘bread’ the ‘ancestors’ ate, which at last did not prevent 
them from dying. Understanding the food aspect is thus central to 
our understanding of the relational character of the passage, and the 
manna-concept is again central within that aspect. 

The ué&vvo concept itself is mentioned twice, in 6:31 and then 
taken up in 6:49. In 6:31, the роууа is made coequal with the bread 
(0 &ptoc) and in the exposition in 6:32ff Jesus himself is defined as 
the life-giving bread. He concludes by saying: ёүф ei © бртос тїс 
oñs (6:35). Within the perspective of my analysis, the question we 
shall have to answer 1s therefore how the manna is said to relate to 
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‘the bread of life’ and how this relationship then may be linked to 
Passover and the specific temple issues in a way that is sociologic- 
ally significant. I shall argue that even if we read the manna and 
bread of life ( Jesus) to be typological entities, there is little evidence 
saying that the bread of life is superior to the original manna in a 
way that points towards an abrogation of the Passover or temple 
traditions in practice. The manna theme is connected to the pre- 
sentation of Jesus as a Moses-figure and the ‘prophet to come’. The 
presentation of Jesus as a Moses-figure, including the feeding of 
the people with manna in 6:5-13 (cf. Exod 16 and Num 11) and the 
subsequent exposition, may in fact represent the link between the 
Passover mentioned in 6:4 and the rest of the passage. John declares 
Jesus to be the ‘prophet to come’ in 6:14 (ootóg ёсту @АлӨ®с 6 
профўтцс © épxóugvoç eig tov kóopov).? There could also be a hint 
to the Moses tradition in the story of the miracle, when John describes 
Jesus and the disciples as going up the mountain (6:3, cf. Exod 19:3, 
20; 24:12-13) as Yee argues (1989:64). In addition, there may be a 
parallel between the story of the feeding of the five thousand and 
the story in Exod 24:9-11 where Moses and the elders go up the 
mountain and partake of the covenantal meal im God's presence. 
Yee also argues that the feeding story in Jn 6 thus could symbolise 
the inauguration of a new covenant. There 1s, however, little in the 
story that alludes to covenantal and inauguration aspects. Moreover, 
the relational aspects of the miracle towards Jesus is elaborated only 
after 6:25, and in this latter passage Jesus 1s set up against the manna, 
not Moses. Moses is set up against the Father according to 6:32-35. 

In a similar typological manner, Gártner (1959:17) sees the cross- 
ing of the sea as a recalling of the Exodus traditions found in Ps 
78:18-19 LXX, ‘the second exodus’ (Beasley-Murray 1987:89). These 
allusions to Moses here are vague and present no relational aspects 
between Jesus and Moses; relational aspects are necessary to iden- 
tify the degree of replacement involved. ‘The understanding Gartner 
presents builds upon a typological exegesis. The typological under- 
standing of Jn 6 meets another difficulty—a difficulty Gartner also 
admits. According to the traditional Exodus narrative, the water mir- 


18 This identification of Jesus as 6 mpogntng may be a reflection of a Messianic 
anticipation based on Deut 18:15-22 and a similar connection is also found in 
Qumran and Samaritan writings (Barrett 1978:277). 
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acle (in contrast to the chronology in John) came before the manna 
miracle. Besides, Jesus did not go through the water, but upon it (ëm 
тїс BaAcoons), which is a detail that also reduces the degree of 
replacement ideology involved. Not only is the basis for seeing the 
text in such a typological perspective in itself weak, but the significance 
of a typological interpretation for a possible replacement of the orig- 
inal story and the institutions attached to it—such as the Passover— 
seems to be taken too much for granted. Any typological reading 
cannot simply be looked upon as an expression of competition or 
as an expression of replacement of the original idea, practice, or 
institution. The main section for the study of relational aspects is 
therefore still 6:25ff and the main possible replaced object referred 
to here is, as stated above, the manna. 

The connections between Passover and Exodus themes (Exod 
11-20) and the main themes of 6:25ff are easily detected as John 
himself refers to the manna and to the Sinai event, thus also con- 
nects them to aspects of the Law. I shall evaluate the degree of 
replacement involved in the stated relational statements in the pas- 
sage 6:25—59, i.e. 6:27, 32, 49-50, 55, and 58. 

According to 6:31, Moses gave manna to the fathers or the ances- 
tors (ot matépec). The true bread, however, is now given by the 
Father according to 6:32. The ‘true bread from heaven’ is inter- 
preted in 6:33 to be the bread of God. John obviously creates a 
common platform for both the ancestral manna and Jesus as they 
both are said to have come down from heaven. By so doing, John 
also makes the difference between them explicit. Jesus is defined as 
a possible replacer by declaring that he is the true bread (ó &ptog 0 
&An8wóg). The other is not declared to be not bread, but clearly infe- 
rior bread. In 6:49, the stated relationship between these two kinds 
of bread is described by the words connected to ‘life’ (бой апа боо) 
on the one side (6:47, 48, 51) and ‘death’ (c£. ånoðvýoko) on the 
other (6:49, 50). This is an even stronger indicator of the inferior 
status of the original manna in relation to the true bread. 

It may be argued that by the use of the word &An8wóg the Gospel 
attacks “false ways, misleading guidance, false prophets and leaders 
who appear on the scene of history, whether Jewish or not, and 
that it presupposes the existence of other possible, but false ways 
(Aalen 1964:22). However, for the general conclusion one cannot 
overlook the fact that there are two contradictory statements to his 
thesis, found in 1:45 and 5:46. In these verses, John states that Moses 
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was testifying on behalf of Jesus. This does not mean that the Sinai 
event was looked upon as adequate by John, but it cannot be looked 
upon as rejected either. This is in accordance with Dahl’s interpre- 
tation (1962:130ff) that the scriptures bear witness to Christ and that 
the prophecies are fulfilled in Jesus, ‘rather than to a history of sal- 
vation of the past, with an importance of its own’. Nevertheless, 
Dahl argues, the author does not ‘ignore that there was a history 
even before Christ’. I shall argue that the statement concerning the 
relationship between the scriptures and Christ corresponds to the 
attitude in the Johannine community. This seems to be a fair descrip- 
tion of how the members of the community looked upon the rela- 
tionship between the community and the temple institution, a 
description that also has sociological value. 

The statement saying that his flesh is bread and his blood wine 
(6:54) has certainly sacrificial overtones, reflecting a Eucharist lan- 
guage; in that case it could be indicating that a Christian Eucharist 
meal had replaced the Passover sacrifice in the Johannine commu- 
nity at the time when these passages were formed. However, these 
allusions are allusions only and not connected to the Passover sacrifices 
ог the temple by John. The allusions to the Eucharist in 6:53—58 
cannot be used to say that such a meal replaced any other Jewish 
custom or ritual; it can only be said to be an innovated ritual filling 
sacrificial functions. There is, in fact, nothing in the text that directly 
states that the celebrations of the Passover and related themes are 
replaced, so we shall have to detect possible indirect evidence that, 
of course, leads to a much less secure conclusion. 


6.3.2.4 The Degree of Replacement 

There is particularly one passage in Jn 6 that may reveal a nega- 
tive attitude towards the Sinai event and the Law on the second 
(community) level—a statement similar to statements found elsewhere 
in the Gospel on the matter. This is Jn 6:46 declaring that no one 
has seen the Father, except the one who is from God: oúx [Aéyo] 
STL TOV лотёра EMPAKEV тїс ei uh ô OV лорй tod Oeod, otos ёфрокғу 
tov лотёро. 5:37—38 says that the ‘Jews’ have never heard the voice 
of the Father, or seen his form, and his word is not abiding among 
them. Likewise, 1:18 declares in a similar vein that no one has seen 
God—except the Son. It is perhaps these three statements (1:18; 
5:37 38; 6:46) that together verify the strong position of Jesus and 
thereby could indicate a rejection of the Sinai event/the Law by the 
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Johannine community, a final proof of the partings of the ways and, 
accordingly, also a rejection of the traditional institutions. 

There are, however, observations that strongly point in favour of 
another and opposing understanding—as I also argued in chapter 4 
and we must bring these observations into balance. Jn 1:45; 2:22; 
3:10; 5:45-46 all claim that Moses or the Scripture bears testimony 
to Jesus. ‘Scripture’ must be understood as a traditional writing that 
is looked upon as essential for the partakers of that tradition. 10:35 
explicitly claims that the scripture cannot be annulled (cf. ob боуотол 
Avava ñ ypaen). Although this is within a different context, it clearly 
demonstrates a fundamental view on this scripture. 12:37—41 also 
declares that Isaiah spoke the way he did because he saw Jesus and 
likewise in several passages it is stated that what happened with Jesus 
took place in order to ‘fulfil’ (xAnpdw) the scripture (13:18; 19:24, 
36).'° Thus, we have 1:45; 5:46; 10:35 on the one hand, stating that 
what the scriptures claim is true. On the other hand, we find pas- 
sages like 1:17; 5:37; 6:46 with a more negative attitude towards the 
ancestral traditions. The opposition is false, however, since what Jesus 
Is criticising is the negative attitude to the opponents’ understanding 
of the scriptures. 1:45; 5:39, 45 clearly say that the scriptures testify 
on his behalf. ‘This solution points more towards a surpassing than 
an abrogation of traditional writings and the Sinai event, also in the 
community of John. This is not a struggle concerning an abrogation 
of the traditional institutions (broadly speaking) they were legitimis- 
ing, but an interpretation of them. The opponents pervert the scrip- 
tures, as Barrett concludes referring to Bultmann’s commentary 
(Barrett 1978:268). The rejection of the word of God by the oppo- 
nents is both a cause and a sign of unbelief (Barrett 1978:267), but 
the rejection is not a rejection of the scriptures themselves. Carson 
(1991:268) also admits that the combination is not easy. If the 
Johannine readers had the same attitude towards the temple as the 
attitude possibly inherited in the references of the scripture, the tem- 
ple would neither have been rejected nor neglected. 

Jn 2:13-22 describes what may be called a transference of the 
meaning of the temple from the physical buildings to the body of 


19 Jn 13:18 (on Judas son of Simon Iscariot), 19:24 (on his clothes) and 19:36 
(on the broken bones). These statements are, on the other hand, directed to par- 
ticular events and their scriptural base, and should perhaps not be read in a gen- 
eral way. 
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Jesus. In like manner, Jn 6 includes an interpretation of the manna 
as the bread of life: Jesus. It is a transition from physical bread to 
another meaning of the word ‘bread’. It is, however, difficult to say 
whether this interpretation reflects a new practice in the community. 
5:38-39, 46-47 suggest that the scriptures were employed as testi- 
monies on the behalf of Jesus and thus not abrogated. The nega- 
tive statements concerning the Sinai event in Jn 6 should be compared 
to the more positive attitude in Jn 5. This insight indicates that they 
had not discarded the scriptures, the temple, or Passover celebra- 
tions in practice, for instance, by no longer reading the scriptures, 
attending temple services or celebrating the festivals. 

Gartner (1959:51) concludes that the ‘Christian Passover contains 
the fulfilment of what in the Jewish is only ‘typos’ and promise’. My 
conclusion would rather be that the author of Jn 6 presents state- 
ments that were able to pave the way for a Christian Passover. The 
relational statement 1s not of such a character that we must con- 
clude that a total replacement had already taken place for the 
Johannine community. 


6.3.3 The Passover-Theme in n 11:55; 13—19 


Jn 11:55 introduces the last Passover in the ministry of Jesus as the 
general background for Jn 13-19. References to the z&oxo are numer- 
ous (12:1; 13:1; 18:28, 39; 19:14). The word ёортї is also taken up 
in 12:12. Jn 11:55b explains that the purpose of going up to Jerusalem 
for the Passover, was to become purified (cf. (vo, &yv1oootv avtovg). 
The purification theme is repeated in 13:10 when Jesus washes the 
disciples’ feet. 

The main question for my analysis of these chapters is the status 
of Jesus as paschal lamb (cf. 6 &uvoç tod Өго%) in 1:29, 36, or as a 
sacrifice. There are several allusions to the Passover lamb in the pas- 
sion narrative of John (see Brown 1994:1371-1372): 


l. Jesus is possibly crucified during the time of preparation of the 
Passover meal on the 14th of Nisan (18:28b). In addition, Jn 
19:14 (v ёё лоароскеођ tod лбосҳо, pa ђу Oç čem) may demon- 
strate that the trial took place the night before the Passover, 
on the day of Preparation. Moreover, 19:14 points in the same 
direction when it indicates that Jesus was crucified at the same 
moment as the priests started to slay the lambs for the paschal 
meal on the 15th of Nisan. 
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2. The hyssop mentioned in 19:29 alludes to the Exodus story 
(hyssop was used to sprinkle the doorposts with the blood of 
the lamb, cf. Exod 12:22). 

3. John writes that the legs of Jesus were not broken (19:33), thus 
fulfilling the requirement in Exod 12:46; Num 9:12 not to break 
a bone of the paschal lamb. 

4. The blood of Jesus is poured out (together with water) from 
his pierced side, cf. 19:34 (GAA’ eig TOV oxportvotàv. Aóyym о®то® 
tiv mAevpav ÉvvGev, xoi éEHABev ғ000с aipa xoi %бор) allud- 
ing to the blood of the lamb. 


Brown (1994:1350ff) evaluates different attempts to solve the dis- 
crepancies between the chronology in John and in the Synoptics. He 
rejects them all (1994:1369ff), although he also thinks that there are 
solid reasons for judging as historical that Jesus died on Friday, the 
day before a Sabbath that began in Friday evening (see Mk 15:42), 
on the 14th of Nisan. His main argument is the early identification 
of Jesus with the paschal lamb (see 1 Cor 5:7; 11:23-25). 
However, a synoptic-Johannine solution to this problem is perhaps 
easy enough. There are, in fact, two main alternative possibilities 
that may reduce the theological implications of the passion narra- 
tive in John in relation to a sociologically significant replacement of 
the temple: John's chronology is wrong or we do not understand 
what he refers to. Carson (1991:589) argues in favour of the latter 
solution saying that Jn 18:28b may demonstrate that the incident in 
the praetorium happened before Passover, but that even this note is 
ambiguous since Passover and the feast of Unleavened Bread seems 
to have been generally mixed at the time, see Lk 22:1, 7 (and also 
Mk 14:1, 12). The expression ‘eat the Passover’ (Jn 18:28b) is ambigu- 
ous, also according to Brown (1994:1354); it may not necessarily 
refer to the eating of the Passover meal itself but also to the feast 
day generally, to the slaughtering of a lamb or a goat and to the 
subsequent meal. In addition, it may refer to a more general cele- 
bration during the Passover, the Passover itself plus the celebrations 
connected to the feast of Unleavened Bread (see Carson 1991:589—590). 
In that case, it would also be possible to reconcile the Synoptic and 
the Johannine presentation (contra Brown 1994:1369). An even more 
simple solution is to conclude that the Johannine evidence is too 
ambiguous and most probably wrong. In either case, the Johannine 
theology involved in the chronology is less evident (see Carson 
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1991:457, contra Brown 1994:1371; Barrett 1978:51). The Eucharist 
meal reported in the Synoptics, and perhaps suggested in Ја 13:1-2, 
was a Passover meal and Jesus was crucified the day after. This 
surely reduces the possibility of theological interpretations and replace- 
ment involved in the Johannine presentation of the death of Jesus 
as paschal lamb. 

Jn 19:33 is in fact the only clear reference to the Passover lamb, 
but the connection between Jesus as the Lamb of God (1:29, 36) 
and Jesus as Passover meal cannot be directly identified in the text 
and the degree of replacement involved therefore seems low. In addi- 
tion, the mentioning of the water does not harmonise with the under- 
standing of Brown that the passage alludes to the Passover lamb. 
Brown (1994:1372, n. 41) argues that John has expected his read- 
ers to perceive allusions to the symbolism of the feast in the por- 
traying of Jesus at the festival of Booths (Jn 7). The allusions to the 
festival in Jn 7 are quite strong (see below). Since the Johannine 
leaders probably knew Jewish customs well as they had been ejected 
from the synagogue, the use of symbolism in Jn 11 and 13-19 may 
be in accordance with the general use of festival symbols in John, 
Brown argues." Brown also points to the fact that John does not 
explain how the atonement expression ó оїроу mv apaptiav tod 
кӧсџох is to be understood. There are therefore no explanations of 
this expression in the Gospel itself, although the Johannine Epistles 
present some clues. In view of the problems in finding direct and 
complete replacement statements in Jn 2 and 4, the evidences from 
the Epistles do not explain the relations between the Johannine com- 
munity and the temple institution satisfactorily. ‘The fact that Jesus 
was understood as a lamb of God by the early Christians as Paul 
indicated in 1 Cor 5:7; 11:23-25 (see Brown 1994:1396), is impor- 
tant. However, from my point of view, the evidence from Paul 
demonstrates that the belief that Jesus was a paschal lamb is not 


? “That Jesus the Lamb of God was sentenced to death at the very hour when 
lambs for the Jewish Passover began to be killed would constitute a replacement 
theme (i.e., Jesus in place of a significant festal motif) quite at home in John’s treat- 
ment of Jewish feasts’ (Brown 1994:847—848). 

2! "There are explanations in Johannine Epistles, in 1 Jn 1:7 and 2:2 saying that 
the blood KaBapiCer hues бло лботс Kpaptias (1:7) and of Jesus that 1Лосибос otv 
тєрї TOV óàpopriàv nuóv (see Brown 1994:1371). The statements from the Epistles, 
that the blood cleanses from all sin and that Jesus is the atoning sacrifice, are 
significant statements, but they do not explain the relationship between Jesus and 
the temple sacrifices properly. 
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connected to any radical rejection of the temple sacrifices as the first 
Christians and Paul, according to Acts, did not break with the tem- 
ple (see my discussion in chapter 4). 

In connection with my analysis of Jn 2 and 4 and the possible 
replacement motifs there, I have argued that the Johannine attitude 
concerning the temple buildings as a place of worship is probably 
not an expression of a general rejection of the temple functions 
alluded to in John. This is a conclusion that is crystallised when we 
compare the attitudes reflected in the writings of Philo and from 
Qumran. My analysis of the temple-related evidences from the 
Passover passages in John does not alter that conclusion. 


6.4 Tue FestrvaL or Воотнѕ 


6.4.1 Possible Replacement Motifs 


The festival introduced in Jn 7:2, the festival of Booths (cf. ñv бё 
&yyoc i ёортђ т@у Тохболоу ў oxnvornyto), does not change this con- 
clusion either. The two main themes related to the festival are the 
water and the light, notions of a symbolism that may be connected 
to parücular rites at the temple at the time of this festival. For my 
analysis, the question again 1s whether the use of these symbols indi- 
cates a rejection of these particular issues on the part of the Johannine 
community, and also whether such a rejection may be related to the 
temple institution as such. 

The scene is once more placed within a Jewish context, in this 
case the festival of Booths or ‘Tabernacles, the eight-day autumnal 
celebration of the vineyard harvest." The word ёортў is repeated 


2 [n Deut 16:13 and Lev 23:33-43, it is called MDO (‘huts’), but it is also named 
the ‘festival of Ingathering’ (50%) in Exod 23:16; 34:22. It is also often only referred 
to as ТҮП? W "festival of the Lord’ (Lev 23:39; Num 29:12; Judg 21:19) or пп ‘the 
festival’ (1 Kgs 8:2; Ezek 45:25; Neh 8:14). The fact that there are two different 
Hebrew names of the festival MDO and 397, may reflect the dual function of the 
festival, it seems to have been both a celebration in thanksgiving for the harvest 
and a commemoration of the protection of God of the people dwelling in booths 
during their time in the wilderness, see Barrett (1978:310). Philo explains the fes- 
tival (opty oxnvat) in that same dual manner іп a thorough description in Spec. 
2:204—214. That the festival was important is indicated by the fact that Josephus 
calls it ‘especially sacred and important by the Hebrews’ (Antiq. 8:100, and cf. 
Antiq. 8:123, 15:50). The water and light motifs (see 7:38; 8:12) are associated with 
the thanksgiving of the harvest, and the exodus theme is no longer in the forefront 
as it is in Jn 6. 
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several times during this passage (7:2, 8, 10—11, 14, 37; 8:20) thus 
indicating the importance of the general setting of the scene. The 
first part of the Tabernacles scene is introduced in 7:2 and closes 
in 8:20 with the mentioning of Jesus teaching in the temple (cf. év 
tQ үуобофолокіф дбскоу v tô iep@). That passage in turn closes 
in 10:22 where the festival of Dedication is introduced (see Brown 
1966:CXLD. The main possible replacement motifs are presented in 
7:2-8:20 and I will confine myself to this part. 

As was the case in 2:13 and in 2:23, the frame presents Jesus as 
partaker of the temple celebrations. In 7:14, Jesus is also reported 
to have been at the temple to teach, but there are few other tex- 
tual evidences linking this passage to the festival of Booths, except 
for the water-motif in 7:37-39 (in addition to 10—14; 6:35) апа 
the light-motif in 8:12. Lindars says that 


It is very widely held that the invitation of verse 37 is related to the 
ceremonies of the feast of Tabernacles, which Jesus uses as a basis for 
his teaching 


(1972:297).? These links are not connected to the temple by John, 
but are perspectives mainly derived from the later rabbinical sources 
(see below). There are nevertheless some relational aspects in the 
present text, particularly between Jesus and the ‘Jews’ that are inter- 
esting from my perspective. These stated relations are situated in 
three different divisions of the passage. 

The passage may be divided into three parts marked by the tem- 
poral references, 


І. 7:1-13 before the festival (йу 8ë &yyog ñ Eopth) 

2. 7:14—36 during the festival (йӧт бё tç ёортйс цесоостс бут 
Тоос eig tò tepdv) 

3. 7:37-8:20 on the last great day (év бё tH £oxótn muépo тї 
ueyóAm тїс optig). 


Each of these passages refers to the relationship between the crowd 
(ò óxAoc), or the ‘Jews’, and Jesus. There is nothing in the first and 
second part that interprets the festival in an innovative way. The 


? On locale and Christology, see Jn 7:14, 28; 8:20, 59. See Schrenk (1965) and 
his emphasis on the location in Jn 5:14; 8:2. 
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first part has references to his relationship to his brothers (ot &deA@ot 
abdtod), the world (ò xóopoc), the ‘Jews’ (ot TIovdato1) and the crowd 
(ò óxAoc). In the second part, John reports a discussion between Jesus 
and the ‘Jews’ concerning the principles of the Sabbath and cir- 
cumcision, leading to a discussion of whether he was the Messiah 
or not. The third part is, however, much more significant as 1t takes 
up motifs that could have been essential in the festival celebrations 
at the time of the Second Temple. 

There is another possible replacement motif in the locations pre- 
sented by the Gospel where Jesus reveals his own status. Schrenk 
(1965) points to the fact that according to the Gospel, Jesus chose 
a different place for his teaching than did John the Baptist (18:20). 
While John the Baptist is said to have remained in the desert and 
on the shores of Jordan, we are told that Jesus met people in the 
synagogues and at or around the temple in Jerusalem. Schrenk 
(1965:242) also notes that important self-witnesses are given in the 
temple, and concludes that this demonstrates the superiority of Christ 
over the temple: 


Not by accident the questioning, the concern of the people regarding 
Him, and His most solemn self-declarations are all located in the tem- 
ple precincts, Jn 7:14, 28; 8:20, 59; 10:23; 11:56. Emphasis is laid on 
the location of the healing in Jn 5:14 and in the powyaAts story in 
Jn 8:2. 


However, since the text itself does not connect the location to the 
contents of declarations concerning his relationship with the Father, 
we should be cautious to read too much into the location of these 
statements. It is true that these self-declarations are solemn and that 
they are all uttered in connection with the temple somehow, but the 
self-declarations do not directly relate to the temple themes. When 
Jesus, in Jn 7:28, states at the temple that he has been sent, and 
that the citizens of Jerusalem do not know the one who sent him, 
this cannot be taken as a statement against the temple institution by 
the author and by the community tout court. The sense of superi- 
ority, as stated by Schrenk, over the temple in these declarations 
must be inferred from arguments read ‘between the lines’. 
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6.4.2 Water as Replaced Object, Jn 7:57_44 


On the last day of the festival (the seventh or the eighth),”* the priests 
passed through the Water Gate and encircled the sacred altar seven 
times with the waters drawn form the pool of Siloam, see 
Schnackenburg (1971b:211).? At the same time Jesus is reported by 
John to proclaim ёбу tig diye épxéo8o mpóç ue xoà mwéto. ò TLIOTEDOV 
eic šué, xoc einev T] ypagh, тотошої ёк тїс ко1Мос ото? Peboovol 
%ботос GOvtoc (7:37b—39). It is not possible to find the exact loca- 
ton of the scripture John 1s quoting here, but there are some texts 
that are similar to this one in the Old Testament/Tanak. Ps 78:15-16 
talks of God's provision of water for Israel in the wilderness, cf. also 
Exod 17:6; Num 20:2-13; Isa 43:20; 48:21. To find other texts con- 
nected to the Tabernacle festival celebrations is another possibility. 
Zech 14:8 describes ‘living water’ which shall flow out of Jerusalem 
*on that day'. We also have a possible replacement reference to Isa 
44:3—4 and to Joel 2:28 (3:1) speaking of the outpouring of God's 
spirit. In. addition, the themes of light and water have both a 
Johannine? and a wider background." In 7:39, the water is paral- 
leled with the spirit (tò луғ0џо). 

The two possible interpretations concerning the location of the 
water source is not essential from my perspective. The first one pos- 
tulates that Jesus is the source of the living water and the second 
one that the believer is the source. In the first one, a christological 
solution leans on 7:39 that identifies the луғдцо with the living water 
in an overall replacement theory in John as advocated by some schol- 
ars (Brown 1966:307; Yee 1989:79). Jesus is described as bringing 
water, so the question is whether the believer has the same source 
as well, which is probably the meaning; see 4:14 which states the 
relationship between the water of Jesus and the source of the believer 


? Which day it refers to is somewhat ambiguous; see Barrett (1978:326) who 
thinks the eighth day suits fine, but that the question is unimportant. 

3 Schnackenburg refers here to the rabbinical citations in Billerbeck 2:490—491 
and 2:799—805 (Strack and Billerbeck 1965). Particularly are m. Sukkah 4:9 and 
t. Sukkah 3:16-17 possible references to the historical situation of the second tem- 
ple that might explain the allusions in John. 

25 As in Jn 1:4-9 (light) and 4:10—15 (water). The light-motif is frequently in use 
throughout the Gospel, see 3:19; 5:35; 8:12; 9:5; 11:9; 12:35, 46. 

27 For instance in the Qumran writings but also others, see Pancaro (1975:473ff), 
Barrett (1978:327, 335-337); Hoskyns (1947:365). 
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(бс 8” бу nin ёк tod %ботос od eyo ӧфсо adt, oÓ uh биуйсет cic 
tov aiva, KtA.). For my interpretation this discussion is not too 
important since Jesus, after all, zs described as a source. The main 
point for me is the fact that the relation between the water libation 
rites in the temple is not stated explicitly. 

The water motif used in 4:15 does not contain relational aspects 
of interest either. In 4:15, it is said that the woman wishes to obtain 
the water of Jesus (cf. бос pot toto tò “dop, tva wh Sry pnde 
Qiépxouo ёуӨ@бє бутАету). Indirectly, the drinking water in the well 
is described as inferior to the water of Jesus—a kind of replacement, 
but not an indication of abrogation. In 7:37ff, the relational aspect 
Is lacking. Thus, it may very well be that John draws from the rich 
background for the festival of Tabernacles, but the actual replace- 
ment statement is conspicuously absent. Moreover, there are severe 
problems in seeing the water that comes forth from the side of Jesus 
in 19:34 as a signal of the Messianic age. Particularly difficult is the 
identification of this water with the water in the water-libation rites 
of the temple. This symbolic reading of the text that 1s taken as an 
argument for a total rejection of the traditional belief has no sup- 
port in the text itself and must be seen as an over-interpretation of 
little historical value. 

If the passage is to be understood in such a way that it is the 
believer (О ліотеђоу) who is the source,” and if the statement should 
mean that Jesus has replaced the old temple, the believers must also 
be looked upon as new temples. In that case, it is also difficult to 
conclude that the saying of Jesus refers to a serious replacement of 
the temple functions generally. 


6.4.3 Light as Replaced Object, n 8:12-20 


Jn 8:12 also makes use of a light imagery similar to the traditional 
imagery of the Tabernacles festival. ‘There is a rabbinical tradition 
that the light from the great candelabra in the court of women 
brightened all of Jerusalem (m. Sukkah 5:3). Jesus is likewise said to 
be the light of world in 8:12 (yó eim tò @@ç tod xóopov), which is 
part of the light-darkness dualistic theme in John. The sayings of 


? [t is difficult to find an acceptable solution to the difficulties involved in the 
text here, see also Brown (1966:307). 
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Jesus seem to be related to the traditional festival themes of the tem- 
ple. As in connection with the previous statement of Jesus saying 
that he is the life-giving water, the ‘Jews’ who now approach him 
also come from the group of Pharisees (8:13). Ulfgard (1989:117, 
145) argues that John lets Jesus even supersede the feast just by refer- 
ring to these themes.” 

To refer to them is, however, not equivalent to replacing one by 
the other from a sociological point of view. Michaelis (1964:394) 
thinks that the theological implications of the reference to the festi- 
val of Booths are not extensive: 


So verstärkt sich der Eindruck, dass es ohne besondere theologische 
Bedeutung ist, dass bei ihm das Laubhiittenfest einmal den Hintergrund 
des Auftretens Jesu in Jerusalem bildet. 


Pancaro (1975:487) is likewise reluctant to see too much in the Torah 
references in the passage. 

The mentioning of the temple treasury in 8:20 might have some 
symbolic meaning pointing towards a replacement of the temple gen- 
erally, but again we must be cautious to avoid over-interpretation. 
John declares that Jesus is the light of the world, but never says that 
this ight has now abrogated the light of Booths in the temple. As 
with the water motif, Jesus does not suggest that he has replaced 
the old light, only that he possesses the true version of it. Compared 
to the statements in 4:21—23 there is little difference in regard to 
the degree of replacement involved in Jn 8:12-20. Therefore, there 
is also little in the sayings of Jesus during the festival of Booths/ 
Tabernacles that points to a rupture with the temple institution and 
the festival functions by the Johannine community. On the contrary, 
the adherence of Jesus expressed in the frames of the stories of the 
Booths, suggests that Jesus is not meant to be presented as having 
abandoned the temple festival. 


6.5 FESTIVAL OF THE DEDICATION 


In the story with events connected to the festival of the Dedication, 
Jn 10:22-39, Jesus is once again described as partaker of the tem- 


? “The Johannine references to the feast serve to emphasize the characteristic 
role of Jesus in this gospel as the one who supersedes and fulfils Jewish concepts 
and institutions’ (Ulfgard 1989:145). 
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ple festival activities. This time it is a festival in the memory of the 
re-dedication of the temple by the Maccabeans in 165 BcE as 
recounted in 1 Macc 4:41-61 (cf. éyéveto tote tà éyKatvia ëv toig 
‘TepoooAbuotg Jn 10:22a). The frame is thus established by Jesus going 
into the temple area (10:23) and then by the flight away from it 
(10:39). The festival may have had similarities with the festival of 
Booths and its motifs of light. Josephus calls the Dedication the ‘fes- 
tival of light’ (Antiq. 12:235). The resemblance with the festival of 
Booths has made scholars to see a connection with the light-motf 
of Jn 7 and the degree of tension and replacement involved may 
therefore be evaluated (see e.g. Moloney 1996). 

As we have seen several times in connection with the cultic asso- 
ciations in the descriptions of Jesus, there 1s dissent among scholars 
concerning the degree of replacement involved. Schnackenburg (197 1b) 
argues that the passage presupposes the discussion in Jn 7 and he 
even contends that the temporal reference in 10:22 yewov ñv, refers 
to a description of the spiritual climate (‘das geistige Klima’ 1971b:382). 
Barrett, on the other hand, is much more reluctant: ‘it does not 
seem possible to detect any symbolical correspondence between the 
conduct of the feast and the ensuing discussion’ (1978:379). Lindars 
claims that ‘John’s composition shows no sign of being influenced 
by this [the ceremony of the feast]’ (1972:366). Even Brown (1966:405), 
the one who has most sharply formulated a replacement theory in 
connection with the Gospel of John, argues that it is difficult to see 
how the festival should have formed the whole passage. He also 
argues that the two festivals, the Booths and the Dedication, were 
historically linked since the break between ‘Tabernacles and Dedi- 
cation is not so sharp as the break between the other feasts (Brown 
1966:404). 

We should therefore expect (о find the similar features treated Бу 
the Gospel as well, but in this passage, John is concerned with a 
debate that is not primarily directed at festival issues. At the outset 
we should perhaps expect that the temple-related themes in this pas- 
sage were similar to the theme of 2:13—22, i.e. the temple building 
itself, but neither the temple generally nor the temple buildings are 
mentioned, so the theological implications of the mentioning of this 
festival do not seem far-reaching at first look. In fact, the only re- 
ference to a dedication of any kind is 10:36 that uses оуббо (cf. ov 
ò nathp hyiaoev xoi Angoteldev eig TOV кӧсроу DUEIG Agyete STL 
BAaognueic, ті eixov, Yióg tod Osod eiw). This use of &yiQo finds 
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no real parallel in the New Testament. Barrett (1978:385) would like 
to translate it with its normal biblical sense ‘to set apart for God’s 
purpose’ but neither this word nor its Hebrew equivalent, 27р, nec- 
essarily indicate a sacrificial meaning. The allusions to the priest- 
hood of Jesus seem much closer than the allusions to the temple 
itself (see Brown 1966:411), also alluded to in 6:69 and possibly in 
19:23. The connection with Jesus’ priesthood is also possibly present 
when Jn 19:23-25 mentions the tunic (ô xwóv) of Jesus and the tunic 
may be interpreted as referring to the tunic of a high priest. This 
allusion to the high priest 1s, however, too vague to represent a 
derogatory action symbolising the abolishment of the priesthood (see 
Pancaro 1975:342-343). Brown (1994:957) refers to de la Potterie 
who has argued that the interpretation of the tunic as a high priestly 
vestment is a relatively modern insight. There is a possible con- 
nection to the consecration of leaders by Moses in Num 7:1-2, but 
there is no parallel to the temple as such. Barrett (1978:385) finds 
such a relation possible: ‘As Moses sanctified (...) the Tabernacle 
and its contents for their holy purpose, so God sanctified (. . .) Jesus 
for his mission’. There is a plausible connection here, but the actual 
mission and its relationship to the temple institution is not stated. 
Thus, the reported consecration of Jesus does not seem directed 
towards a temple imagery, nor is the relationship to the temple insti- 
tution stated in the text. 

The christological debate reaches its turning point at 10:30 with 
the claim that Jesus and the Father are one (yò xoi о nathp ëv 
&opev). John further writes that the ‘Jews’ attacked Jesus because he 
made himself equal to God (10:33). Perhaps with the knowledge in 
mind of the story about Antiochus Epiphanes who desecrated the 
temple by erecting a statue of Zeus in it, the ‘Jews’ are reported to 
protest against Jesus when he claims that éy® кої ô лотђр ëv ëouev. 
Brown (1966:411) argues that ‘consecrated’ (Yyteogv) in 10:36 joins 
in with the replacement theme of the ‘Book of Signs’ (Jn 5-10). 

Admittedly, there are some similarities between the original festi- 
val and the way John presents it, and the festival might have been 
appropriate as a location for the Johannine purpose of the passage, 
i.e. the confrontation with the ‘Jews’ on the status of Jesus as Son 
of God. The accusation from the Jews concerning blasphemy 
(BAocqonuto in 10:33) does fit well the overall theme of the festival 
of Dedication, but John does not state that Jesus replaces the tem- 
ple. We cannot use this passage to argue that the Johannine com- 
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munity would have rejected and neglected the feast in principle since 
this is not suggested or hinted at. 

The epilogue of the passage is set in 10:41—42 which reports the 
saying among those who came to him at the same place at which 
John the Baptist used to stay (cf. лбуто бё doa einev "lo&vvng лєрї 
tovtov &AnOf ñv). According to 1:19-34, what the Baptist actually 
did say was: 


1. He is only a forerunner of Jesus (1:23-27), 

2. Jesus is the lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world 
(1:29), 

3. the Spirit descends on him and he baptises with the Holy Spirit 
(1:33), and 

4. therefore he was the Son of God (1:34). 


The festival of Dedication may have made some people conclude in 
a similar way about Jesus, but again nothing conclusive is said that 
would indicate that the participants reacted against a new institu- 
tion to wipe away the old. 

The passage demonstrates sharpened attitudes towards the ‘Jews’ 
by Jesus. The unique position of Jesus in relation to God is accen- 
tuated, and when this accentuation is reported to take place on the 
festival commemorating the victory over a king who called himself 
‘Epiphanes’, the reactions of the ‘Jews’ seem understandable. But 
there is nothing indicating that a replacement of temple institutions 
itself is hinted at by the author and consequently, by his commu- 
nity. The Dedication passage is in fact a passage with little significance 
for the study of a possible temple replacement in John. 


6.6 Low Decree or FESTIVAL TENSION 


In this chapter, I have focused the analysis on a possible clarification 
of the attitudes and relationship towards the temple institution in 
temple-related passages in the Gospel of John outside Jn 2 and 4. I 
have not found evidence that changes the earlier conclusions con- 
cerning the location of John within the three suggested models of 
relationship to worship and temple (rejection, conjunction and accep- 
tance). Seen together with the conclusions from an analysis of other 
relational aspects in Jn 4, 5 and 6, I shall conclude that the textual 
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evidence for the assumption that the Johannine community had totally 
rejected the temple institution and established its own independent 
institutions is further weakened. The analysis has discovered a deficit 
of textual evidence for the scholarly opinions in this matter in rela- 
tion to my sociological perspective. As long as the alternatives are 
abrogation and acceptance, the texts quite clearly demonstrate abro- 
gation of the temple. However, as soon as a semi-position (‘con- 
junction’) is raised as a possible alternative, the texts so to say ‘answer’ 
differently. 

To be sociologically significant, any complete replacement needs 
a possible replacer and something possibly replaced, as well as a 
stated relationship between these entities. Most of the passages stud- 
ied in John above all lack the replaced object. When the body of 
Jesus is described as a temple in Jn 2, we have an implicit replaced 
object, but not a stated relationship. The statements in Jn 4 con- 
cerning the place of worship have both a potential replaced object 
(Gerizim and Jerusalem), a possible replacer (‘true’ worship) and a 
stated relationship (4:21) indicating abrogation. The Passover pas- 
sage in Jn 6 does refer to a replacer, ò &ptoc, a possible replaced 
object, tò нбууо, and a stated relationship expressed by the use of 
the word ‘true’ оАтӨхубс, thus indicating an inferior status of the 
replaced object vis-a-vis the possible replacer, but it does not imply 
a far-reaching rejection of these institutions. The festival of Booths 
in Jn 7 has both a possible replaced object (ordinary water used in 
the libation rites), a replacer (Jesus in 7:37 et al.) and a stated rela- 
tionship (‘living’ in %бер Gv) indicating a surpassing of this living 
water with the ordinary water by Jesus or as Jesus as the source of 
water. In the Dedication passage in Jn 10, we do have a possible 
replacer (‘Jesus is consecrated’) and indirectly a possible replaced 
object (the temple), but no stated relationship between them. None 
of these satisfy the simplest requirements in a thorough statement of 
replacement. 

The best evidence for a radical replacement attitude in John 1s 
still the statements concerning the worship in 4:21—23. This is the 
passage with the best-documented relationship that also indicates a 
neglect of the temple. However, as I have demonstrated, a similar 
attitude was found in Philo’s writings, and when looking closer into 
Philo's texts, I found that Philo’s stated anti-temple attitudes are even 
more profound than the attitudes evident about Jesus and his prac- 
tice and belief in the Gospel of John. The Philo evidence shows that 
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it was possible at that time to reject the temple in principle and 
accept it at the same time. This observation is sociologically significant, 
in spite of the other, and admittedly significant, substantial differ- 
ences between John and Philo. 

I have suggested that the problems involved in assuming a radi- 
cal temple replacement in the Johannine community find a possible 
solution in verses like 1:45 and 5:46. These passages may also be 
used as interpretative keys to the passages mentioning other Jewish 
institutions in the Gospel of John. The words of Jesus are not seen 
here as represenüng a complete substitute to the Jewish scriptures. 
As the scriptures—including the institutions prescribed by the Mosaic 
Law—do ‘testify on his behalf", we cannot say that they were re- 
jected in a way that reflects total neglect. The temple, festivals, and 
other institutions mentioned in the Gospel are reinterpreted in a way 
that may have prepared for a replacement at a later stage and they 
were easily at hand when the temple was destroyed. On the basis 
of the situation seen behind the Gospel we can infer a practice of 
abrogation neither of the temple institution nor of other traditional 
Jewish institutions. 

I have developed my argument following two different paths, a 
deductive one (from modern models), and an inductive one (from 
the texts) in a dialectic relationship. The question concerning the 
relations between the community and the parent body is essential 
for the sociological categorisation of all the groups in question. My 
investigation of temple relationship statements in John soon brought 
up three possible types of relationship. Of the three possible mod- 
els of relationship developed in chapter 2, the most likely model in 
regard to the temple relationship, is the ‘conjunction model’, the 
‘both-and’ attitude. In accordance with the sociological perspective 
of this investigation, I have focused on the social practice and on 
the interpretation of John’s narrative in passages that do not always 
explicitly invite us to read them metaphorically. In my investigation 
of John, I have found it probable that the social practice we may 
infer from the temple passages is that the members of the alleged 
Johannine community followed a common early Christian matrix of 
critical temple loyalty. The actual destruction of the temple is not 
an argument against this conclusion. In fact, it is the assumption 
that the community rejected the temple institution that begs the ques- 
tion. Even in the immediate years after the destruction, when the 
Gospel of John was completed, both Jews and Jewish Christians— 
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including the member of the Johannine community had to relate to 
the temple institution in some way, regardless of the existence of 
temple buildings. 

It has now become probable that the temple relationship of John 
is a ‘conjunction’ relationship, as it does not present to us a partic- 
ularly high-tension group. However, all the sociological models of 
‘sectarianism’ and other deviant types of groups presuppose that the 
groups according are high-tension groups. The groups that we may 
locate within the parent body always demonstrate a low degree of 
tension, while the ‘sect’ with their diverging practices and beliefs are 
located at the other end of the tension continuum. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS IN JOHN 


7.1 WHY AN INVESTIGATION OF SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS? 


With all its literary, historical and theological particularities it is quite 
natural to think that the Fourth Gospel reflects an origin in a group 
in sharp tension with its surrounding, and a situation where the 
Gospel is seen as both cause and result of this tension in compli- 
ance with inter alia Meeks (1972). Scholars often focus on the sharp 
delineation of the community and withdrawal from its surroundings 
or the world in general as one of its main ‘sectarian’ characteristics 
(c£. Segovia 1981:272, 1982; Smith 1974—1975:223). ‘Tension, how- 
ever, cannot be seen as identical to the model ‘sectarianism’ accord- 
ing to common social scientific definitions. Tension is after all a 
relative phenomenon; its force depends dialectically on both the group 
in question and the surroundings. 

I have argued that compared to Philo and Qumran writings, the 
expressed temple relationships in the studied passages of the Gospel 
of John present a tense situation, but do not reflect a particularly 
high-tension group. A promising way to further analyse the social 
relationships of the community is to draw conclusions from the pre- 
sentation of Jesus and how he met with non-believers. The main 
passages that present the stories of persons and named groups that 
meet Jesus will be analysed below. These passages concerning ‘oth- 
ers’ or social relationships shall be considered as bearing witness to 
external attitudes and relationships of this community. Again, I shall 
conclude that the picture of an isolated Johannine community is too 
strained and one-sided. ‘The Gospel of John presents an ambivalent, 
but nevertheless also friendly image of how Jesus and the disciples 
responded to those who did not participate in the early Jesus movement. 

Scholars have already analysed many essential aspects of the alleged 
community's social boundaries and I see no reason to study these 
aspects in detail. While Meeks (1972) and scholars who share his 
perspective (see above) have analysed the relationship of the com- 
munity towards the environment in general, Brown (1979) wanted 
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to test the ‘sectarian’ claim by looking at their relationship to other 
Christians (including what he calls ‘crypto-Christians’). Onuki (1984: 
83ff) chooses another solution. He discusses the ‘outside world’ 
CAusserwelt) by describing the social function (‘pragmatische Funktion’) 
of the authorising and sending (missionary activity) in and by the 
community (see Jn 3:11; 9:4; 13:20; 20:19—23), as well as the func- 
tion of the dualistic language. Similarly to Brown, Dahl observes that 
the way of defining the Johannine community as ‘sect’ according to 
the practice of Meeks, fails to distinguish the relationship of the 
Johannine ‘sectarians’ to their Jewish environment from their rela- 
tionship to non-Johannine Christians (Dahl 1990:336, n. 26). In addi- 
tion, possible relationships to other groups in the Gospel have been 
analysed in a non-sociological perspective as the basis for an evalu- 
ation of the general socio-cultural background of the Gospel.' Since 
all individuals in the first-century Mediterranean defined themselves 
and others in categories of ‘in-group’ and ‘out-group’,’ finding expres- 
sions that indicate strong social boundaries 1s hardly surprising and 
in fact reduces the exclusivistic impression of the community. There 
may nevertheless be various degrees of ‘insiders’ and ‘outsiders’ and 
it is exactly the question of degree that is to be discussed. 

Martyn (1968; 1977; 1978; 1979) analysed the relationship between 
Jesus and his followers as a conflict with the ‘Jews’. As previously 
stated, much of the theoretical supposition for my investigation 1s 
based upon the theory saying that the Gospel reflects one particu- 
lar historical conflict, the conflict with a local synagogue. This chap- 
ter intends to include the relationship to supposed non-Christians 
and non-Jews to the analysis. The negative attitude towards the ‘Jews’ 
is also an important element in other conflicts described in the Gospel 
as well, and regularly connected to the temple institutions in some 
way or the other (Jn 2; 4; 7; 5; 10; 11; 18-19)? The encounter of 


' See Bultmann (1925) on Mandean influence. On Docetism, see my comments 
on Kásemann in chapter 1, and particularly the sharp criticism of the theological 
presumptions of this approach in Frey (1997). 

? As pointed out above, see Malina and Rohrbaugh 1998:238. 

* Chilton (1992) touches upon several of the same temple issues that I am analysing 
below, but with a different focus (sacrifice) and a different perspective (social anthropo- 
logical modes from R. Girard), see also my chapter 2. See the importance Brown 
(1966:CXLI) allocates to the Jewish institutions as the temple and worship in his 
division of the text. Cf. Dunn (1991; 1992) who uses large parts to explain the rela- 
üonship between the temple and Jesus/the first Christians. 
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Jesus with the Samaritans in Jn 4 is perhaps the best example of a 
connection between the temple question and the attitude to ‘out- 
siders’. However, every time the temple is mentioned, the relation- 
ship to ‘outsiders’ is, in fact, in some way also touched upon, although 
not all of these passages are significant (e.g. 2:23; 4:42; 5:16; 7:35; 
10:16, 42; 11:52; 18:28).* 

Again, to support the analysis of these observations historically, I 
shall compare the observations in the Gospel of John with similar 
features in Philo and Qumran writings (see below). In the Qumran 
writings, the names of ‘others’ are few and those who do exist, often 
seem strongly encoded, while Philo presents a long and detailed 
straightforward range of different names of groups and nations. One 
element in my analysis below is to see if, and eventually how, atti- 
tudes towards ‘outsiders’ and the temple worship are connected in 
a similar way in John, Philo, and Qumran. However, I shall argue 
that the use of some named groups or collective terms also indicates 
the general quality of the relationship to ‘others’ or ‘outsiders’ in the 
Johannine community. The advantage of these collective terms from 
a socio-redactional perspective is that they directly state a relation- 
ship with the mentioned groups or persons and in some important 
instances present them in an un-coded way. The relationship be- 
tween continuity and disengagement from ‘Israel’ (see Elliott 1993: 
34—35) is indicated in my reconstruction of their temple relationship 
and as we shall see, this relationship also comes to expression in 
connection with the presentation of Jesus and his attitudes towards 
‘others’. 


7.2 SoctaL RELATIONSHIPS IN JOHN 


7.9.1 The World 


The main problem with the designations describing the external 
relationships in the Gospel of John is not to find probable histori- 
cal references on the first drama level, but rather to find the mean- 
ing on the second level. The notion kóopog is typical for the exegetical 
problems. 


+ The relationship to ‘strangers’ has been discussed by different scholars in 
Feldmeier and Heckel (1994), but not in a comparison like mine. For other litera- 
ture, see below under the headings of John, Philo, and Qumran. 
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The word is used as much as 78 times, reflects both criticism and 
acceptance of and by the surroundings. It certainly has a variety of 
references. It may, for instance, refer to ‘Jews’ generally (12:19; 18:20), 
to the creation of the universe (1:10; 17:5) or in many instances sim- 
ply to everyone (15:18). The word is significant for our understanding 
of the external relationship of the community, since particularly from 
Jn 12, the ‘world’ can be seen as a part of the dualistic pattern of 
social meaning, i.e. a division between Jesus, his followers (those who 
believe in him, i.e. the community) and their opponents (those who 
do not believe).? Before Jn 12, the presented evaluation of the ‘world’ 
is much more favourable.° The impression of a social dualism is, 
however, further strengthened when we include the possible mean- 
ing and reference to groups and persons in notions like ф®с, qoo, 
окӧтос, скотіо, moćéow.” The use of the words for love qiAéo, óyomóo 
and бублт particularly crystallises the problems involved.? God ‘loves’ 
the world (3:16), but men ‘loved’ ‘darkness’ rather than ‘light’ (3:19), 
while Jesus tells the disciples to ‘have love for one another’ (13:34—35; 
15:12).° 

Jn 17 is of particular importance with its high frequency of occur- 
rences of the word ‘love’. Jn 17:14, 16 indicate the dualism and 
hatred from and to the surroundings.” However, 17:15 seems to be 


5 For instance in Jn 12:25, 46; 13:1; 14:17, 27, 30; 15:18-19; 16:11, 20, 33; 
17:6, 9, 13-17; 17:25; 18:36. In Jn 3:16, the world is split up into two compo- 
nents, those who believe and those who do not (see Barrett 1978:161). 

Š See for instance Jn 1:10а; 3:16-17; 4:42; 6:14, 51; 8:12. 

7 Light, фӧс̧: Jn 1:4, 5, 7-9; 3:19, 20, 21; 5:35; 8:12; 9:5; 11:9—10; 12:35, 36, 
46; фотібо 1:9; скӧтос 3:19; скотіо 1:5; 8:12; 12:35, 46; шоёо 3:20; 7:7; 12:25; 
15:18, 19, 23-25; 17:14. Jn 6:17; 20:1 refer only in a concrete way to the dark- 
ness of the night and are not interesting here. 

8 То love, фїАёө: Jn 5:20; 15:19; 16:27; 21:15f£ óyoanóo 3:16, 19, 35; 8:42; 
10:17; 13:1, 34; 14:15, 21 etc.; бүблт 5:42; 13:35; 15:9-10, 13; 17:26. Brown 
(1970:497—499) joins the scholars who argue that the difference between these words 
is insignificant. 

?* No wonder Brown (1979:64) concludes in accordance with Meeks that the 
rejection produced an increasing sense of alienation ‘so that now the community 
itself is a stranger in the world’. Kásemann (1968:59—60) accuses John of narrow- 
ing the scope of Christian love in that he speaks of love for one’s friends rather 
than for enemies. I think Barrett (1978:96) rightly argues that this conclusion is 
superficial in the end since the object of the mutual love is that the world may 
come to believe and then be incorporated into the group, but that he is also right 
when he argues that this understanding of love might lead to an exclusiveness that 
reversed the attitude of Jesus as seen from the Synoptics. 

10 For this and similar descriptions (uioé@ 3:20; 7:7; 15:18-19, 23-25; 17:14), see 
e.g. the commentaries of Brown (1966:508ff) and Barrett (1978:161). The descrip- 
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even more important for our overall understanding of the commu- 
nity’s social characteristics: Jesus prays that the Lord does not take 
them out of the world, only to keep them from evil or the evil one 
(ch оок épotà va ртс adtods ёк Tod кӧсџоо, GAA’ tva tHPHONS 
adtovs ёк тоф лоутро®). Likewise, in 17:18, 21b—23 their mission to 
the world is stressed, i.e. to make the world believe that his Father 
has sent him. The core message from 17:15, 18, 216-23 (not out of 
the world, and sent fo the world) is just as important for our eval- 
uation of the community as the message from 17:14, 16 (hatred, and 
they do not belong to the world). The willingness to conquer the 
world is essential for the overall understanding of this community 
and has to be drawn into the conclusion together with the declared 
dualistic picture of the world. 

According to a well-accepted understanding of the passage, it is 
seen as a warning against an apocalyptic escapism and gnostic with- 
drawal form the world (Brown 1970:763f§ Barrett 1978:509). Although 
this prayer reflects hostility of the surroundings and to the sur- 
roundings on the second level of drama, it is, however, hardly similar 
to a presentation of a complete insulation or isolation of the group. 


7.2.2 The Samaritans 


The characteristics of the Fourth Gospel concerning the relationship 
to assumed un-coded named ‘outsiders’—or people that are not pre- 
sented initially as within the Jesus movement may be gained from 
a comparison with the Synoptics. 

A swift comparison demonstrates major differences. In Lk 2:32, 
Jesus is regarded as ф®с eig блокбЛоҹлу ёуфу while Mt 15:24 reflects 
a more strict view when it lets Jesus say that оок ómeotóAmv ei um 
eis tà лроВото tà @лтоАшЛАото оїкоо 'oponA.! This strict view is 


tions probably reflect the situation for the Johannine community as well. Barrett 
points to the fact that the Gospel presents contradictory ‘things’ about the rela- 
üonships between Christ and the world (Barrett 1978:162). 

" By referring to Isa 42:6, Lk 2:32 expresses a universal outlook although it is 
difficult to say whether this outlook is based upon the principle that the Gentiles 
(tà €6vn) are to become Jews in one way or another, e.g. by circumcision. The 
metaphors of Mt 15:24 may be explained from its context: the Canaanite woman 
does not represent a person belonging to the house of Israel; besides, she is described 
as lost or gone astray (&moAocAvio), perhaps also indicated by the fact that her 
daughter is tormented by a demon (ñ Ovyó&tnp цоо koxóg долиоу!Ќетол, Mt 15:22), 
see Luz (1996:429ff). 
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modified in Matthew, however, because the text reports that the 
daughter of the woman was healed at the end due to her mother’s 
faith (Mt 15:28). The commissioning of the disciples in Mt 28:18 20 
reflects a situation of missionary activity to all nations: nopevBévteg 
otv poOntevoate névta tà čðvn. A similar including attitude towards 
non-Jews is stated by Luke in Acts, e.g. Acts 11:20, and in Pauline 
literature as 1 Cor 1:24 and Eph 3:28 that present an inclusive atti- 
tude. Both attitudes and attainable relationships towards ‘outsiders’ 
from the synoptic passages and Paul reflect a missionary activity 
towards non-Jews. In the Gospel of John, however, a gospel possi- 
bly written down 40—50 years after the Pauline letters, similar signs 
of a direct missionary activity are less evident. Nevertheless, the uni- 
versal outlook in the Gospel (e.g. the outlook indicated by the use 
of the word кӧсрос̧) and the indications of missionary activities in 
the story of Jesus and the Samaritans m Jn 4, indirectly point in the 
same direction as is also indicated by Mt 28:18—20, to possibly indi- 
rect references to a missionary activity. 

Dahl (1962) argues that the dialogue between Jesus and the 
Samaritan woman 'allows the evangelist to show that the contrast 
between Jews and non-Jews is transcended by the coming of Christ 
(1962:127). The ‘Jews’ on the other hand represent the world and 
the reason that the missionary activities are absent, is that Israel 15 
described as the centre of the world, a conception that is interpreted 
in a new and revolutionary way’ (1962:129), namely that the mis- 
sion to the ‘Jews’ is thus understood as a mission to the entire world. 
I find this solution attractive because It very well explains the use 
of the word кӧсџос together with the use of the word Тообоо, e.g. 
in Jn 3 in the dialogue with Nicodemus. Is it possible to apply the 
solution described by Dahl concerning the ‘Jews’ and the general 
surrounding to the temple relationship and the relationship to non- 
Johannine Christians in the Gospel of John? 

In Jn 4:1-42, not only the Samaritans are presented, but the pas- 
sage includes a presentation of the ‘Jews’, as well as places of wor- 
ship of these two groups, Gerizim and Jerusalem. ‘These two groups 
are presented in opposition to each other several times, but the text 
demonstrates that the focus at the end lies rather on what they have 
in common than on their differences, as will be shown. Several obser- 
vations lead to the conclusion that John describes an opposition 
between the two distinct groups in Jn 4. It is precisely defined that 
the person who comes to the well while Jesus is sitting there, is a 
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woman and a Samaritan: yovi] ёк тўс Lapapetas (4:7), and she imme- 
diately recognises Jesus as a ‘Jew’ (ЛообоТос).!° By using the word 
Tovdaiog as a description of Jesus over against the Samaritans, both 
the Jews and the Samaritans are declared by John to be distinct 
groups. In addition, the woman-man relationship further reinforces 
the presentation of an opposition between them." 

A general reason for the opposition between Jews and Samaritans 
is given in Jn 4:9b: od yap ovyxp@vtat "ovóoiot Lapapitars.’* It is 
the verb соүҳрбоцол that in a particular way demonstrates the unusual 
character of their meeting.? The lack of an object with ovyypcéopor 


? Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998) translate the word with ‘Judaean’ consistently. 
The Synoptics are much more precise (cf. Mt 21:23; Mk 11:27; Lk 20:1). In Jn 
7:1, ‘Judaean’ seems to be just as good a translation as ‘Jews’ at a first glance, but 
in the following verse, the notion 1s again used about Jesus in a more general way. 
In addition, in Jn 2:6 the jars with water are described as a custom of the Tovdatot, 
while the whole episode evidently takes place in Galilee, see the back-reference in 
Jn 4:46. The Tovéaior in 6:41 may be Judaeans, but again the episode is described 
to have taken place in Galilee. Finally, Jesus is himself described as Galilean in Jn 
7:41 in a neutral way, while in Jn 4:9 he is described as "Iovóotog. In Jn 7:1, one 
may amend the qualification tig "Iovóotog (or a similar phrase) to the oi Touóotot 
and translate, ‘he did not wish to go about in Judaea because the Judaean Jews 
were looking for an opportunity to kill him’. See the survey in Leistner (1974:142ff) 
who concludes on the basis of the passion story that the Gospel of John cannot be 
looked upon as anti-Jewish (particularly 1974:150). See also von Wahlde (1982) who 
concludes that there is little reason to see references to the common people except 
for Jn 6:41, 52 and that several instances of the word reflect redactional activity. 
Still, the main point for me is that the word is applied both to Jesus and to his 
opponents, a fact that must be satisfactorily explained, c£. H. J. de Jonge (2001). 

? Barrett (1978:228) calls the conversation ‘unusual’ because ‘it is between man 
and woman, Jew and Samaritan’. See also Vouga (1977:25). 

1 Barrett (1978:232) calls the appearance of these words a gloss—as they are 
not part of the woman's speech. They are omitted by some manuscripts (e.g. N* 
Ф) but the evidence is not so strong that it can be disregarded as part of the 
author's composition. 

' The word has two main possible meanings, ‘share vessels with’ or ‘associate 
with’. Schnackenburg (1971a:459) contends the latter and uses ‘pflegen keine 
Gemeinschaft’. Daube (1956:375ff) supported among others by Barrett (1978:232), 
argues that the author has omitted the object ‘vessels’ and that the verb has to be 
translated more literally ‘to use together’ or ‘to associate with’. The NRSV (1993), 
for instance, reflects this understanding and writes ‘Jews do not share things in com- 
mon with Samaritans’, without defining what these things are any further. This is 
in opposition to the (Neo-)Norwegian translation (Bibelen 1985:ad loc.) that writes 
‘for jodane har ikkje noka samkvem med samaritanane’ (‘for Jews have no dealings 
with Samaritans’). Daube argues that this practice may reflect the regulation by 
later Jewish leaders in cE 65 or 66 as reported in m. Nid. 4:1 (see below). The 
uncleanness would then necessarily be conveyed to the vessel she held, see Barrett 


(1978:239). 
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in 4:9 is strange (Schnackenburg 1971a:459), but a vessel is referred 
to further down in the passage (4:11) in a way that presupposes that 
Jesus could not use the woman’s vessel. So Daube’s understanding 
(1956:375ff) explains well why the woman in 4:11 does not offer 
Jesus the vessel (бутАлцо) she had been using to fill her water-jar 
(одрїо) and which she later left while she returned to the village (Jn 
4:28). Although a reference like m. Ber. 7:1 may demonstrate that 
some Jews did in fact eat together with Samaritans at a date ear- 
lier than the writing of the Mishnah,"^ the regulation from m. Nid. 
4:1 seems to reflect a long-standing popular sentiment that Samaritans, 
and particularly women, were unclean." Because of the late dating 
of this prohibition, Lindars (1972) also argues that it is possible that 
John, but not Jesus, knew the prohibition as a Sanhedrin decree. 
He thinks that the expression with соүҳрборол should be understood 
more generally: “The point of the explanation is then likely to be 
that the Jews do not eat and drink with Samaritans, treating them 
exactly as if they were Gentiles’ (Lindars 1972:181). 

Both solutions for the meaning of cvyxpéouo indicate Jewish- 
Samaritan barriers in operation, although the first solution ‘associ- 
ate with’ is much more categorical than the second solution ‘share 
vessel with’. Nevertheless, the essential point for my analysis is that 
the expression in either way shows the opposition between the two 
groups, and both solutions fully demonstrate an opposition. In 4:20, 
the woman herself presents a core conflict between Jews and Sama- 
ritans, her own Gerizim-tradition and the Jerusalem-tradition, ot 
Tatépes ђибу v tQ Sper tovto npooekóvnoav: кої buei Aéyete STL 
ëv 'IepoooÀOuotç ёотіу 6 tóroç önov лроскоугїу det. Although the 
name ‘Gerizim’ is not used here, the expression ёу тф dpet тоот 
versus v 'IepocoAopotg presents the two alternatives of place, mount 
Gerizim or the temple mount in Jerusalem. The conflict is submit- 
ted to the reader as a fact, as ‘socially objectivated’ (to use a soci- 
ological expression). This is particularly shown by the arguing in 
favour of this practice through a deliberate allusion to earlier tradi- 
tions in 4:20. 


^ M. Ber. 7:1 writes: ‘...or [if one that ate was] a Samaritan, they may be 
included [to make up the number needed] for the Common Grace’ (Danby 1933), 
see also Carson (1991:223-224). 

7 M. Nid. 4:1 “The daughters of the Samaritans are [deemed unclean as] menstru- 
ants from their cradle’ (Danby 1933:748). 
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In 4:22 the Samaritans are described as ignorant concerning the 
object of their worship (cf bugtç mpookvveite 0 оок оїдоте), while 
the ‘Jews’ represent the informed group in this matter (those who 
know what they worship, cf. ñugtç npookvvobpev 0 оїдоцеу), and they 
are even presented as the group from which salvation comes (cf. ў 
cotnpio ёк тфу ‘lovdatwv ёстіу). The prominent reference ‘you’ and 
‘we’ in this verse sharpens the impression of an opposition in such 
a way that it is fair to say that a conflict is deliberately presented. 
The scenery is partly presented as a Samaritan-Jewish relation in 
which Jesus represents the ‘Jews’ and the woman the Samaritans, a 
conclusion often observed (Kieffer 1987:115). 

Thus, we have several presentations of an opposition, the social 
entities are named, defined and two core themes of the conflict are 
presented, ie. ritual cleaniness and the proper place of worship. In 
addition, two negative relational aspects are presented, the Samaritans 
are ignorant of what they worship while the Jews are not, and the 
salvation comes from the Jews, not from the Samaritans. However, 
in contrast to these observations we may also notice that in 4:4 Jesus 
is described as walking to Galilee through Samaria (cf. ёбе бё отоу 
Oiépxeo0o1 Sià тїс Lapapetac). The use of dei indicates that the route 
through Samaria was a natural choice, and with Bultmann (1971:176) 
one may conclude that Jesus went through Samaria because it was 
the shortest route (cf. Josephus Antiq. 2:118; Bell. 2:239; Vita 269). 
It is against Jesus’ own word in Mt 10:5 to go into the towns of 
Samaria, but 4:40 indicates that Jesus stayed two days in this Samaritan 
town, a fact that emphasises the unexpected nature of the Johannine 
description of the scene. 

When Jesus sees the woman at the well, fe addresses her, thus 
demonstrating a willingness to get in contact with her despite the 
described conflict between the two groups. In 4:5, the text takes us 
back to patriarchal history (Gen 12ff), to the place where Abraham 
stayed on his arrival in Palestine (Gen 12:6) and where Jacob once 
had bought some land (Gen 33:18-20). Thus, the history in John 1s 
also presented as common Samaritan-Jewish field, not only as a 
conflict. The common background may have been further strength- 
ened by the reference to Jacob (as the woman in 4:12 asks um od 
ue(Gov ei tod лотрос hu&v ЛокоВ xtA.) At the end of the passage 
(Jn 4:42) their common present situation is clearly presented with 
the statement that Jesus is the saviour of the world (ò сотђр tod 
KOOHOD). 
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The dialogue is also presented by the author as a true dialogue 
(understood as including both giving and taking), with a declared 
opposition and a termination of this opposition (cf. Barrett 1972). In 
4:11-14, the woman addresses Jesus in second person singular (ҳе) 
and presents the opposition between them by using the expression 
oò ei. At the same time the author presents Jesus as defending his 
own position by using the expression yò 66600. However, the first 
person versus second person opposition (‘you-I’) is dissolved in а syn- 
thesis by the reference to a third person singular in the expression 
og $’ àv nin (‘whoever drinks’ 4:14а). The same opposition is pre- 
sented in 4:21-23, but now with plural references. Likewise, the 
opposition oueig and jets is suspended by the use of third person 
plural reference in oi à&AnOwot. This move from ‘we’ and ‘you’ to 
'they' may be called a third alternative, and this alternative presents 
a suspension of the opposition between the two groups initially de- 
scribed. The common presence (the worship in spirit and truth) and 
past (the background story of the well) point in the same direction 
towards a dissolved opposition. 

The presentation of the opposition and the conclusion is also evi- 
dent thematically in the statement about the place of worship in 
4:2]. Jesus argues here in the same dialectical way, on the one side 
there is Gerizim, on the other side Jerusalem, and both are disre- 
garded in a way. In 4:23, the new principle is presented, at first 
seemingly replacing the others (cf. GAAG ёруєтол бро Kat vOv otw, 
öte ol GANOwoi npooxuvntol npookuvücovoiv tQ лотрі ёу лтугонол1 
xoi &An8eío). The use of &AA& indicates the new turn and a possi- 
ble solution. This new order or principle, spirit and truth, is pre- 
sented in opposition to Jerusalem and Gerizim and therefore suspends 
that conflict. When the woman is convinced and becomes a witness 
to the other Samaritans and when some of them declare that Jesus 
is the ‘saviour of the world’ (4:42), the suspension is completed. 

This suspension of a presented conflict seems in the first instance 
to be in contrast with many other unsolved conflicts presented in 
the Gospel. There is a general and unsolved presented conflict in 
1:11, and in 8:44ff the effect of the encounter with the ‘Jews’ is seen 
in the wish to stone Jesus (8:59). In addition, the dialogue with 
Nicodemus in Jn 3 ends in a judgement (3:19—21), and the con- 
frontation described in Jn 9 between Jesus and the man born blind 
on the one side and the Pharisees or ‘Jews’ on the other, also leads 
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to presentation of the ‘judgement’ (9:39), and thus also remains 
unsolved. Barrett (1978:92) too, concludes that great controversies 
and conflicts between Jesus and the audience often end in division, 
such as the passages mentioned above. Similarly, the termination of 
the opposition in 4:1—42 is not a solution on equal terms, demon- 
strated by the statements concerning the initial ignorance of the 
Samartans (4:22). The explicit Jewish tradition has preference over 
the Samaritan, the salvation still comes ‘from the Jews’. 

Earlier, I have pointed to the fact that the destruction of the tem- 
ple in 70 ce did not end hopes of a new temple. Therefore, the 
message from the passage does not only reflect the situation of the 
community after the destruction of the temple, of a temple already 
passé, but it also reveals something about the relationship of the 
community towards the temple institution as a current reality. In 
order to grasp the meaning of 4:21, 23 for the community (on the 
second level of drama analysis), we shall have to combine the two 
insights: the sense of detachment from the temple and the accep- 
tance of it at the same time. On the one side, the place for wor- 
ship of the Father is declared to be uninteresting (4:21, 23). On the 
other side, the temple is not abrogated tout court. We cannot sim- 
ply conclude by saying that the members of the Johannine com- 
munity did not support the temple. Even if the worship of the Father 
is made independent of place according to Jn 4, the temple of 
Jerusalem could still be a place where the members thought one 
should worship. What would they have, for instance, done if the 
temple were reconstructed? 

The relationship towards the Samaritan traditions, including the 
worship at Gerizim, is, on the other hand, further qualified, as 4:22 
favours an interpretation that the Jewish traditions had a special 
value (cf. ùueîç mpookvveite Ó оок оїдотє- џеїс TPOOKDVO DEV 0 
odapev, Sti] compia ёк тфу Tovdatwv ёстіу). The Samaritan woman 
is invited to join the belief in Jesus as Messiah (4:25-26). When Jesus 
here indirectly declares himself to be the Messiah (4:26) and many 
Samaritans comes to believe in him (4:39, 41—42), the Samaritans 
as a group are also in principle given the status ‘invited’. The story 
of Samaritans in Jn 4 presents to us a direct and immediate in- 
vitation to believe in Jesus. This invitation is extended to a group, 
that is, in the same passage, declared to have remained outside the 
adherents of the Jerusalem temple. 
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To sum up, in the investigation of the Johannine story about the 
encounter of Jesus with the Samaritans five characteristics have been 
accentuated from my sociological and second level point of view: 


1. Groups presented: two groups are presented as distinct groups, 
the Jews and the Samaritans (4:7 and 4:9). 

2. Conflicts presented: the subject of the conflicts between these 
two groups is presented (4:9b and 4:20). 

3. Interrelated descriptions: both groups are described by the other 
side (4:9a and 4:22). 

4. Presented group-boundaries are dissolved: the meeting is described 
as an unusual meeting, which indicates that the group bound- 
aries are dissolved (4:23 24, 42). 

5. Temple link: there is a stated connection between the temple 
issue and the relationship to ‘outsiders’ (4:20—24). 


These features shall be discussed in connection with the other pas- 
sages that mention possible named ‘outsiders’ for the community. It 
is a set of sociological information that may be represented as form- 
ing a matrix. This matrix is not found elsewhere in connection with 
the mentioning of ‘others’ in the Gospel of John, as shall be demon- 
strated below. 


7.2.3 A Gentile Roman? 


The Romans are mentioned specifically in Jn 11:48 as a military 
threat (see also the analysis of my Caiaphas-prophecy in Jn 11). The 
only Gentile that we are certain that Jesus addresses in the Gospel 
of John is Pilate (Jn 18; 19), but the role of the Roman Pilate is 
not characteristic for the general Johannine attitude towards ‘out- 
siders'.? However, immediately after the Samaritan story in Jn 4, a 
new ‘outsider’ figure and potential Gentile enters the scene, the basi- 
likos, the ‘royal official’ or ‘nobleman’ (4:46—47).!° He begs Jesus to 


? Even Frey (1994:230), who maintains that the Gospel’s addressees were mainly 
Gentiles, admits that the role assigned to Pilate does not indicate any belief in Jesus 
and that the reference to the sign on the cross, ‘INRP, could be ironic. On the 
discussion of the general relationship and attitudes towards Gentles in Jewish sources, 
see the discussion of E. P. Sanders (1985:212ff) and my discussion in connection 
with the Oumran evidence below. 

? [n the New Testament, the adjective BaotAucdg is used only as a noun in the 
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heal his son (4:49). To judge whom John has in mind is difficult, 
however, not to mention what it meant to the members of the 
Johannine community. The man is not further described. It is not 
described what kind of royal service he had. It is not said whether 
he was a Jew or Gentile. Is there any hidden symbolism that may 
help to understand the passage?” The narration of an encounter of 
Jesus with a possible Gentile may be illustrative for the attitudes of 
the Johannine community as seen from the second level of drama 
analysis, and I shall therefore focus on the discussion of his possible 
Gentile status. 

Several scholars argue that he was Gentile. Schnackenburg 
1971a:497) thinks that if he was a soldier he was ‘most probably’ 
a Gentile (‘ware wohl dann ein Heide). Hoskyns (1947:261) argues 
that the notion is ‘probably’ referring to the same as in the Synoptics. 
Matthew and Luke present a similar story with only some minor 
disagreement with John’s story, such as the use of exatovté&pyng ог 
exatovtapxoc instead of BaoUuxóg (Mt 8:5, 8, 15; Lk 7:2, 6). In 
Matthew, the theme of identity is adopted as Jesus declares that he 
has not found such faith in Israel (Mt 8:10) and the metaphorical 
declaration that the ‘heirs of the kingdom will be thrown into the 
outer darkness’ (Mt 8:12), which indicates that the author refers to 
a Gentile. In John, no such qualification is presented and the sta- 
tus of the BaotAikds is not even brought into discussion. 

In a detailed study, Wegner (1985) presents the different possibil- 
ities for the reference of Вос1ллкӧс and ёкотоутбрҳтс. He sees four 
likely solutions for the meaning of the noun BoacuUuxóg (1985:57—60): 





1. It refers to a person of royal blood, but in these cases mostly 
used together with yévoc,”! 

2. it refers more generally to persons in royal service or house- 
hold,” 


Gospel of John; elsewhere it is used to denote something of royal property or ori- 
gin, see Acts 12:20—21; Jas 2:8. The variation BaotAtoxog (‘princelet’, a diminutive 
of Вос1ће%с) in D (fifth century), is most probably secondary, see Barrett (1978:247). 

20 Schlatter (1975:136-137) argues that the basilikos story describes how difficult 
it is for ‘power holders’ to approach Jesus. 

2! Particularly seen in Josephus, e.g. Bell. 4:140—-141, but he also refers to Aeschylus 
Prometheus 869 and to Plato Politicus 279a. 

2 Josephus Bell. 5:474; 7:105 and Plutarch Solon 27. 
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3. as in Josephus it often refers to a soldier of the Herodian king 
or the emperor himself,” or 

4. as in papyri it may refer to a royal scribe © Вос1ллкос ypap- 
ротеос.2* 


The synoptic ёкотоутбрҳтс is a military notion, often translated with 
‘centurion’, although the figure 100 was not always taken literally 
(Wegner 1985:61). The discussion of how the two notions interre- 
late has been essential in the discussion of the story and the evalu- 
ation of the inherent theology in the Johannine passage. I think the 
main criteria for a judgement should derive from the Gospel of John 
itself since a general direct connection between the Synoptics and 
John cannot just be taken for granted. Wegner (1985:72) also con- 
cludes, concerning the relationship of the terms between the gospels, 
that ‘eine sichere Entscheidung in dieser Frage nicht mehr möglich 
[ist]. He supports а common theory: that the mentioning of the 
Востллкос refers to a soldier of Herod Antipas, but that the author 
in either case could have either a Gentile or a Jew in mind.” 
Mead (1985) argues that one need not assume that the BaotArkdc 
of 4:46—53 is a Jew. He points to the fact that Roman emperors 
were called ‘kings’ in the Eastern provinces and that it was not 
improbable that Roman troops from time to time were stationed in 
Capernaum or passed through client states when travelling between 
Syria and Judaea in e.g. diplomatic missions to Herodian courts or 
even visited them on leave. Besides, we shall have to consider the 
fact that Jews were exempt from service in the Roman army. 
Nevertheless, there could be Jews among them, and the determina- 
tion of this reference therefore remains unsure. A common judge- 
ment is therefore that the evangelist after all does not really seem 
to take any interest in whether the basilikos is a Jew or not (see 
Schnackenburg 1971a:498; Carson 1991:238; Frey 1994:230). 


25 Josephus Bell. 1:45; 2:52, 55, 58 etc.; Vita 400, 402. 

% Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 3:513. In this last example, the word BaotAucds is an 
adjective and grammatically a variant of example 1., cf. the expression in Acts 
12:20—21; Jas 2:8. 

2 See also Barrett (1978:247). Hengel (1993:128, n. 108) comes to the same con- 
clusion, supported by Frey (1994:230). 

°° Mead (1985:70) points out that ‘it need not follow that there were no Jews 
among the [Roman] units just discussed, or at any rate no Galileans, no Samaritans, 
no more or less hellenized Jews’. 
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Even more interesting than conclusions drawn from analogies in 
the New Testament, Josephus, and other writers, is the discussion 
of how John elaborates the possible outsider-theme indicated by the 
notion in the entire Jn 4. 

Moloney (1993:183) contends that the BaotAikdg has to be a Gentile 
as the problem of his status “does not occur to the implied reader 
of the Fourth Gospel’, but this is a solution that assumes what is to 
be demonstrated. He argues that there is a shift of focus in this pas- 
sage from Jn 4, and even if Jesus returns to the Jewish Cana, the 
non-Jewish world is still present in the person of the Boacuuxóc. 
‘Arriving at v. 46 the reader accepts this figure from Capernaum, a 
town where a military presence was called for, as a Gentile’ Moloney 
further argues. The problem with this argument is again that the 
question of whether the Вос:ллкос̧ is a Jew or not is never explic- 
itly mentioned in John. When the text does not reveal whether a 
person is Jewish or not, we cannot simply argue that he is, or that 
this comprehension seems to have been the comprehension of an 
implied reader, whose identity is just as uncertain. 

It may of course not be accidental that the story about the Baot- 
№кӧс and his son immediately succeeds the story about the Samaritans 
in Jn 4. These stories are both stories of persons defined as stand- 
ing outside the circle of believers in Jesus. Since the Samaritans obvi- 
ously were not temple worshippers of the Jerusalem temple and are 
explicitly presented as having another place of worship, and since 
these stories are placed together, this could also indicate that the 
royal official was of a similar category for the community. The two 
stories are nevertheless quite different both in form and subject. It 
is reported that Jesus now had left Samaria and returned to Galilee 
(4:43). When John marks a shift of place, it means that Jesus once 
again is located among temple-adherents, see the statement con- 
cerning these Galileans in 4:45: кої abtoi yàp HABov eig thy ёортїу. 

Further, there is a stated connection between the Baotdudg story 
and the mentioning of the Galileans in 4:45 The presentation of 
the Galileans in 4:46 may be understood as a presentation of Jesus’ 
further move into Galilee when we compare this move with the dec- 
larations of 4:43—45, and/or these verses could be regarded as a 
general introduction to the following Вос1ллкос story in 4:46-54. In 
one way then, the Вос1ллкӧс̧ may be one of the persons representing 
the temple-adherent Galileans. This observation 1s further reinforced 
by the note in 4:48 reporting that Jesus was rebuking those who 
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only believe when they see ‘signs and wonders’. The Вос1ллкӧс̧ is 
probably regarded as one of these persons who are rebuked, seen 
by the use of the plural of eióov (see Schlatter 1975:137). The 
Galileans reported in 4:43-45 also came to belief by seeing and 
hearing what Jesus had done in Jerusalem, a fact that could include 
them in the group of those who must see signs and wonders in order 
to believe (cf. the beatitude in 20:29). 4:43-45 explains the popu- 
larity of Jesus, which again explains why the BooUuxóg now came 
to him with his acute problem. 

There are two arguments for not seeing the Вос1ллкос as a Jewish 
Galilean. The exact words onueto xoi tépata are not used in con- 
nection with the Galileans in 4:43-45, and John does not report 
that these Galileans actually came to believe in Jesus. Nevertheless, 
4:45 does say that the Galileans welcomed Jesus (cf. ¿ðé&avto abtov 
ot l'oQaXotoy), which must be looked upon as a kind of acceptance 
and the Galileans’ belief in him might also be indicated by the gen- 
eral note in 2:23, a passage that also refers to Jesus’ signs (onpeta). 
The interest of the BaotAKdg in Jesus does not say much about the 
attitude of the BocUukóg towards the temple, of course. In any case, 
he is not rejected by Jesus. His first interest in Jesus 1s not approved 
according to 4:48 as he is in need of seeing a miracle to believe, 
but in the end he too turns out to be a true believer, as reported 
in 4:50 in a similar manner to the descriptions of the Samaritans 
in 4:42. 

There are also several reasons to believe that the story about the 
BoouUAakóg is not meant to function similarly to the Samaritan story. 
There are no thematic nor any formal links to the preceding story, 
the BaotAikds story is a story about healing and the power of Jesus 
and the effect of a sign, not about worship—which is one of the 
main topics in the conversation between the Samaritan woman and 
Jesus. The belief expressed by the official is not the belief in Jesus 
as the saviour of the world, although this may be an intended final 
effect expressed in 4:53b (cf. кої éntotevoev олтос Kai ў oikia 
олтоў GAN). 

Moreover, in a more detailed comparison with the scheme or 
matrix constructed on the basis of the Samaritan story, there are 
several other observations that speak against the theory saying that 
the ВоозАлкбс story functions to break boundaries for the Johannine 
community: 
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1. The potential group (Gentile Roman) is not presented as a 
group, but through a title of an individual representative, tig 
Вос1длкбс‚ in the initial phrase of the story koi ñv тїс Bao- 
№кос od 6 vidg ño0évgu £v Ka~apvaovp (4:46). Jesus is not pre- 
sented as a ‘Jew’. 

2. No fundamental disagreements or conflicts are presented between 
the ВоозАлкбс and Jesus or by meta-commentaries except the 
rebukes of Jesus regarding this kind of faith. Jesus addresses his 
reproach, not to the BaotAKdg alone, but seemingly to all the 
persons like him by using the 2nd person plural of орбо and 
moteo. The BacuUukóg is therefore also presented as an out- 
sider, belonging to a group that needs signs to believe: ‘You’, 
Jesus says and includes the BocuUukóg (4:48). Whether Jewish 
or not, the status of this group cannot be inferred from this 
passage alone. Compared to the meeting with the Samaritan 
woman, the meeting with the BaotAtkdc lacks the deep conflict 
presentation. 

3. There are no negative characteristics concerning the one group, 
e.g. as being ignorant. Jesus does reproach the Вос1ллкос, but 
the reproach is in the same category as the reproach of Thomas 
in 20:25-29. Although the starüng point was not perfect, the 
BoouMucóçs nevertheless turns out to be a true adherent of Jesus, 
according to John. 

4. There are no indications that this is an unusual meeting, as 1s 
the case with the meeting between Jesus and the Samaritan 
woman. 

5. The temple or cultus aspect 1s present as introductory remarks 
(the Galilean audience is described as having participated at 
the festival), but it is not employed or referred to in the passage 
in any way. 


However, there are some important similarities between the two sto- 
res in Jn 4. There is an invitaüon to believe in Jesus when the 
author first presents Jesus as reproaching the man, but then describes 
how he, after all, performs a sign claimed by the BoacuUukóg. Ву 
granting the sign, John accepts the Вос1Лкӧс̧ and reports that he 
came to believe in the word of Jesus (4:50, 53). The official’s status 
remains unsure, but the story nevertheless presents Jesus as one who 
performs a wonder so that the BaotAiKdg and his household could 
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come to believe (4:53). There is no deep conflict presented that needs 
to be resolved or confronted, only critique followed by a sign that 
sociologically may have functioned as or may reflect an invitation 
from the Johannine community not only to different royal servants, 
but to anyone hearing the story. 

Apart from the passage presenting the Samaritan encounter, this 
is a combination of 1. a description of a person or persons not com- 
ing from the inner circles of believers in Jesus, and 2. an evident 
lack of interest in their identity or status. This combination is in fact 
a distinguishing mark for all the designations of ‘outsiders’ (includ- 
ing the Greeks and other anonymous groups in John, see below). 


7.2.4 Gentile Greeks? 


The next possible reference to ‘outsiders’ is in the mentioning of ot 
“EdAnves (Greeks or Hellenists), twice in Jn 7:35 and once in 12:20.? 
Again, I shall analyse the function of the story in the Johannine 
community from the particular angle and matrix described in con- 
nection with the Samaritan and the Boaouuxóg encounter. It is inter- 
esting that from this perspective we may observe that all the passages 
in which the notion occurs include temple references: the declara- 
tions concerning the “EAAnves are uttered im the temple (7:28), dur- 
ing the festival of Booths (7:1), and in connection with a pilgrimage to 
worship in Jerusalem (12:20). Similarly to the BaotAikds story, the 
temple connection is not further explained or employed in the sub- 
sequent Johannine discussions, thus its value is reduced as a pre- 
sentation of attitudes in the Johannine community. 

The use of “EAAnves in other texts and in the context of Jn 7 
and 12 does not help much to explain either the meaning or the 
reference of the notion in these passages. The word has several ref- 
erences and even more meanings and from a Jewish point of view; 
it could be applied to Gentile proselytes (Acts 17:4 and Josephus 
Bell. 7:45), not just to a person of Greek language and culture (Bauer 
1979:251 252). Acts 21:37, Rom 1:14 and Gal 2:3 are passages with 
such a technical use referring to people speaking Greek or taking 


27 "BAAnv, “EAAnvicds, “EAAnvic, “EAAnviotns, “EAAnviott (‘Greek’) occur once 
in the Synoptics (Mk 7:26 “EAAnvic), 4 times in John and 28 times in the rest of 
the New Testament (Acts particularly), cf. Accordance (2000). 
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part in the Greek culture (Fredouille 1986:1118). In most cases, the 
notion refers to non-Jews. 

The passage embodying the notion in Jn 7 deals with a Johannine 
misunderstanding containing three features: 


1. Jesus declares that he is soon to leave the ‘Jews’ (7:34). 

2. The audience finds this saying to be enigmatic (7:35). 

3. The stated enigmatic saying of 7:34 is not only indirectly ex- 
plained as a riddle through the audience’s stated ignorance, the 


text also declares that the statement in fact was unclear for 
them (7:36).25 


By referring to this reaction from the audience, a double-meaning 
emerges, probably pointing towards the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. This is evident because there are analogous statements in the 
Gospel referring to these events (see 8:21fE 13:33, 36; 14:26 16:16 
that all express a similar double-meaning and in all cases with a 
subsequent misunderstanding by the ‘Jews’ or one of the disciples). 

In opposition to misunderstandings expressed elsewhere, the dou- 
ble-meaning in Jn 7 remains unclear in the first instance (Leroy 
1968). Both the misunderstanding of the temple-saying in 2:20, and 
the misunderstanding of Nicodemus in 3:4 are corrected by the 
author and explained. Jesus explains to the Samaritan woman why 
he does not need a vessel (4:119). The meaning of Jesus’ statement 
that he already had food is also explained to the disciples in 4:31—34. 
In 6:32ff, Jesus elucidates what the true bread from heaven is: éyo 
cim © Aptos тїс Cafic (6:35). In 6:51—58, he explains what it means 
to eat his flesh. After the enigmatic words in 8:21, the explanations 
follow in 8:23 and Peter’s question in 13:36 leads him to an explana- 
tory dialogue with Jesus. In 8:36ff, Jesus very explicitly tells the ‘Jews’ 
in what way they cannot be ozépue "Appoóq, since they do not do 
what Abraham was doing. In 8:51ff, it is also explained why Jesus 
is greater than Abraham: лріу “ABpadp үғуёсдол ёүб eipt. 

The double entendre of 7:35-36 can only be explained as a 
misunderstanding when we consider the hidden allusions and by 


5 For a general treatment of misunderstandings, see the comments above and 
Leroy (1968); Vouga (1977); Brown (1979:61—62). 

? See Bultmann (1971:127, n. 1; 308, n. 65 Hoskyns (1947:319, 335ff et al); 
Brown (1966:CX XXV, 349 et al); Carson (1991:320). 
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drawing in the explanation in 8:21ff bugtç ёк tôv кбто ёстё, yò ёк 
TOV буо eiui KTA. (8:23). What the ‘Jews’ say in 7:35-36 is neither 
corrected nor explained within the nearest context and it could there- 
fore be looked upon as an accepted view and not as a misunder- 
standing tout court. An interpretation of the passage does not, however, 
take us any further, and the problem of the identity of the Greeks 
referred to in 7:35 remains, since the interpretation still hinges upon 
the reference and meaning of “EAAnvecg on the second level. The 
explanations in 8:21ff show that the ‘Jews’ did misunderstand Jesus. 
He was in fact speaking about a place where these ‘Jews’ could not 
find him since he is ‘from above’ (ёк tv буо). Nevertheless, it is 
also indicated that Jesus wanted to go the "EAAnveg and teach them, 
also indicating the attitude of the members of the Johannine 
community. 

In Jn 7, one expression must be explained in addition to the notion 
“EAAnves itself, i.c. the expression ў 9uxozopóà тфу `EÀAñvov. In 7:35, 
fj Staonop& most probably refers to places where Jews lived abroad 
and the whole expression should be translated ‘the Diaspora among 
the Greeks.” Nothing is said about their attitudes towards the tem- 
ple. The second time (cf. péAAer nopevecBar кої didcoKew то®%с 
"EAAnvag) the notion is mentioned, however, it is even more ambigu- 
ous as it also lacks the further specification ‘Diaspora’ and therefore 
could refer not only to Greek-speaking Jews but to Gentiles alike. 
So the main question is whether the reference of ñ ó1xozopà t@v 
‘EAAnvev in the first part of the sentence corresponds to ot "EAAnvec 
at the end of 7:35. 

A consideration of the next passage in which this notion occurs 
(12:20) 1s often used to help clarify both meaning and reference in 
the Gospel (Barrett 1978:326). In 12:20, the notion "EXAnvec is in 
fact defined more exactly: joo ёё “EAAnvés tives ёк TOV буоВолубутоу 
tva. npookovrioooiv ёу ti opt: Their national identity is hidden, so 
John could have had both Greek speaking Jews and non-Jews in 
mind (Robinson 1960:120; Barrett 1978:421). What 1s evident, how- 
ever, is that they had been going up to Jerusalem (àvootvo) in 


? According to Blass and Debrunner (1965:8166) (‘Diaspora unter Griechen’), 
see also Barrett (1978:325). The discussion of the various alternatives 1s presented 
in Frey (1994:249—250, п. 89). Grammatically it corresponds to the expression óta6- 
nope IIóvvov in 1 Pet 1:1. 
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order to worship (iva xzpoo<uvñooouv), and on a very special occa- 
sion, the festival (cf. év «fj opt) of Passover (referring to 12:1 лро 
e& huepôv tod né&oxa). In the subsequent passage, the “EAAnves dis- 
appear totally, if they are not alluded to and included in the mean- 
ing of Jesus’ expression moAbv корлбу фёро (12:46), the expression 
т@утес?! in 12:32 (kåyò ёйу bwo00 ёк тїс үйс, тбутос косо npóc 
éuavtov) and introduced by kóopog already in 12:19. The focus of 
the remaining passage is turned towards Jesus and his glorification 
(7:23ff) and away from the worshipping Greeks and the temple. The 
focus shifts in a way that makes intended connections between these 
two features dubious. What is certain is that the Greeks in Jn 12:20 
are described as worshippers and therefore temple adherents, while 
the determination of their identity seems to be rather uninteresting 
for the author.” 

This means that the stated references to "EAAnveg in John are of 
two kinds. Jn 7:35 is ambiguous concerning ethnic status, but it has 
a possible reference to temple adherents; 12:20, on the other hand, 
clearly refers to temple adherents. This means that if they were 
Gentiles, they were God-fearing or proselytes.** The statements may 
of course reflect a later Gentile mission to proselytes.** Both in 7:35 
and 12:20 the text presents the practice as accepted by temple 
Judaism, independent of whether this was a common practice or 
not. The notion is therefore not presented as a breaking of any rela- 
tionships with temple Judaism. On the contrary, this potential mis- 
sion is described by John as in accordance with temple Judaism, 


3! Some manuscripts use лбуто (‘everything’), see $p% %* (+ D) pe latt; Ir", Aland, 
Aland, Karavidopoulos et al. (1993). 

3 Frey (1994) thinks that the notion in the second part of Jn 7:35 refers to 
Gentile Greeks, but he admits that there is a relative vagueness in this expression. 
It is exactly this vagueness that is the key to understanding the communicative func- 
tion of this passage and of Jn 12:20, he argues. He declares himself to be in accor- 
dance with Dodd (1953:271) who differentiated between the reference of the notion 
(i.e. proselytes) and its meaning (i.e. the great world at large). 

3 Carson (1991:436) presents these alternatives. Since one cannot find conclu- 
sive arguments in either direction in the Gospel of John in this matter, he refers 
to God-fearing Gentiles in Acts, see Acts 8:27 (the Ethiopian eunuch) and Acts 10 
(Cornelius). 

3t See Carson (1991:320, 435—436) and Barrett (1978:421) who concludes that 
the notion itself points towards a Gentile church to which John and his readers 
belonged. Dahl (1962:126) contends that Jn 12:20ff indicates the universal mission 
that is to be inaugurated by the death of Jesus. 
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since these “EAAnveg are already presented as temple adherents, 
whether these were proselytes or not. However, I find it difficult to 
see that the mention of these “EAAnves indicates a Gentile mission- 
ary activity in the community of John similar to one reported at 
some places in the Synoptics, in Acts and by Paul. 

The link to the cultus in Jn 7 is in one way established by the 
mention of the temple and the festival of the Booths. This link is, 
however, not elaborated as was the case with the Samaritan encounter. 
In addition, the dialogues are not reported to have taken place at 
or near the temple; the location does not seem to be of particular 
interest. The expression ‘to teach the Greeks’ (б1б®окєту tods “EAAnvas), 
although not further qualified, is nevertheless a possible temple con- 
nection since the teaching of Jesus often took place in the temple 
(7:14; 8:2, 20; 18:20) and since he twice is said to have taught about 
the temple and the worship (2:19; 4:21). This means that although 
the meaning of the word "EAAnveg is ambiguous, it may reflect ап 
interest in going to the Diaspora and in teaching there, but again, 
this interest is presented as an already existing part of temple Judaism. 

Compared to the matrix of the conflict and its termination in the 
Samaritan story of Jn 4, the references to the “EAAnvec in John are 
vague and the analysis remains unsure about the meaning on the 
second drama level, the level of the community. As was the case 
with Вос:ллкоӧс, both the meaning and the reference of the notion 
in itself and in relation to the cultus-theme are ambiguous. Any 
meaning of the notion indicating a Gentile mission has to be inferred 
from what is not said. In 12:20, where the meaning is expressed, it 
is revealed that Greeks are coming to Jesus, and are thus ‘outsiders’, 
i.e. possibly representing people outside the close followers of Jesus 
and thus presumably also the Johannine community. In both cases, 
a connection is established, either from Jesus to them (7:35) or from 
them to Jesus (12:20). 

My investigation suggests that John has not employed this term 
to demonstrate an opposition and solution similar to the opposition 
and solution found in the Samaritan conflict. The “EAAnves is specified 
to be temple-adherents supporting the temple institution in some way 
and the announced teaching to these Greeks is a teaching within 
the reign of temple Judaism. 
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7.2.5 The ‘Other Sheep’? 


The expression ‘other sheep’ in the phrase кої &AXo npóßata Éyo Q 
оок ёстту ёк tfjg ADATs то®ттс in Jn 10:16, is one of several encoded 
notions about possible ‘outsiders’ in the Gospel and it is a puzzle 
that passes unexplained. The literal meaning and Old Testament/ 
Tanak background seem unproblematic to reconstruct. Terms for 
‘flock? may have an Old Testament/Tanak background as it is often 
used to denote Israel.” In addition, the sheep has a cultic connota- 
tion as sacrificial animal, a well-known metaphor for John (the Lamb 
of God). The reference of the transferred metaphorical meaning in 
this passage is, however, much more difficult to decide upon from 
the passage alone, and the actual reference on both levels of analy- 
sis is an even more difficult task to reconstruct historically. ‘The 
main difficulty in the passage is what the other sheep refer to (10:16). 
The notion is part of the only Johannine parable-like passage that 
includes an explanation, or one should say, a kind of interpretation. 
In this case, the explanation does not help us much. According to 
9:40, the addressees on the first level of analysis are the Pharisees, 
but the subject of the passage changes so abruptly at the beginning 
of Jn 10, that a general reader cannot be excluded, e.g. the ‘Jews’ 
referred to in 10:19. Parts of the initial story or figure of speech (n 
пороцио 10:1—5) are then presumably explained in the subsequent 
text. Jesus is said to be both the ‘gate’ (cf. &yó esim Т 00po, 10:9) 
and the ‘good shepherd’ (cf. &yó eim о mommy ò xoAóc, 10:11). 
The gate-theme doesn’t correspond very well to the initial story 
and seems only associatively added, while the shepherd-theme is more 
in correspondence with it. The two explanations are linked by the 
mentioning of the dangers on the one side and the good care on 
the other. The thieves and bandits referred to in 10:8, 10 represent 
the danger in the first explanation, as does the hired hand. ‘The 


3 See Jer 13:17; Isa 40:11; Ezek 34:31; Міс 7:14; Zech 10:3; Pss 79:13; 95:7; 
100:3. God as shepherd is found in Pss 23; 28:9; 68:8-9; 74:1; Jer 23:2; Ezek 
34:11-12; Isa 40:10—11; 49:9; Mic 4:6-7. See Bultmann (1971:384, n. 2). 

3° A difficulty is raised by the (°° that reads ovvayayeiv instead of cyoyetv in 
Jn 10:16b. Should we read ‘gather’ or ‘lead’? Meeks (1967:318) and Martyn (1978:118) 
argue against Schnackenburg (1971b:ad loc.) that ovvayayetv is to be preferred 
partly because the unifying meaning in the last part of the verse supports this read- 
ing: ‘So there will be one flock, one shepherd’. The solution of Schnackenburg is, 
however, commendable. As Gyayeiv does not correspond to the last part, a later 
correction is most probable. 
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hired hand (ò шодотӧс) and the wolf (0 Алкос) mentioned in 10:12, 
13 represent the danger in the last explanation. It is difficult to see 
what these notions refer to concretely on both levels and suffice it 
to say that there is a general threat. At the final stage of the gospel 
writing, the sheep may be the ‘Jews’ or other Johannine Christians, 
the @ААотртос (10:5 singular and plural use), кАёлтол Kat Anotat (10:1, 
8, 10) and A$xog (10:12) may represent dangers lurking in a Greco- 
Roman city or within the synagogue, and the moĝotóç may be other 
Gentile leaders or secretly believing ‘rulers’, as Martyn (1978:116) 
argues. 

The reference to the notion ‘other sheep’ is just as uncertain and 
cannot be said to definitely refer to any particular group or individual. 
There are three common but different solutions to the problem:*’ 


1. The most common interpretation is that John announces a new 
and particularly Christian attitude towards Gentile ‘outsiders’.** 

2. The expression may also refer to hellenised Jews outside Pales- 
üne, as pointed out by Robinson (1962:114—115) and Carson 
(1991:390). 

3. Martyn (1978:115) and Brown (1979:90) see the notion in rela- 
tion to what they consider to be the Jewish surrounding of 
John and Brown argues that the ‘other sheep’ were other 
Apostolic Christians. 


For a study of social characteristics of the community, I shall argue 
that the reference of the expression has only a limited value since 
the interpretations are too dependent on the scholar's view of the 
gospel's general address, which is also the issue in question here.? 
'The fact that there are several plausible solutions only accentuates 
the insecure nature of these interpretations. 


? The meaning of ‘others’ in Jn 4:38b GAAoL кеколібкос1у кої DUETS eig TOV 
xónov adTOV eiceANAKBate may be drawn, but the reference is also quite uncer- 
tain, cf. the discussion in. Robinson (1959). 

* Dahl (1962:137); Bultmann (1971:383); Barrett (1978:376); Schnackenburg 
(1971b ad loc); Lindars (1972:363); Carson (1991:390); Frey (1994:249). 

3 Barrett (1978:376) argues that the одл is Israel. Christ has some sheep in the 
ab of Judaism and some who аге not of that oAf, that is Gentiles. The rea- 
son is ultimately that ‘John was written in the context of the Gentile mission’. 
Carson (1991:390) simply rejects Martyn's overall theory as *both needlessly anachro- 
nistic and hopelessly speculative’ and argues in a very simple way, I think, that the 
category presupposed by the expression is Gentile. 
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Some conclusions are nevertheless quite obvious. That the sheep 
are believers in Jesus is also obvious since he says that he is willing 
to die for the sheep (10:11, 15). The expression &AAa лрӧВото (10:16) 
therefore points to other believers in Christ, but of another kind and 
in some way contrasting the sheep in the fold of the shepherd Jesus.” 
The Caiaphas-prophecy in Jn 11 is another passage that also speaks 
of others “that are spread around'. The expression does not occur 
in a metaphorical context, but there is a correspondence that must 
be considered. Martyn (1978:117) sees a connection between the 
Caiaphas-prophecy in Jn 11 and this passage in Jn 10 as they are 
unified by the same two motifs, a unification and a gathering (that 
leads to the unification reported in 10:16: кої yevnoovtat шо noiuvn, 
eic тотуу). I do not find it improbable that the reason for this uni- 
fying imperative is that the believers had actually already been scat- 
tered, but there is very little evidence for such an understanding 
from the metaphor. The sheep that are scattered according to 10:12 
(ò Алкос &próáGei aùtà кої oKopniCer) could be from the flock and 
herd mentioned in 10:16, where Jesus clearly refers to sheep that 
do not belong to this flock (xpéBata ёҳо Q оок ёсту ёк тїс adds 
tats). However, we are clearly in need of external points of com- 
parison. Martyn has been accused for relying too much on the Birkat 
ha-Minim as an external secure source and date for this scattering 
(see the discussion in chapter 3). But even if this expulsion is not a 
complete secure external point, it does not indicate that Martyn is 
wrong in his assertion that the Gospel must be seen as reflecting an 
expulsion or persecution that caused the scattering of the Johannine 
Christians. 

Frey (1994:245—249) also sees parallels between this passage and 
the Caiaphas-prophecy, particularly between the soteriological aspects 
of 10:11 and 11:50 and between the desire for unity expressed in 
10:16 and 11:52. He believes that these other sheep must be Gentiles, 
but again he is relying on a conclusion from an impression of a gen- 
eral detachment from Judaism, which is the question initially posed. 
Not only is this detachment visible in the use of "ovóotot and the 


Юю See also my comments in chapter 3. These expressions could be referring both 
to individuals and groups, but that is not essential for my analysis. Robinson (1959) 
argues that the literal meaning clearly refers to individuals, but I cannot see how 
groups can be excluded. 
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distant relationship to Jewish laws expressed in phrases like ëv tô 
vóuo бё тф ouetépo yéypantar Ott KTA. (8:17). Frey argues (1994: 
231—233) that it is also visible in the explanations of words and 
names, as well as the detached attitude towards Jewish festivals and 
customs. However, although the detachment is undeniable, the eval- 
uation of it in a sociological perspective like mine 1s still uncertain. 
As in the Samaritan story, we see that two distinct groups are pre- 
sented, but in this case, both meaning and reference of the metaphors 
used are highly uncertain, and are by nature even more uncertain 
than with the mention of the "EAAnveg and the Roman official. 

For my overall evaluation of the Johannine community, two fac- 
tors from the above considerations are nevertheless essential in com- 
parison with the social attitudes seen in the Samaritan encounter. 
First, the uncertainties involved mean that the references to a bound- 
ary discussion between Jews and non-Jews are too vague here to be 
employed as a basis for any serious conclusions. Secondly, it is inter- 
esting that the context of the passage has no specific cultus-link and 
that the term npóßata is used as a part of a pastoral metaphor, and 
not in relation to the cultus in the temple." Again, the willingness 
by Jesus to accept these ‘outsiders’ is the most significant aspect of 
the passage as an indirect presentation of the social characteristics 
of the Johannine community. This aspect of the passage is, in fact, 
more important than theories about their actual reference. 


7.2.6 The Dispersed Children of God’? 


The encoded and anonymous reference to ‘outsiders’ that is presented 
in the Caiaphas-prophecy in Jn 11:49—50 and its explanation in 
11:51—52 is a reference that also may be studied on its own grounds. 
The passage employs a terminology that has also been linked to 
Gentile addressees of the Gospel. The prophecy uses words like Хобс 
and ёӨуос and in the explanation we find the expression тй тёку@ 
tod Oeod tà Ówokxoprmiouévo (11:52). This notion ‘dispersed children 
of God’ is used in other Jewish texts to denote Jews in the Diaspora.” 


" Even the additional qualification of the notion npópoxo in Mt 10:6 (nopeveoBe 
бё u&AAov прос tà лроВото tà блполоћото otkov оролу) referring to the ‘lost 
sheep of the house of Israel’ is lacking here, and a comparison with the Synoptics 
does not help us much in making the historical reference(s) of John clearer. 

? The traditional meaning of the expression probably refers to the dispersed 
Israelites (Barrett 1978:407), see e.g. Isa 43:5; Jer 23:2-3; Ezek 34:12; 37:12. 
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Theoretically, however, there are several possible solutions as seen 
from the second level of analysis. Could it refer to other Christians— 
including Gentiles, or could it refer to non-Christian Gentiles alone? 
The essential question for this analysis concerns the Johannine inter- 
pretation of the statement and possible reflections of the Johannine 
community. 

‘The children of God’ is an expression that in 1:12-13 is clearly 
said to be those who believe in the name of Jesus (cf. ёбокғу adtoig 
ёЁоосіоу téxva Өєо® үғуёсдол, toig miotevbovow eig то буора ото). 
Similar metaphors elsewhere may also come into consideration. Barrett 
(1978:407) compares the expression with the words directed to 
Nicodemus in 3:3, 5 concerning the new birth (&voev) as well as 
the mentioning of ‘other sheep’ in 10:16 that he connects to a pre- 
destined distinction between believers and non-believers both inside 
and outside (Gentiles) Judaism (Barrett 1978:376). This passage as 
well as the Johannine wish for unity (17:21) are, however, better 
understood as a result of an internal conflict of the Johannine Christ- 
ians. It is thus difficult to see how we may connect these children 
to Gentiles alone, and to see a polemic towards traditional Jews. 

Barrett is probably right when he argues that the Johannine irony 
nowhere reaches a higher point than in the interpretation of the 
prophecy in 11:51-52, ‘Jesus was put to death; and (politically) the 
people perished. Yet he died onép tod Awotd and those of the nation 
who believed in him did not perish’. Our passage has a peculiar 
shift of terminology between Aadg and # уос, but it is а common 
understanding that Aoóg and ёӨуос are used as synonyms.” Frey 
(1994) supports Pancaro (1975:122-125) and contends that Aaog and 
š0voç must be given two distinct meanings and the clue to the whole 
question of the Johannine addressees lies in the interpretation of the 
Caiaphas-prophecy. The expression Aadg in 11:50—51 is thus one of 
the hidden references to Gentiles in the Gospel (‘verdeckte Hinweise 
auf ‘die Heiden’ im Johannesevangelium’, Frey 1994:237ff). The inter- 
change of Aaóc and £0voc expresses a subtle nuance, he claims since: 


1. The тӧлос is defined to be the temple and is linked to £üvog which 
thus becomes a national-political term attached to the temple, 


9 See Barrett (1978:407) and Lindars (1972:406). The identification of the уос 
as representing temple Judaism, supports my overall understanding of the temple. 
This is in accordance with Pancaro (1975:125). 
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2. ads is presented as different from š0voç because the prophecy 
by Caiaphas is exposed in 11:51b—-52 and thus explains what 
Caiaphas actually referred to by the two notions, i.c. that Jesus 
not only died for the national # уос including the temple, but 
also for the Жобс, which is equivalent to the dispersed people, 

3. Àoóç and &0vog are presented antithetically and both consti- 
tuted by the sacrificial death of Jesus, 

4. the passage has several meanings on different levels, retro- 
spectively from the viewpoint of the narrative moment, and 
also from a christological and soteriological viewpoint, and 

5. the Gospel uses the ambiguity of the term, i.e. it says that 
Caiaphas was referring to the people of God, while John broad- 
ens the perspective—not only did Jesus die for the people 
referred to by Caiaphas, but also for the new eschatological 
people of God. 


The word Aadg is used three times in John (8:2; 11:50; 18:14) and 
particularly the first time it is used it cannot be seen as referring to 
a Christian community (cf. napeyéveto eig tò iepóv Kal mig ò Лаос 
Hpxeto лрос олтбу). The easiest solution (i.e. requiring a minimum 
of additional explanations) is, after all, to see the shift of expression 
as a way of avoiding a repetition of words. What is particularly prob- 
lematic with Frey’s understanding is nevertheless the identification of 
the Aadg with ‘Gentiles’ (Frey 1994:244). He does not evaluate other 
possible alternatives, however, such as Diaspora Jews, hellenised Jews, 
or Gentile proselytes. It seems more natural to me that the alleged 
expulsion from the synagogue as seen in 9:22 would lead to such a 
terminology. Like the passages referring to such an expulsion (9:22; 
12:42; 16:2), the use of "Iovóotot given in this passage seems late of 
origin. Frey argues that the Johannine Epistles bear witness to a 
Gentile milieu, but again such evidence does not speak in favour of 
any similar conclusion regarding the environment of the Gospel. Frey 
also rejects the theory of Brown (1979) that the Gospel reveals the 
history of the community (but does not mention Brown's forerunner 
Martyn) saying that these observations may be better explained as 
a result ‘aus der Dramaturgie des Evangeliums’ (Frey 1994:235). He 
argues for instance that the dramaturgy of the Gospel shows that 
by each passage presented, the conflict is aggravated and reaches a 
climax by the crucifixion. The use of the word xóopuog also points 
in that same direction, according to Frey. A Jewish environment or 
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an environment dominated by Jews does not seem very close, as he 
sees it. The most probable background is that the audience belonged 
to a ‘new third family between Jews and Gentiles’ he concludes.** 

Admittedly, Frey points to four common arguments throughout 
his article that favour a general ‘Gentile addressee theory’ for the 
Gospel: 


1. The use of Тообоо, demonstrates that the reader was not 
Jewish (the ejection from the synagogue is too general and is 
traditional material known also from other New Testament 
writings), 

2. the presented information demonstrates that the reader (or at 
last some of them) only knew Greek, 

3. the explanation of Aramaic words demonstrates that the intended 
reader did not know much Hebrew, and 

4. the references to ‘their’ laws, festivals and customs show the 
distance between them (Frey 1994:231ff). 


On the other hand, there is also evidence of familiarity with Jewish 
traditions, scripture and much of the information is given in a non- 
polemic way. Evidently, there are signs in the Gospel of both knowl- 
edge of Jewish tradition as well as lack of such knowledge (Frey 
1994:232=233): 

Against the arguments of Frey, we may observe that the detached 
attitude assigned to the use of 'ovóotog and the detachment indi- 
cated by the use of the second and the third person in the address- 
ing of the ‘Jews’, are at best indications that the intended audience is 
non-Jewish. Describing a group that we belong to ourselves by using 
an external designation is, after all, quite common (‘all Cretans lie, 
the Cretan said’, see Titus 1:12). Philo may use the word Тохбоїос 
in a similar way, not only in his politico-historical treatises In Flaccum 
and Legatio ad Gaium, but also in treatises that are parts of the 
Exposition of the Law (Dahl 1963:107). In Mos. 1:1, Philo describes 
Moses as a 'ovóoiog, and John similarly describes Jesus to be a 
‘Jew’ in 4:9. In other words, it is possible for temple-critical Jews 
like Philo to use the same phrasing, taking the outside standpoint of 


“Cf the phrase “еп neues drittes Geschlecht] zwischen Juden und Heiden’ 
(Frey 1994:237). 
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a narrator describing Jewish customs as if he were not a Jew him- 
self. The ‘implied author’ is the one stating that Jesus was a Jew.” 
Philo does not, on the other hand, use the notion of Лообоїос in a 
similar negative way as in Jn 8. In 8:44, the ‘Jews’ are described as 
having the Devil as their father (cf. bugtç ёк 100 лотрос tod SraPdAov 
ёстё Kai тйс ёлїӨошос tod лотрос budv ӨёЛєтє mowiv) but these 
‘Jews’ are at the same time described as ‘Jews’ that believed in Jesus 
according to 8:31.% 

The wording can therefore not be taken as a general dismissal of 
‘Jews’ and Jewish traditions. The entire passage contains nothing of 
the dynamic Samaritan encounter. Not only is Jesus described as a 
‘Jew’ in John, but his opponents are described as ‘Jews’ as well. 
However, even if the meaning and reference of the expressions ‘the 
dispersed children of God’ and the shifting use of notion (Aadg against 
š0voç) cannot be properly defined, the explanation of the Caiaphas 
prophecy in 11:51—52 is still marked by a friendly attitude towards 
outsiders. 


7.2.7 ‘Jews’ т the Temple and the Synagogue 


In chapter 3, I argued against the criticism of Martyn’s understanding 
(1968 et al.) of the ejection from the synagogue reflected in 9:22, 
12:42 and 16:2 and concluded that the best way to understand the 
strange use of the notion ‘Jews’ in the Fourth Gospel is still to see 
it in some way connected with this expulsion. In this perspective, 
John is anti-Jewish. In any case, ‘Jews’ cannot generally be regarded 
as ‘outsiders’ on the first level of analysis, but in accordance with 
this theory, some of them are presented as opponents to Jesus. 
Without going into an overall discussion of anti-Judaism in the Gospel, 
I shall study the role of these ‘Jews’ as ‘outsiders’ in the community 
and the effects of the alleged expulsion on John’s relationship to the 
temple as institution. 


® In order to focus the investigation on a social scientific perspective, I shall not 
follow this way of literary analysis. My point here is only to show that there are 
theoretical reflections articulated that make this division obvious. The real author 
uses a narratee as rhetorical device, often by using a character in the story (Culpepper 
1987:15-18). 

i Brown (1979:73ff) calls this group “The Jewish Christians churches of inad- 
equate faith’. For that reason it can hardly be used as an argument for anti-Judaism 
in John, cf. Bieringer, Pollefeyt and Vandecasteele-Vanneuville (2001b:4). 
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The synagogue and the temple are connected in 18:20 where Jesus 
declares that he has said nothing in secret but spoken openly in the 
synagogue as well as in the temple, using his appearances in these 
institutions as attestation. While the Synoptics report that Jesus acted 
as a teacher several different places, including the synagogue and 
the temple, Jesus, as presented by John, only teaches in the syna- 
gogue (ñ ovvaymyn) and the temple (tò iepóv)." It is reported here 
that Jesus defends himself against the questions from the high priest 
concerning his teaching, by pointing to two contemporary institu- 
tions of public domain. Jesus claims that as long as he had been 
performing publicly, no one could accuse him of teaching secretly. 
His activities at the synagogue are also reported in Jn 6 (see above). 
This reported statement by Jesus in 18:20 demonstrates a connec- 
tion between temple and synagogue as places for public teaching. 
The statement also indicates the central position and importance of 
these institutions by John as he states that these were places where 
‘Jews’ would come together (cf. ovvépyouot). A similar connection 
between these two institutions is found in Philo, a fact that strength- 
ens my perspective here.“ There are no direct thematic connections 
between the stories in Jn 2:13-22 and Jn 9. Nevertheless, according 
to John, Jesus uses both his appearances in the temple as well as in 
the synagogue to argue that he had been teaching in public and 
thus could not be accused of teaching in secret. 


7 Jesus teaches (618ó&6xeU in Jn 6:59 (in the synagogue) and 7:14, 28; 8:2, 20; 
18:20 (in or at the temple), see Pancaro (1975:84). 

5 In Legat. 191, Philo sees the defence of the synagogues (xpocevyaít) in con- 
nection with the defence of the Jerusalem temple (0 movíepog sc. tómoc) as Gaius 
Caligula wanted to erect statues of himself in both kinds of institutions. Williamson 
(1989:5), based on this paragraph and others, argues that Philo was equally con- 
cerned about the desecration of the temple and defilement of the synagogues in 
Palestine. Despite the difference in terminology between John and Philo (ovvayoyń 
vs. tpocevyf]) and the difficulties in finding evidence for what a synagogue actually 
was in the first century (see McKay 1994), there are few reasons to believe that 
they are not referring to a similar institution, a place at which one might act pub- 
licly, either by speaking as Jesus or violating its integrity as Gaius intended to do. 
Evidence for seeing a connection in attitude towards these two institutions in John 
Is therefore found both internally (18:20) and made historically probable by way of 
external evidence (Philo Legat. 191). Jn 18:20 suggests in fact that the relationship 
of John to the synagogue should be linked analyücally with the relationship to the 
temple, and Legat. 191 suggests that the Roman emperor accepted them as well 
as essential institutions, although negatively—1.e. by trying to destroy them (as the 
Jews understood the situation). 
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The two passages may also be connected since the comments in 
the passages bear witness to a common post-Easter origin. However, 
there is no indication in John that the community was driven out 
of the temple or rejected by the temple authorities, while there are 
strong indications of a rejection by the synagogue authorities. Again, 
the Johannine Gospel at the final stage most probably refers to a 
situation when the temple is destroyed, but the statements in John 
that lead to this conclusion cannot be taken as a proof of John’s 
rejection of the temple institution in toto. In addition, the fact that 
the text indicates that Christians were pushed out of the synagogue 
also shows that they had remained loyal to the synagogue in the 
first instance.” The temple passages and the synagogue passages 
therefore have in common that they do not indicate rejections of any of 
them. If the synagogue represented Jewish institutions generally, and 
the synagogue including its practices and beliefs was accepted gen- 
erally, it is more probable that the temple institution was accepted 
too. The inherent acceptance of these institutions supports my con- 
clusion above regarding the Johannine attitude in the temple pas- 
sages concerning replacement and social tension. 

Thus, the use of the notion ‘Jews’ as seen from the background 
of the expulsion from the synagogue and the criticism of the tem- 
ple, cannot be taken to be a fundamental rejection of these institu- 
tions. This is particularly important for the understanding of the 
Gospel seen from the second level. Although, the use of ot TIovdator 
is marked by a detached relationship, it is not an argument for see- 
ing the use of ‘Jews’ as the final proof of the isolation of the com- 
munity from their parent body. Compared to what one may call the 
‘Samaritan matrix’ from Jn 4, the main difference is naturally that 
the conflict with ot 'louóotot is, except from this word, presented as 
an intra-mural conflict in the literary world of John. Some scholars 
take the marks of separation between the Johannine community and 
Judaism too seriously. Culpepper (2001:63) argues that John views 
the separation from Judaism as a past event. The ejection from the 
synagogue is certainly a past event, but the Gospel as a whole still 


? See Pancaro (1975:493) who also thinks that they ‘represented one of the many 
‘synagogues’ within Judaism’. Lieu (1999) argues in the same way: generally, the 
synagogue is not antithetical to Jesus. She supports Thyen (1980) who argues that 
the exclusion from the synagogue is not seen as the foundation legend of the 
Johannine community (Lieu 1999:62, n. 41). 
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announces a willingness to stay within the parent body. All in all, 
the Fourth Gospel presents different tensions in relation to its par- 
ent body and possible ‘outsiders’. 


7.3 A Variety oF HicH AND Low TENSION 


In relation to the synagogue, there is certainly a high tension on 
christological grounds (9:22; 12:42; 16:2). The relationship towards 
the ‘world’ in general reveals a mixture of different degrees of ten- 
sion (e.g. 3:16; 5:19) and the relationship towards named outsiders 
(coded or not) is partly friendly and partly hostile, independent of 
their ethnic status. The passages that include a reference to different 
groups were analysed on the basis of an evaluation of the first 
encounter with named ‘outsiders’, the Samaritan encounter. In the 
analysis of 4:1—42, I concluded that there are five features in the 
Samaritan encounter that are essential from my point of view and 
that together form a matrix of relationships. I have applied these as 
criteria for an evaluation of the expressed relationship in the other 
passages in which different named ‘outsiders’ are mentioned. 

The investigation has demonstrated that the Samaritan story 1s 
unique when it comes to social relationships in John: 


1. Groups presented. One notion is used to describe a distinct unit 
over against ‘Jews’, i.e. the Samaritans. The reference and 
meaning of the notion ‘Greeks’ is uncertain, but it is seen as 
a distinct unit. 

2. Conflicts presented. ‘The Samaritans (4:1—42) are described as hav- 
ing a conflict concerning the proper place of worship, i.e. 
Gerizim over against Jerusalem. The royal official (BacuUuóg 
in 4:43—54), the alleged Roman, was accused of having inad- 
equate faith, while the “EAAnveg (7:35; 12:20) and the ‘dispersed 
children of God’ (11:52) are described geographical as ‘out- 
siders’ without any specific discussion of their position and sit- 
uation. 

3. Interrelated descriptions. Interrelated descriptions are only found in 
the Samaritan story where the ‘Jews’ and the Samaritans are 
defined in relation to each other. In addition, the BaoiArKdc 
and the “EAAnves are referred to as Jerusalem temple adherents. 

4. Presented groups boundaries dissolved. Only in the Samaritan story 
do we find a presented conflict with a subsequent agreement. 
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5. Temple link. In the stories of the Samaritans, the Восіллкоӧс, the 
"EAAnveg and the dispersed children of God, these groups аге 
presented with a link to the temple in the context as described 
above, but this link is elaborated substantially by John only in 
the Samaritan story. 


However, there are also similar features in the Johannine use of 
notions referring to all ‘outsiders’: 


1. The social characteristics of the ‘outsiders’ on the first level of 
analysis may be described as an interest of the author and pre- 
sumably also of the Johannine community. In the description 
we find some temple-adherents, some Samaritans, some Greeks 
("EAAnves, Gentile proselytes?), and people like the Baowdudc. 
I suggest therefore that it is among environments including 
persons like these, that we should locate the general addressees 
or the Johannine community. Such an environment would be 
found in every Palestinian city with a mixed Jewish and Greek 
population and in every Greco-Roman Diaspora city. 

2. All stories about this kind of surrounding in John are char- 
acterised by an invitation to believe in Jesus. In one way or 
another, all the ‘outsiders’ described are invited in a similar 
way. 

3. The temple theme, which is present in connection with all the 
named groups of ‘outsiders’, is not employed in a reconsider- 
ation of the temple or the cultus in a different way than in 
the Samaritan encounter story. This means that the initial model 
explained above, the conjunction model, concerning the atti- 
tudes of the Johannine community towards the temple, remains 
unchallenged. 


This explanation is mostly in accordance with the main conclusions 
in Dahl (1962) cited above, except from his understanding of the 
reference to the “EAAnvec, and the ‘other sheep’ (for the reasons 
stated). I am also reluctant to accept the Samaritan narrative with 
its ‘spiritual worship’ as representing an activity that presupposes that 
the community had totally abandoned their ties to temple Judaism 
even at the time when the temple buildings were destroyed. Never- 
theless, the christocentricity is the main characterisation of the 
Johannine attitude towards ‘outsiders’. When Dahl concludes that 
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the ‘continuity between Israel and the church is understood in a 
peculiar way, but is not dissolved’, it is a conclusion that remains 
probable also when transformed to a specific sociological terminol- 
ogy. This discussion resembles the discussion concerning the alleged 
anti-Judaism in John, (see e.g. Bieringer, Pollefeyt and Vandecasteele- 
Vanneuville 2001b). The discussion concerns particularly the rela- 
tionship between inclusive and inclusive statements in John in relation 
to ‘Jews’. One way to handle it is to say that inclusive or positive 
statements balance the exclusive and negative ones, e.g. that the dec- 
laration of God's boundless love (cf. 3:16-17) undermines the polemic 
in the Gospel against the ‘Jews’ (cf. 8:31—59). The alternative solu- 
tion is of course that the polemic against the Jews undermines the 
declaration of God’s boundless love (Reinhartz 2001a:227). 

Nevertheless, from my sociological and historical point of view it 
is possible that these statements refer to a situation with both atti- 
tudes operative at the same time. It is also of utmost interest that 
there are groups and ‘others’ that the Johannine community treat in 
a low-tension manner. The Gospel presents a community with low 
tension to some ‘outsiders’ and high tension to others. Below, I will 
take a closer look at the evidence from Philo and Qumran to see if 
we can paint a picture of tension along similar lines in these groups 
of texts, too. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS IN PHILO AND QUMRAN 


8.1 SocraL RELATIONSHIPS IN PuHILo’s WRITINGS 


8.1.1 External. Relationships Generally 


There are several statements in the writings of Philo that may be 
used to describe his social attitudes towards ‘others’ and that may 
demonstrate similar attitudes among other Alexandrian Jews. Through- 
out the Philonic corpus, we find statements concerning opponents to 
his own beliefs and practices as well as other philosophers and alle- 
gorists from ethnic groups of another faith. Only some of these 
instances will be evaluated in detail below, but the examples pre- 
sented suffice to demonstrate the essentials of Philo's social rela- 
tionships. I shall argue that Philo’s descriptions are valuable in an 
evaluation of his social tension in comparison with the situation of 
the Johannine community. As a person described as being both ‘Jew’ 
and ‘Alexandrian’, he demonstrates the dilemma of any minority 
group.! 

Since it is difficult to speak of a ‘Philo community’ in the same 
way as we speak of a ‘Johannine community’ or a ‘Qumran com- 
munity' (see chapter 3), it 1s also difficult to speak specifically about 
‘outsiders’ in Philo. An ‘outsider’, is a person that according to my 
definitions of a ‘group’, implies a higher degree of organisational 
level than what we find in the case of Philo, as I shall argue. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to discern some aspects of his external 
relationship. This issue of ‘social relationships’ in Philo has indeed 
been treated from different angles by many scholars. It is a part of 
the discussion referred to above about Philo as an ‘Alexandrian’ 


' This dilemma is in the sociology of religion and the sociology of ‘sects’ explained 
in terms of two contradictory, yet complementary tendencies, i.e. compromise and 
rejection of the ‘world’, see O’Dea (1966:66); Troeltsch (1981). Every community 
must develop means by which it can preserve and protect itself, see P. Berger 
(1954:470), as well as the use of this insight in an interpretation of the Matthean 
community by Overman (1990:1 et al.). 
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and/or a ‘Jew’, but the problem may also be discussed under head- 
ings like ‘rigorism’,’ ‘self-definition’,’ ‘universalism and particularism’,' 


3:5 


‘Greek or Jewish education"? or through a study of words like ‘Jew’ 
and ‘Gentile’. For the sociological comparison with the Gospel of 
John, my focus is on statements concerning non-Jewish groups and 
eventually non-observing Jews as well as Philo's opinion on Israel's 
role among the nations. 

Philo often discusses the opinions of other persons in a respectful 
manner, whether they were other Jews (e.g. his fellow allegorists), 
Greek philosophers and poets, or Egyptian allegorists. Although their 
opinions are mostly dismissed, they are refuted with reasoned argu- 
ments.’ Of course, the references to these named ‘others’ do not tell 
us all about how he actually met with those who represented them, 
but they do present a man relatively open for the opinions and ideas 
of others—much in the manner of Socrates in a Platonic dialogue. 
He is a man who, to a certain degree, brings forth the opinions that 
he accepts as well as those he rejects. In addition, there are various 
passages in which he states his opinions on adjacent topics such as 
philanthropy and friendship.? 


? Williamson (1970:252ff) uses this notion, which is after all, an intra-mural dis- 
cussion among Alexandrian Jews, cf. also Seland (1995b). Internal relationships and 
rules for excommunication are more interesting in connection with the Oumran 
community where 1OS and other manuscripts give us direct information in this 
matter (cf. below). 

5 See e.g. Goldstein (1981); Honigman (1993); Sterling (1995b). Sterling (1995b:12-15) 
operates with two factors in the ‘self-definition’ of Jews in Alexandria at the time, 
Le. the understanding of God and observance of the Law. 

* See the references and discussion in chapter 5, in the discussion below and 
also in Borgen (1992b:135). 

> Arnaldez asks, for instance: ‘La formation de Philon. Est-il grec ou juif?' (Arnaldez 
1961). See also Heinemann (1962) ‘Philons griechische und jüdische Bildung. 
Kulturvergleichende Untersuchungen zu Philons Darstellung der jüdischen Gesetze’. 

ë This latter theme has been studied by Umemoto (1994). See also Sterling 
(19952). 

7 [n Post. 39 for instance, Philo refers to his own opinions and those of his 
friends, GAAG map’ Éuowe xoi oidos toig éuoig ктА. In Ebr. 1, he sums up the 
previous treatise referring to what other philosophers have said concerning this mat- 
ter: tà èv toig GAAOIg @uÀooópouç eipnuévo лєрї WEBNS KTA. (before introducing 
the wisdom of the ‘great lawgiver’, i.c. Moses). See similar references to other opin- 
ions and what he thinks others would say about his own opinions in Gig. 15; Migr. 
16; Plant. 18; Deus 21, 141. 

8 On guov0pon(o, see particularly Virt. 51-74, the section that is called Пері 
фіЛоуӨроліос. Sterling (1997) has focused on Philo's attitude to ‘friendship’ (gu) (o), 
a notion with categories common in Stoicism and Middle Platonism (1997:206). See 
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His concerns and empathy for his fellow Jews in Roman Palestine 
as well as in Egypt are properly demonstrated in the political trea- 
tises In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium.? However, we find remarks 
about and references to many named non-Jewish groups, peoples, 
nations and places—generally and specific individuals in almost 
every extant of his writing. He not only mentions particular persons 
and quotes and refers to the sayings of Greek poets and philoso- 
phers, he also states his understanding of these citations both sym- 
bolically and literally." We find names of nations such as Egypt and 
Canaan, Greece and Macedonia, Euphrates, Syria, Persia and Palestine, 
and comments on Indians, Persians, Parthians, Chaldaeans, Romans, 
Arabs, and several others." Often when he mentions these nations 
or groups of people, he includes comments on both their places and 
modes of worship in such a way that they resemble some of the 
negative comments on ‘outsiders’ in the Gospel of John. He is par- 
ticularly observant when it comes to the practices of the Egyptians 
and others whom he says worship many gods.? Many of these com- 
ments often take a particular passage of the scriptures as their point 
of departure, and do not appear to reflect historical realities of Jewish 
Alexandria. Nevertheless, when Philo abandons the subject of the 
biblical passage, his comments frequently expose what looks to be 
important socio-historical information. 


also this issue in Winston's analysis (1984:391—400) of Philo's ethical theory, see 
Umemoto (1994:441); Borgen (1996c). Obviously, Jewish dietary laws made it difficult 
for Jews to share table fellowship with Genüles who regarded this behaviour to be 
misanthropic and anti-social. Philo has to balance the universal claims of phil- 
anthropy and universalism with a very specific commitment to Judaism (Mendelson 
1988:108-113). 

? See, for instance, the vivid example in Flacc. 96 where Philo describes with 
disgust how Jewish women were forced to eat pork during the pogrom. 

10 ‘Nation’ is understood in a pre-modern апа non-romantic sense. 

! The examples are innumerable and he is described as an eclectic, see Arnaldez 
(1961:79ff). 

"These names are used both symbolically and literally, taken from the biblical 
text and imported for other reasons. Some examples suffice to demonstrate this 
point: Egypt (Leg. 2:59), Canaan (Abr. 107), Greece and Macedonia (Deus 173), 
Euphrates (Leg. 1:85), Syria (Congr. 41); Indians (Somn. 2:56), Persians and Parthians 
(Deus 174), Chaldaeans (Migr. 178), Romans (Flacc. 40) and Arabs (Mos. 1:47). 

13 See Ebr. 110 tò yàp xoAó0szov £v тоїс тфу бфрбуоу wuoxoig @Өкоттүто 
<котоскєоббе1> (‘For polytheism creates atheism in the souls of the foolish’). 
Sometimes Philo also speaks of ‘gods’ in plural. In the Latin translation of Prov. 
2:64, we find ‘dei’, but this refers certainly to the stars (Hadas-Lebel 1973:293). 
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As with his relationship to the temple of Jerusalem, scholars vary 
in their evaluation of Philo’s description of his social relationships to 
‘others’. Umemoto (1994) analyses the stated attitudes towards Gentiles 
and the human race generally in Philo and points first to the fact 
that Philo does not operate with the traditional (Septuagint) division 
of tà £0vn (peoples) and Aaóg (the Jewish people) but instead employs 
the term tò yévoc &vOpónov, ‘the human kind’, a term that includes 
the Jews. All other nations may be described by using the expression 
‘Greeks and Barbarians’ ("EAAnveg koi B&pBopot, see Cher. 91; Spec. 
2:165). Although Umemoto notes the particular role of the Jewish 
people for the rest of the humankind, the analysis nevertheless stresses 
the universal aspect (1994:51): 


Seine Aufgabe besteht darin, der Pflicht nachzukommen, die eigentlich 
dem gesamten Menschengeschlecht auferlegt ist, aber von ihm ver- 
nachlassigt wird, nämlich Gott zu dienen. Das ‘wahre Israel’ ist somit 
für Philon nichts anderes als die Schar der ‘wahren’ Menschen, die 
nach diesem Ziel strebend leben und diese Pflicht auf sich nehmen. 


This view has rightly been criticised for being too universal (Fronrobert 
1995). 

In an evaluation with a similar perspective to mine, Mendelson 
(1988:115ff) concludes that Philo's attitude towards pagan religion 
was condescending and dismissive (1988:130) and he speaks of an 
underlying contempt for the customs of other people (1988:138). 
Mendelson (1988:128ff) evaluates expressions demonstrating a feel- 
ing among Alexandrian Jews of supremacy and sense of uniqueness, 
particularly when it comes to sacrifices (1988:134) but also in con- 
nection with Philonic features such as banquets, mourning, female 
chastity, the role of the lawgiver, myths and festivals." In fact, he 
(Mendelson 1988:138) goes far in an evaluation of Philo's attitude 
as being what New Testament and particularly Johannine scholars 
have named ‘sectarian’: 


14 Philo compares the ‘Greek’ banquet with the banquet in the group of Therapeutae 
as evident in Contempl. 58ff. He compares female chastity of Greek priestesses who 
remained chaste under compulsion with the chastity of the women among the 
Therapeutae (Contempl. 68). He compares Abraham’s mourning with the mourn- 
ing of the neighbours (Abr. 260). He compares Moses as lawgiver with other law- 
givers (Mos. 2:12), he compares the Jewish myths with pagan myths (Conf. 6; Det. 
125; Opif. 157; Gig. 58-60) and he contrasts Jewish and pagan festivals (Cher. 91, 
see Mendelson 1988:134—137). In all these cases, Philo demonstrates Jewish distinctive- 
ness, according to Mendelson. 
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In the end, however, Philo perceives himself to be in an alien envi- 
ronment. He retreats from it into his own community—an act which 
further confirms the pagan’s view that the Jews are misanthropic. A 
vicious circle thus is established. 


However, two sorts of observation contradict Mendelson’s conclu- 
sions. First, there are other statements in Philo that certainly point 
in another and more universal direction that have to be balanced 
against the more exclusive ones (cf. the above views of Umemoto). 
Second, I shall argue that the idea of Jews being the priesthood for 
the rest of the world explain how Philo at the end looked upon the 
relationship better than any other statements since it is a metaphor 
that is on a general basis easily understood today too (see chapter 
5 and below). 

At any rate, one cannot discuss this topic in Philo without analysing 
what in fact made him a part of a particular Jewish community. In 
my study of social relationships in Philo, I shall therefore follow a 
different route. It is not my intention to try to develop a similar 
complete picture of every aspect of Philo’s meaning of words such 
as Gentiles—as Umemoto does. Rather, I shall focus on what Philo 
writes about named groups such as Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
and develop a characterisation of his attitudes and social tensions on 
that basis. My primary aim is, finally, to compare his attitude with 
the attitudes found in the Gospel of John as described above. 


8.1.2 Named Groups and Their Worship 


8.1.2.1 Egyptians 

Considering the prominent role of Moses in the Old Testament/ Tanak 
and in Philo's writings, the mentioning of Egypt in different con- 
nections is not surprising (see Meeks 1967). His negative attitudes 
towards Egyptians are, however, too derogatory to be a result of 
biblical reading and ancestral traditions alone. 


15 There are several Biblical passages that make the negative characterisations of 
Egyptians understandable. The Passover was a celebration of the liberation from 
an Egyptian pharaoh. Ezra 9:1 speaks of the abominations of other nations, includ- 
ing Egyptians. Josephus assumes that the agitator behind the riot on the Mount of 
Olives at Jerusalem in 58 СЕ was an Egyptian (Antiq. 20:169—172; Bell. 2:261—263, 
and cf. Acts 21:37—39 on Paul). Philo's characterisation is much worse; it is very 
precise and indicates personal experience. See also Pelletier (1962:170-171), Men- 
delson (1988:116-122); Collins (2000); and particularly Niehoff (2002). Mendelson 
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Philo’s comments on Egypt combine several features. He com- 
ments on the ancient Egyptian king (Pharaoh), the land itself and 
different geographical locations like the Nile, and he understands the 
mentioning of Egypt in the holy scriptures both in a literal and a 
16 Egyptian virtues and passions are ascribed to the 
‘body’ and thus considered negative in a categorical way." His dis- 
approving judgement of Egyptians is particularly marked by the inci- 
dents before and during the pogrom that took place after Gaius 
became emperor in 37 СЕ, and Philo even calls them slanderous or 
malignant. The Egyptians were definitely at the bottom of the social 
ladder in Alexandria and the Jews thought perhaps they could dis- 
miss them with impunity, an attitude that may have coloured the 
atmosphere between them (Mendelson 1988:121). 

It is in his judgement of Egyptian animal worship that Philo is 
most negative and where he presents comments that are clearly 
different from some of his descriptions of the Gentile Greek worship 
(see Spec. 3:22-23). Criticism of people who worship ‘the created 
instead of the creator’, as well as harsh criticism of polytheism are typ- 
ical for his attitude against these Egyptians.? The Egyptians’ wor- 
ship of wild beasts is particularly targeted for such abuses. In Decal. 


symbolic way. 


(1988:118-119) finds that Philo added anti-Egyptian elements that were not justified 
by the text and uses Philo’s reference to Hagar as one example (Abr. 251, cf. Gen 
16:1). 

iA neutral or geographical way of reference is found in Abr. 92 where Philo 
explains why Abraham went to Egypt. The Egyptian king is in Leg. 3:8 read as a 
symbol for ‘vice’. In Migr. 151, the land of Egypt is said to symbolise the ‘body’. 
Somn. 2:109 describes the Nile as the ‘Egyptian river of passion’. 

" [n addition to the mentioned passages, see Congr. 20-21; Conf. 70; Agr. 
88-89; Sacr. 51, 130; Ebr. 95. In Leg. 2:103; Migr. 202; Congr. 83-85, for instance, 
the ‘Egyptians’ is read symbolically as ‘passions’. Egypt ‘is’ also pleasure (e.g. Fug. 
147-148; QG 4:177), ‘atheism’ (e.g. Post. 2; Fug. 180), they are jealous (Flacc. 29) 
and arrogant by nature (Agr. 62). Mendelson (1988:117) mentions several of these 
passages and points to the interesting fact that when Philo also speaks of their in- 
humanity and impiety (QE 1:10) and refers to their inhospitality and licentiousness 
(Abr. 107): ‘Philo has simply turned the tables’ since these allegations were also 
made against the Jews. Mendelson uses these observations in a context of argu- 
ments not unlike mine, but with another purpose. 

'8 Evident in Flacc. 17, 29 (B&oxavov үйр gboet tò Аїүолтіокбу, Flacc. 29). 

' Passages with criticism of the worship of the created are for example Migr. 
178; Congr. 49; Virt. 212ff (about the Chaldaeans), and on polytheism, see Ор. 
170—172; Fug. 8, 114; Mut. 205; Virt. 221; OG 1:36 and see above. A related 
issue, anthropomorphism of God is, on the other hand, seen as excusable on ped- 
agogical grounds (Conf. 134—135, see Mendelson 1988:7). Philo also seems to argue 
that polytheism leads to atheism, see Ebr. 110 (Mendelson 1988:37—38). 
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76ff, he criticises them for their worship of animals, evidently described 
in opposition to the worship of the true living God. Joshua is pre- 
sented as a man who tried to make a god of Typhus, the golden 
calf, a god especially honoured among the Egyptians (Ebr. 95, see 
also Post. 158; Mos. 2:161-162; Sacr. 130). All their gods of bulls, 
rams, and goats are all fictitious and false, he declares (Post. 165). 
He argues against the worship of animals in his habitual reasoned 
way; the Egyptians must see that these animals are born, are suscept- 
ible to disease and that they perish, etc.— observations that should 
have lead them to the conclusion that these gods are made by humans 
(Contempl. 8-9). In Mos. 2:193ff, another aspect of the Egyptian 
worship is criticised, namely the concept that there is a competition 
between heaven and earth. Philo explains this concept rationally with 
a plain geographic understanding saying that it is an effect of the 
Nile, since the blessings of the water in Egypt come from below, ie. 
from the river, and not from the heavenly rain as in most other 
countries (Mos. 2:194—195). Therefore, an opposition between heaven 
and earth les naturally at hand for them, he surmises. Consequently, 
he declares that the Egyptian ‘body’ abominates virtues, and virtues 
are the ¿deal sacrifices (Fug. 18 quoting Exod 8:26). 

When it comes to the admitüng of new participants of the Jewish 
community in Alexandria, Philo argues that Egyptians who wanted 
to become proselytes may do so (Virt. 106-108)?! The use of noAtteta 
in this passage may indicate that Philo is actually referring to the 
historical situation in Alexandria and that his opinions apply to Deut 
23:7, which Philo is paraphrasing (see Borgen 1996c:180). These 
Egyptians are, however, men who have turned away from the worship 


? “But Moses said, ‘It would not be right to do so; for the sacrifices that we 
offer to the LORD our God are offensive to the Egyptians. If we offer in the sight 
of the Egyptians sacrifices that are offensive to them, will they not stone us?” (Exod 
8:26). 

21 kav ei tives eBeAnoeiav adtOv ретоЛАбосӢол трос thy "Iovóatov noAwstov, 
ody ос ёхӨр@у лоїбос GouuBóroç скороклотёоу. ‘And if any of them should wish 
to pass over into the Jewish community, they must not be spurned with an uncon- 
ditional refusal as children of enemies’ (Virt. 108). Mendelson (1988:119, n. 19) 
mentions that not every reference by Philo to the Egyptians is negative, since Philo 
in Spec. 1:2 speaks favourably of the Egyptian race saying it was ‘pre-eminent for 
its populousness, its antiquity and its attachment to philosophy’. In the actual para- 
graph, however, Philo defends the idea of circumcision and uses the Egyptian exam- 
ple as an argument against the accusation of Jewish particularism in this matter 
(see Daniel 1975:13—14). 
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of animals and the passage therefore demonstrates his attitude towards 
proselytes rather than nuancing his attitudes towards Egyptians and 
Egyptian worship. Likewise, Abraham is described as a believer of 
Chaldaean astrology (Virt. 211—220)?” before he converted to the faith 
in God. Thus Abraham, who is declared by Philo to be the most 
ancient member of the Jewish nation (Virt. 211), becomes коуфу, 
‘an example’ (model, measure, or standard) for all strangers or pros- 
elytes: obtog Gnaow ёлтА0толс edyevetac oti Kavev (‘he is the stan- 
dard of nobility for all proselytes’, Virt. 219). 

Admittedly, many references to Egypt and Egyptians are derived 
from passages in which Philo is clearly indebted to the scriptural 
reading, but the use of these notions and the negative attitude towards 
the Egyptian worship of animals, are quite pejorative and connected 
to the threat of polytheism. It is difficult to see how Alexandrian 
Jews such as Philo could have judged and treated the Egyptians of 
these traditions in a friendly manner, particularly seen against his 
personal experience during the pogrom of 37—38 cE. 


8.1.2.2 Other Nations 
On the other hand, individuals and groups of other nations may be 
described in a more favourable way; again it is an evaluation of 
their worship that seems to be the main guiding principle for Philo 
himself, although foreign laws compared to the Law of Moses are 
often discussed, too. 

In some passages, the picture given of Greeks may stand in direct 
contrast to the description of Egyptians and eradicate the impres- 
sion of a person in very high tension with his surrounding. Jews 
requested full citizenship in Alexandria including participation in the 
cultural institutions. When this was denied, it created a sore point 
and a strained situation (Borgen 1984a:253), but their eagerness to 
participate in the Hellenistic culture speaks for itself. Many Jews in 
Alexandria were almost totally hellenised, both in language, educa- 
tion and culture generally (Borgen 1984а:2548; 1984b:113). Philo 


2 Philo describes Abraham as one who looks upon the stars and the whole 
heaven and universe as gods, see especially Virt. 212; Decal. 64. See also above 
on the connection between stars and gods. 

3 ёлтАоттс can also mean ‘incomer, foreigner’ and ‘stranger’ (Liddell, Scott, 


Jones et al. 1940:620). 
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may also refer to known Greeks in a very positive terms; he shows 
familiarity with other philosophical schools apart from Stoicism, 
Platonism and Pythagoreanism and with Greek literature in general 
(Borgen 1984a:256). He defends Abraham when he wanted to sacrifice 
Isaac, by referring to Greeks, Indians, and examples of such sacrifices 
in their writings (Abr. 167ff). Although he is occupied with show- 
ing the differences between the Jewish event and similar events in 
other nations (Abr. 184; Spec. 1:312), the purpose of the arguments 
is clearly apologetic. Mendelson (1988:132-133) uses this example, 
on the contrary, as an argument in favour of Philo’s sense of unique- 
ness, and of how Philo dissociates with the Barbarians. However, the 
distinctiveness of the Jewish example of child-sacrifice as Philo explains 
it makes the event understandable and thus acceptable for his read- 
ers. The fact that there are similar events in the writings and prac- 
tice of other nations at the same time reduces the Jewish distinctiveness. 
The other Philonic features that Mendelson finds as examples of 
Jewish distinctiveness over against other nations function, in a sim- 
ilar way, not to demonstrate that Jews are the only virtual persons 
in antiquity, but to demonstrate that the Jewish customs are not infe- 
rior to high-standard virtues. In both cases, contrary to Mendelson’s 
opinion, I think Philo demonstrates a willingness to accommodate, 
while at the same he is not denying the fact that the event is recounted 
in the holy writings. 

Other observations point in the same direction. The particular 
and admirable role of Moses in relation to other lawgivers in any 
country, among Greeks or ‘Barbarians’, is described in Mos. 2:126. 
Moses’ laws were naturally better than any other laws since they 
were stamped by the seal of nature herself (cf. Philo’s statement in 
Mos. 2:14: kaðánep cepayior qóotoc adtiig osonuaouévo). This is 
the reason they have never been changed, a fact that also demon- 
strates the prominent position of these laws. Further, in Spec. 3:22-23 
the Mosaic prescription that forbids marriage between brother and 
sister 1s compared to similar paragraphs in Solon’s law of Athens, 
the law in Sparta (Lacedaemonia) and stands in contrast to Egyptian 
law where marriage was permitted between brother and sister of the 
same mother and father, he argues. However, Greek laws and to 
some extent laws of other peoples are highly regarded as reminis- 
cences of the Mosaic Law and Philo’s favourable attitude towards 
Greek culture is evident when he states that what the Greeks call 
‘heroes’ Moses calls ‘angels’ (Plant. 14). 
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Characteristics of Romans are unsurprisingly equivocal. The direct 
references to Romans are for the most part found in the historical 
treatises In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium. Particularly interesting 
is Philo’s critique of emperor Gaius in Legatio ad Gaium when he 
wanted to be honoured as god, seen in his dreadful wish to erect 
statues of himself in the temple of Jerusalem. The same negative 
attitude towards Roman emperor worship is also found in connec- 
tion with the pogrom in Alexandria and the erection of statues of 
Gaius in the Alexandrian synagogues (Legat. 132ff Flacc. 411T).* 
Nevertheless, Philo argues that the desecration of the synagogue 
meant that they no longer would be able to pay homage to the 
Roman emperor (Flacc. 48ff) and in that way he indirectly demon- 
strates his and his fellow Jews’ favourable attitudes towards earlier 
emperors. 

Other nations also show a favourable behaviour. What Philo 
admires is their virtue (&pem). In fact, there are virtuous men in 
every country, he argues. He finds them especially in Greece, in the 
land of Barbarians (the Magi of Persia). The gymnosophists of India 
are mentioned in a honourable way.” In Virt. 34 we find, however, 
a negative attitude towards Arabs, but only for one particular rea- 
son, their enmity to the Jews, an enmity that comes from the fact 
that the Hebrews honour and worship the highest and mightiest 
cause (atttov), the creator and father of the universe, he argues. The 
main point is not whether Philo actually believed that all ‘Arabs’ 
behaved like this. The main point from my perspective is the rea- 
son for his attitudes. Every virtue and deed, cultus and worship, 
belief and practice of other nations is always measured against the 
Jewish faith in the one God. 

In Cher. 91ff, Philo criticises the way the temple festivals of 
Barbarians and Greeks (š0vn ВорВор1ко. . . Kai £AAnvixó) аге per- 


** [n the treatise In Flaccum, the violation of the meeting places or synagogues 
precedes the pogrom, while the pogrom described in Legatio ad Gaium is followed 
by an attack upon the synagogues. But this fact should not make us doubt the his- 
torical validity of Philo's report. The main point is here to demonstrate the reac- 
tons of Philo regardless of the historical validity. See also my discussion of this 
incidence and its importance for our understanding of Philo's view of the temple 
(chapter 5.2.2). 

2 See Abr. 182; Prob. 74, 93ff concerning the story of the gymnosophist Calanus, 
see Somn. 2:56. He also refers to the Essenes of Palestine and Syria in Prob. 73ff, 
arguing that they represent ideal virtues. 
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formed. In this case, he is not accusing them for not honouring the 
one God, but for the fact that virtue is ridiculed, a meaningless 
behaviour according to his standards. They wash their bodies in 
baths, but their passions are not washed away, he contends. He crit- 
icises them for thinking that God’s eye sees the external objects alone. 
The eye of the living God (6 tod бутос офдоћибс, Cher. 97) is itself 
the archetypal light that sends rays of light only perceivable to the 
intellect. It is difficult to know for sure on the basis of these passages 
if Philo implicitly admits that there is another route to God. Connected 
with this question is the possibility of recognising God through phi- 
losophy. He comments on this issue in Spec. 2:165, arguing that it 
is the highest father of both humans and gods that all these men in 
fact are trying to discover. Virt. 65 expresses the same idea as an 
example of the humanity (@iAavOpenta) of the Jews, indicating per- 
haps that it is possible to gain an understanding of God through 
philosophy, without the Jewish Law.?° 

Thus, this philosophical understanding and the Jewish insights may 
intersect. However, both these statements are uttered in connection 
with his statement that the Jewish nation has a special place among 
humans, contending that all humans are in one way dependent on 
the Jews (Spec. 2:164; Virt. 64). Likewise, when Philo in Spec. 3:15 
compares laws and customs in several nations, he gives prominence 
to the Mosaic Law. In this way, he maintains allegiance to his ances- 
tral faith, but his position is somewhat ambiguous, a fact that indi- 
cates a partly favourable attitude towards ‘others’ of this kind. 


8.1.3 The Universal Role of Israel 

The universal role of Israel as priesthood for the rest of the world, 
or for the whole world, is central for the understanding of the rela- 
tionship between the Jews and the rest of humankind in Philo and 
therefore also turns out to be the core idea for the evaluation of 
social tension in Philo’s community." The notion of priesthood and 


26 


‘For what the disciples of the most excellent philosophy gain from its teach- 
ing, the Jews gain from their customs and laws, that is to know the highest, the 
most ancient Cause of all things and reject the delusion of created gods’ (Virt. 65). 
Sterling (1995b:13) mentions non-Jewish authors with similar statements (Plutarch 
and Numenius), see also Sterling (1993). 

? Moses is the one who established the idea of priesthood according to Philo, 
see Mos. 1:149 and Mos. 2:186, cf. Spec. 2:163-164, 167; Sobr. 66 and Abr. 56—57 
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similar expressions may explain the combination of passages in Philo 
speaking of Israel's exclusiveness on the one side, and general uni- 
versalism on the other. It indicates that despite the widespread ideal 
of holiness by separation from the Gentiles in postexilic Judaism 
(Collins 2000:12—13), this does not necessarily lead to a strong par- 
ticularism. If the notions ‘particularism’ and ‘universalism’ are to be 
used at all, we should refer to /sraels role as priesthood for the whole 
word as the ‘particularist’ aspect of Philo’s attitude, and Israel's role 
as priesthood for the whole word as the ‘universalist’ aspect of Philo’s 
attitude. This is an idea that further strengthens the impression that 
Philo after all represents a relatively low-tension group, although it 
might also imply exclusiveness if the idea was connected to certain 
social privileges. This thesis corresponds to several other observations. 

Philo wants to explain what he looks upon as peculiarities in his 
ancestral traditions. In Spec. 4:179, he compares the situation of the 
Jews to an orphan (cf. ёӨуос ӧрфоубу), since the nation has no allies 
by reason of their peculiar laws and customs according to Philo. It 
was known that the Jews did not want to mingle with other nations 
and Philo demonstrates a certain attitude of supremacy of the Jews 
in relation to other nations, as Mendelson (1988:128) argues, but it 
is of vital interest to determine this attitude further. 

The attitude of supremacy is seen in various statements. Philo 
warned fellow Jews against fraternising with the multitude (ot xoAAot) 
and resorting to their temples or to joining in their libations and 
sacrifices (Spec. 1:316). He explains why: it is by reason of the nature 
of their customs (Mos. 1:278). In Mos. 1:324, he lets Moses state 
that all Jews are ‘one race, the same fathers, one house, the same 
customs, community of laws, and other things innumerable, each of 
which strengthens the tie of kinship and harmony of goodwill.” If 
one was able to make a fresh start, what would people then think 
of the Jewish nation, Philo asks in Mos. 2:44. Answering the ques- 
tion himself, he writes that they would abandon all their individual 
customs and come over to the honour of Israel only. 


are both referring to Exod 19:6; see also QE 1:10. Cf. Borgen 1984а:235, n. 10, 
269, 271 on the universal role of Moses and Israel, Seland (1995a); Scholer 
(1991:63—71) and my presentation in chapter 5. Mos. 2:186ff presents an eschato- 
logical background for the idea of Israel as priesthood (Borgen 1984b:151). 

?* 88 319—33 refer to the incidence recounted in Num 32 concerning those tribes 
that wanted to settle down east of Jordan. Philo refers to a speech by Moses to 
these tribes (see Mos. 1:320) but the ideas relate to all Jews. 
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In Decal. 32, Philo declares that the Decalogue proceeded directly 
from God, the Father of All. One of the main advantages of this 
law is as stated above—that it has remained unchanged—while the 
laws of other nations and cities constantly shift (Mos. 2:17). Conse- 
quently, for Philo, the Mosaic Law has influenced the laws else- 
where (the whole inhabited world, Europe and Asia etc., Mos. 
2:20—25) and not vice versa. However, this view clearly made it 
difficult at times for a man of his rational nature, since some of the 
Jewish laws were totally unknown to other nations—an observation 
that threatens to tear down his whole argument. In the discussion 
of Gen 9:3 in QG 2:58, he mentions, for example, a discussion con- 
cerning the often ridiculed prohibition of eating pork, almost totally 
unknown in other nations. He refers to an argument that this must 
be generally allowed since God declared that ‘as the green herb I 
have given you all things’, but Philo argues that this prescription ap- 
plies to vegetables. The prohibition to eat pork only concerns the 
Jewish nation as a nation particularly elected for a divine purpose, 
he declares. The references to the rebukes of the prescription in his 
way of arguing indicate that this is an objection Philo had met in 
Alexandria. ‘This is an explanation of a prohibition that is apt to 
reduce tension towards non-Jews rather than increasing it, since it 
is logically explained and implies a practice that is restricted to the 
Jews alone. 

Israel is described as prosperous and as the most populous of 
nations (cf. лолооудропбтотоу ёӨуос, Spec. 1:133), certainly indicat- 
ing its blessing. In other passages, this same phrase is brought up 
in connection with other functions of the nations, e.g.: ‘the most 
populous of all nations everywhere’, and a nation which puts forth 
the most important of all professions, the ‘suppliant [worship/prayer] 
of Him who truly exists’ (txeota tod бутос бутос, Virt. 64). The rea- 
son for God to choose this nation was, according to Philo in Spec. 
4:181, the righteousness and virtue that the founders of the nation 
had demonstrated. Seen isolated, such statements may easily lead to 
the conclusion that Philo belongs to a tradition that must expect 
trouble and high tension in a Greco-Roman context such as the city 
of Alexandria. 

There is, however, a basic universalism behind all Philo’s pas- 
sages concerning the relationship between God and the world, a 
universalism that also reduces the impression of social tensions. ‘This 
is reflected in the idea of Israel as a universal priesthood. The 
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universalism of Philo comes to expression in several ways in addi- 
tion to the idea that Israel serves the function of being a priesthood 
for the whole world: 


1. The whole world belongs to God, see Mos. 1:201 which defines 
the relationship as a slave-master relationship.” 

2. Everything is ‘one’ according to Spec. 1:208: то óg Ev «à 
n&vto ij Ott && £vóç te кої eig Ev (‘either that all things are one 
or that they come from and return to one’). 

3. This universalism is also expressed in the temple building which 
reflects all the four elements according to Mos. 2:88. In Mos. 
2:189, Philo says that through the Mosaic Law, God wants to 
lead all men to happiness through the one race (yévog) the 
nation of Jews. 

4. The one who loves God will also love every man (e.g. OG 
3:42). 


It is against this background we must see his statements concerning 
Israel or the Jews generally. He may look upon Israel as an orphan 
nation, a fact that indicates social tension perhaps referring to the 
politically tense situation of the Alexandrian Jews in the fourth decade 
cE—as also seen in the edict from Claudius (see chapter 3) but there 
is also a universalism that may balance the overall picture of his 
general attitude towards ‘others’. 


8.1.4 Conclusion: mixed tension 


For the overall purpose of this study, it is interesting to observe that 
Philo clearly defines the relationship between God and the Jewish 
nation as a relationship primarily between God and all humans. 
Philo’s stated philanthropy in fact includes all men—even the much- 
criticised Egyptians—although there is evidently a wide difference 
between his attitudes towards the Egyptians who worship animals 
and the Greeks with a philosophical understanding of God as the 
Final Cause. He contends that the Jewish law is superior to the law 
of other nations, and the Romans under Gaius are consequently crit- 


? “But God has subject to Him not one portion of the universe, but the whole 
world and its parts, to minister as slaves to their master for every service that He 
wills’ (Mos. 1:201). 
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icised for their lack of understanding of the special role of the tem- 
ple and the synagogues. Philo admires virtue wherever he finds it, 
and in some instances, it seems that it is the abuse of the Gentile 
festivals rather than the festivals themselves and the expressed poly- 
theism that are criticised. 

Certain passages like Spec. 2:165, may be used to demonstrate 
that Philo looks upon contemplative philosophy to be an adequate 
worship of the one God. But on the other hand, severe criticism of 
polytheism and of any worship of animals or any other parts of the 
creation is clearly stated. This semi-acceptance of a non-Jewish philo- 
sophical understanding of God and Philo’s claim that there is only 
one single God, the Creator, his acceptance of a symbolic under- 
standing of the Mosaic Law and his stress on the literal character 
and consequences of the Law, may seem contradictory to us. Philo 
also presents a two-sided picture of his relationship to ‘others’: he is 
inclusive towards some non-Jewish understandings of God and exclu- 
sive to others. 

The ‘priesthood model’ that Philo presents as model for the situ- 
ation of Israel in the world, turns out to be a model that well explains 
his and his fellow Jews’ position in Alexandria, or at least how he 
himself wanted it to be. As there are particular rules for the priest 
within the Jewish nation, there are particular rules for the Jews 
among other people, for example the prohibition of eating pork. 
People belonging to other nations, perhaps even Egyptians, may 
become a member of this universal priesthood through proselytism. 
We must also bear in mind the conclusions of many Philo scholars 
today, that Philo cannot be taken to be an allegorising philosopher 
without any contact with Palestinian Judaism. On the contrary—he 
does support the temple, he reads the scriptures literally, and the 
allegorical understanding of the temple does not imply that he has 
abrogated any part of the Law according to his own view. His state- 
ments concerning social relationships and of what we today call 
‘others’ describe, in fact, a similar relationship between literal and 
symbolic understanding of the Law. Although there is a universal 
outlook on the relationship to the Gentiles, this relationship is described 
as depending on Israel and her special relationship to God. 

In a comparison with John and the universal role of Jesus, I have 
observed differences in relation to the universal role of the temple 
and the role of the Jews. John and Philo have particularly one aspect 
in common in this respect, i.e. while Philo points to the particular 
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role of Jews for the world, John points to the particular role of the 
Messiah, Jesus for the world. Despite this essential difference, there 
is a similar variation of tensions in their relationship to ‘others’. Both 
Philo and John write about groups in a way that reflects low ten- 
sion. Both have traumatic events behind them (pogrom, ejection/ 
persecution) that govern their understanding and presentation. In 
some ways, therefore, Philo bears witness to a story parallel to that 
of the Gospel of John in a sociological perspective; there is a strong 
effort to be accepted on the one hand, and a subsequent disap- 
pointment when met with refutation on the other. 


8.2 SocraL RELATIONSHIPS IN QUMRAN WRITINGS 


8.2.1 The Uniqueness of the Community 


I shall study aspects of presented social relationships to ‘others’ in 
the Qumran community by briefly analysing the use of some notions 
found in its writings concerning attitudes towards ‘others’ like Gentiles, 
other nations, proselytes and foreigners as well as attitudes reflected 
in internal designations and rules.” 

In many of the core manuscripts, however, notions for such groups 
of people are not employed, and social relationships in these writ- 
ings must be studied in other ways and indirectly. Their social rela- 
tionships to ‘outsiders—and we should rather speak of ‘outsiders’ 
than ‘others’ where Qumran writings are concerned form a part 
of a discussion of these Dead Sea Scrolls aiming at a comparison 
with the results of the investigation from the Gospel of John and 
the writings of Philo. In this way, I also hope to gain a better view 
of the character of the Qumran community. As stated earlier, the 
Qumran community seems to be a society in high tension with its 
surroundings, and we may expect a similar degree of tension as with 
the Johannine community. However, my analysis will demonstrate 
an essential difference between the Johannine and the Qumran com- 
munity when it comes to tension. 

Scholars have discussed the uniqueness of the Qumran commu- 
nity concerning organisational patterns and patterns of protest. Hengel 


5% The scholarly Qumran discussions have not focused much on this subject lately, 


perhaps due to the questions raised with the release of new 4O fragments, but the 
Issue is not forgotten, see Deines (1994). 
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(1974a) argues that, in accordance with the dualistic picture of history, 
the Teacher in the Dead Sea Scrolls and his followers advocated 
an abrupt separation from all the ‘sons of wickedness’ (1974a:228). 
They also separated from all the opponents of the movement among 
their own people, and still more all non-Jews. In the face of ten- 
dencies towards Hellenistic influence, the Essenes ‘held the view that 
only rigorous separation from everything godless could meet the 
demands of the imminent time of salvation’ (1974a:228). Hengel also 
claims that ‘its members were aware that they had chosen a form 
of community life that was not in the Old Testament’ (1974a: 
244—245)! 

Nevertheless, some observations indicate that there were similar 
social phenomena in the time of the Qumran community (about 170 
BCE-70 СЕ). Schmidt (1994) argues that there are biblical models for 
the Yahad in the prophetic examples of protest." Community models 
may also be found outside Judaism. Weinfeld (1986) argues that there 
were some Hellenistic-Roman parallels to the central organisational 
issues of the Qumran group. This again only demonstrates its unique- 
ness among Jewish groups at that time. Even if they did not have 
exact biblical organisational models, they might have been influenced 
by Hellenistic patterns for guilds and associations, he argues and 
finds resemblance at various points, both in terminology and in prac- 
tice. Weinfeld (1986:21—23) also includes an evaluation of their recruit- 
ment politics and finds the following five elements in the process of 
accepting new members into the Qumran community: 


The examination: 1OS 6:14, 

the registration in the Yahad: 1QS 5:23, 
the decision by lot: 1OS 6:16, 

the oath: 1OS 5:18, and 

submitting private property: 1OS 6:18ff. 


[epe hem 


?! See my above references to the debate concerning the model of the commu- 
nity (Schmidt 1994; Lemche 1998). 

? See also my chapter 5. In the prophetic tradition, there were two main mod- 
els that explain their reactions: 1. the exile model of Ezekiel and 2. the exodus 
model of Isaiah (Schmidt 1994:1349). Lemche (1996; 1998:192-193) also argues in 
favour of biblical models saying that it is obvious that some of the Oumran writ- 
ings followed the pattern laid out in the biblical literature. 
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Weinfeld argues that these patterns were common within religious 
associations of Ptolemaic Egypt; those of the Hellenistic and Roman 
worlds were likewise based on similar ordinances (1986:24—26). Similar 
patterns are also found in Persia. Weinfeld (1986:71) criticises Schiff- 
man (1983) for regarding these traits as unique for the Qumran com- 
munity. Klinghardt (1994:252) also argues that in regard to genre 
and contents, the closest parallels to the Serek are statutes of Hellenistic 
associations and that the community can be seen as a ‘synagogue 
community’. Anyway, there are clearly other properties that were spe- 
cial for the Qumran Community. Stegemann (1992b:108ff) points 
to four significant peculiarities of the Qumran Essenes at the time, 
ie. their common meals, their purificatory ritual bath, their hierar- 
chy and their particular rules concerning admission of new members. 

We see that there are reasons to believe that the community was 
unique in some ways, although similarities can be found, both in 
organisational pattern and nature of protest. The starting point for 
my textual analysis is the main descriptions in 1OS of the members 
of the Yahad and those to which they opposed or the ‘outsiders’, 
and to detect possible relations between these categories (self-description 
and social relationships). 


8.2.2  Self-Description and Internal Rules in the Serek 


1QS uses several terms that describe its originator(s). The most impor- 
tant self-designation 1s naturally Yahad, 77 (e.g. IOS 5:1-2), which 
might be translated as ‘community’, but with other possible transla- 
tions, such ‘as union’ (see chapter 3). Yahad seems to designate the 
whole community and not just parts of it, and may be placed in 
combinations such as e.g. ‘men of the community’, ITT "wis (105 
5:1) and ‘community of God’, 5% 77 (1OS 1:12). Further, the text 
uses designations relating to members such as ‘the many’, W277, 
‘men of God's lot? 9% 27 "UN, and ‘sons of the eternal society’, 
ony TIO 73. It even likens these men to ‘sons of heaven’, DW 732, 


in the phrase “Не unites their assembly to the sons of heavens’.** 


* The relationship in CD is described by P. Davies (1996:164) who finds that 
the community behind the CD was ‘sectarian’ in a sociological sense. 

* pn (1OS 6:7, 8, 9); ow 57) WIAs ‘men of God's lot’ (LOS 2:2-3); and also 
EY» TO 722 ‘sons of the eternal society’ (1OS 2:25); DW 733 ‘sons of heaven’ 
ПОБ 11:8). Weinfeld (1986:14) argues that F`27 is identical with the TU in its 
meaning. In some manuscripts, other designations are in use: ‘congregation’, TTY 


(1OSa 1:1), see Schürer (1979:275); Weinfeld (1986:13ff); Cross (1995:161). 
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m2 is a key word for them in 105 and also elsewhere. The expres- 
sion ‘covenant before God’, 28 55 maa (1OS 1:16), for instance, 
the covenant is not looked upon as a covenant between individuals, 
but as a collective covenant valid for all.” Their exclusiveness is indi- 
cated when they declare that they look upon themselves as ‘selected 
ones of humankind’, cf. EN "TNA (105 11:17). 

Designations like these are of course informative, and they indi- 
cate a community with a high degree of self-consciousness. In a socio- 
logical perspective, the auto-designations connected to divine power 
are designations with a high order of social legitimating. Seen iso- 
lated, however, these designations are not particularly informative 
concerning the social character of the group as long as we cannot 
relate them to their internal rules and sanctions, as well as to ex- 
ternal relationships. 

The rules and sanctions described as authoritative for this group 
mostly demonstrate a harsh attitude. The ‘levites’ are to curse ‘all 
the men of the lot of Belial’, 2y°72 971) "wx MD (1OS 2:4—5), in 
accordance with the curses in Deut 27:14ff The rules are, however, 
internal rules; those who break the rules are cursed, for instance by 
urging ‘may he be cut off from the midst of all the sons of light’, 
Ts 05 бз тй moi (105 2:16)—in a context of curses running 
from 1QS 2:11-17. K. Weber (1994) argues that these curses have 
an obvious eschatological character and that T3 N72] should be under- 
stood in the same manner, and therefore does not imply total ex- 
communication from the community. This is also in accordance with 
similar passages in 1QS that refer to punishments, see e.g. 1O5 6:26; 
7 (punished) and 1QS 6:25; 7:3, 5, 18; 8:24 (excluded and expelled). 
Declination or expulsion from the group is also described in 1OS 
2:25—3:6. A person unwilling to follow the rules and the program 
of the community is described as walking ‘in the stubbornness of his 
heart 129 MTW (1OS 5:4). The internal organisation is described 
in 1OS 6:1ff, for instance, in the prescription saying that if ten men 
are gathered there should always be a priest among them (105 


5 СЕ also ‘the sons of his covenant’ 1QM 17:8. The covenant is called ‘new’ 
wan (‘new covenant in the land of Damascus’) in CD 6:19; 8:21; 19:33b; 20:12; cf. 
1QpHab 2:3, see Cross (1995:160). 

3% The expression may also refer to Israel more generally, but see the expression 
‘the proper heirs to the covenant’ (CD 8:17). Other designations might be more 
informative: They looked upon themselves as the MNW ‘remnant’ (see CD 1:4; 
1QH 14:8; IOM 13:8). 
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6:3-4a). IOS 6-9 concern many internal relationships and rules, 
punishments for e.g. lying (105 6:24ff) and blasphemy (105 7:1), 
exclusion and punishment for having spoken angrily to a priest (1OS 
7:3). The one who betrays the community 'shall never return to the 
community council’, "ТТЛ NSD 5 DW Ww)» (LOS 7:24—26) and again 
later: ‘(for all) those who deviate from the path’, 77 "7710 D 5» 
(1OS 10:20-21), there will be no mercy from God.” 

The process of exclusion from the movement or from the inner 
circle is also seen from 105 7:3 and 8:21b—23a, the latter pointing 
to the fact that “anyone of them who breaks a word of the law of 
Moses impertinently or through carelessness will be banished from 
the Community council and shall not return again. As indicated 
above, however, the exclusion passages do not always refer to a total 
excommunication from the community, only exclusion from parts of 
it. The offenders may return, at least to a certain degree (e.g. 1OS 
8:25-26). This means that the group not only was eager to recruit 
new members, its members may also have tried to keep those who 
broke the rules within the community. 

As a designation for members in highly negative notions is ‘spirit 
of deceit’, row m^ (1OS 4:9), consisting of all kind of regrettable 
acts and physical defects (105 4:9-11) and they are accordingly 
named ‘men of deceit’, cf. 777 Wis (105 9:8). In the rules for the 
‘Inspector’, VVN, it says that he is to have ППО "DN OY OW ГО 
‘everlasting hatred for the men of the pit. (105 9:21b-22a). The 
expression ПЛО "Wis ‘men of the pit’, is repeated (105 9:22; 10:19), 
and the text may use negatively loaded words like ‘unjust men’, cf. 
DW WN (lOS 10:20) to describe those who break the rules. 

All these designations mentioned above are probably for internal 
use, but demonstrate high demands and standards. A complete list 
of all rules and sanctions is not necessary for my purpose. Both the 
self-designations and internal relationships point towards a group with 
strict rules and sanctions. They also indicate that this is a text whose 


? See also 1OS 7:24ff about expulsion from the council: {...} However, any- 
one who has been in the Community council {...} for ten full years. {...} and 
whose spirit reverts to betray the Community and go away from the presence of 
the Many in order to walk in the stubbornness of his heart, will never return to 
the Community council 1QS 10:20—21: ‘I shall not sustain angry resentment for 
those who convert from iniquity, but shall have no mercy for all those who devi- 
ate from the path.’ 
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concrete regulations existed in and for a community and that often 
grew out of the life of the community as ad hoc rules. To gain a 
clearer picture of the community we shall also have to further study 
their external relationships. 


8.2.3 External Relationships in 105 


Even more illustrating than these designations for internal use are 
passages that deal with newcomers. We find several descriptions of 
the movements from the outside to the inside. The expression ‘(those 
who) freely volunteer’, cf. DITT or D277 is used quite often (see 
1OS 1:7, 11; 5:1, 6, 8, 10, 21, 22; 6:13) and the volunteered action 
is in this way redundantly expressed and stressed. ‘The possibility to 
enter the community for new members is demonstrated otherwise in 
expressions like “all those who enter into the rule of community, 
"mn 7702 msan AD (105 1:16) and in ‘when someone enters the 
covenant’, M722 mm ND (105 5:20) and then the testing ‘year after 
year’ (IOS 5:24) and decision by lot is prescribed. The result is 
announced as ‘he shall be included or excluded’, PNT ^w ATP” (LOS 
6:16), and then the newcomer is tested for two years. It is thus indi- 
cated in these passages that this community did recruit new members— 
an observation that in itself indicates a group that was interacting with 
their socio-cultural milieu in some way or were not totally exclusive. 

In the designations expressing a dualism, the main term is the 
metaphor ‘light/darkness’, and a similar expression is also found in 
the entire comparative material in this investigation (John, Philo, 
and Qumran) and thus suitable for comparison, not only to the 
Gospel of John but also to several New ‘Testaments writings, as schol- 
ars often have observed.” Almost at the very start of the manuscript 
(105$ 1:9-10) the dualistic terms ‘sons of light and sons of darkness’ 
C 2 and also TWIN 715, are presented and are repeated in the 
columns 1QS 1—4 апа 105 10 (and see also 1OM). The metaphors 
are applied in several ways. In 105 2:11-17, those who do not 
wholeheartedly join the ‘sons of light’ (1OS 2:16) are cursed. In 105 
3:3, it is stated that such persons take darkness as paths of light, 
TS 2005 wa TWIN, and in 1QS 3:13 the ‘sons of light’ are to be 


38 Bauckham (1997:279) points to the fact that the dualistic language not only 
links the Gospel of John to the scrolls; the ‘sons of light’ or ‘children of light’ are 
also found in Lk 16:8; Eph 5:8; 1 Thess 5:5, in addition to Jn 12:36. 
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instructed about general anthropology, or the nature of ‘all the sons 
of man’, cf. WN ^33 22. In 1QS 3:20-21, the dualistic frame is 
employed as the Prince of Lights governs the sons of justice, ie. 
those who walk in the paths of light, while the Angel of Darkness 
rules over the sons of deceit, i.e. those who walk in paths of dark- 
ness. The paths of darkness are also mentioned in 1OS 4:11 and 
the spirit of deceit that follows this path 1s described in detail in the 
previous lines. 1QS 10:2 speaks of ‘vigils of darkness’, TWIN "120%. 
Without doubt, this dualistic set of notions ‘ight and darkness’ is 
the most essential expression of the negative attitude of the com- 
munity towards ‘outsiders’. The ‘sons of light are however, not 
described as perfect in principle, the Angel of Darkness may cause 
the ‘sons of light’ to fall (cf. the expression WWT? іп 1OS 3:24) and 
deviation from the path is reckoned as a possibility (105 10:21). 

In the description of segregation, selection and conflict we see that 
the community accentuates the conflict, cf. 27» DNP (105 4:17-18), 
e.g. there is ‘a violent conflict concerning God's decrees since there 
are different opinions of it, cf. the expression Dnm T N12 ND 
‘since they do not walk together’. Thus, they are to be separated 
and segregated from the other side of the conflict (LOS 4:22; 5:1-2, 
10, 18; 8:11, 13; 9:5-6; 11:7, 16).? The selection of members fol- 
lows a divine plan (1OS 4:25). The reason for their sin is their lack 
of knowledge: ‘and every matter hidden from Israel’ (207 nom 
537 2321 105 8:11) that are found by the Inspector. It is also stated 
that ‘futile are all these who do not know his covenant’, 1°72 
DN 1077 N12 UON MD ооп (105 5:19). 

In the description of a universal perspective, the text includes the 
members with all men to a certain degree. The meaning of PNW 
is however, ambiguous, it could denote the whole nation or the whole 
community (the entire movement). In 1QS 1:22 and 23, the theme 
is the sin of Israel, but there is nothing in the subsequent confes- 
sion indicating whether the covenanters act on behalf of themselves 
or the whole nation. In 1QS 2:22, the theme of the passage in con- 
text is related to internal matters and should not be understood 
universally. In 105 5:5-6, the reference is probably inclusive ‘in 


? These passages all contain prescriptions of the segregation, e.g. 1OS 5:1b-2a 


says: "They should keep apart from the congregation of the men of injustice’, and 
1OS 9:5b-6 ‘at that moment the men of the Community shall set apart a holy 
house for Aaron etc.". 
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order to lay a foundation of truth for Israel, for the Community of 
the eternal covenant’, an observation strengthened by the next sen- 
tence ‘they should make atonement for...the house of truth in 
Israel and by 105 6:13 ‘and to any in Israel that freely volunteer’. 

In the manifesto of 1OS 8:4; 8:12; 9:3 and 6, there is nothing 
that prevents a more universal understanding of the word. ‘All man’ 
in a universal meaning is presented on several places. The two spir- 
its mentioned in 105 3:18 refer to every man on earth since the text 
refers to God's creation of man (‘he created man’, WIN КОЛ TNYT), 
1OS 3:17), an expression that refers back to 3:13: ‘all the sons of 
man’ (DW ^33 212). There are universal paths in 105 4:2 ‘and these 
are their paths in the world’ (22703 77277 now) while a further de- 
scription in 105 4:15-16 says that this concerns the ‘history of all 
men’, cf. ws 729 о гп. 

Several expressions are used to say that members and ‘outsiders’ 
аге human beings on equal terms; they belong to the 7/27 TO ‘assem- 
bly of worms’, and win °2717 ‘those who walk in darkness’ (1OS 
11:10). The confession of sin at the beginning of the scroll (1QS 
1:24ff) and a similar confession presented in a larger scale at the 
end (1OS 11:9ff) present the covenanter by saying that ‘I belong to 
evil humankind, to the assembly of the unfaithful flesh" in 105 11:9: 
шр TWA moo ng OTN? "Nh. When it comes to certain basic char- 
acteristics, the covenanter despairs as he likens himself with the rest 
of the humankind. There is a difference, however, since he wants 
to be freed from the basic human conditions: ‘in his justice he will 
cleanse me from the uncleanness of the human being and from the 
sin of the sons of man’ in 105 11:14-15: 


OTS ID SOT) WIS mms rne" npa. 


We may conclude that on one hand the auto-designations and the 
internal rules demonstrate the awareness of uniqueness in the group. 
'The terms in use all point towards a highly conscious notion of the 
members as members of a particular group, but do not explicitly 
reveal the view of the members towards ‘outsiders’. In designations 
of non-members, we find a particularly negative attitude. In the 
expressions about the relationship between described insiders and 
outsiders, we find several attitudes that strengthen the impression of 
a separatist and elitist group. The dualistic category of ‘light and 
darkness’ expresses a detachment between themselves and those 
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outside making the group well aware of the existence of a conflict. 
There is, however, also a need for purification of the members, a 
feature of the texts that softens the impression gained from the dual- 
istic terms and negative characterisations of ‘others’. 


8.2.4 ‘Outsiders’ in Other Texts 


Other passages in the Dead Sea Scrolls outside the Serek (1QS) may 
be divided into two kinds: a purely exclusive attitude and a less 
exclusive one. The purely exclusive position is indicated by the state- 
ments attesting a negative attitude towards ‘outsiders’. The less exclu- 
sive position is indicated by those attesting a more positive attitude. 

At certain points, we find universal aspects in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
for instance in the expression ‘all men’ that points to a universal 
category into which some texts include the members of the group. 
The division between themselves and ‘outsiders’ is likewise not cat- 
egorical in every respect, a conclusion that is also indicated by the 
identification of themselves as part of the darkness. At some places, 
we find expressions that speak of portions of light and darkness. ‘The 
grading of people may be further derived from the fragments 
4QHoroscope (40186 and 40561/40Ног ar) again indicating a less 
rigid division of ‘insiders’ and ‘outsiders’. ‘These fragments from cave 
4 suggest the very important idea that the originators operate with 
portions of light and darkness within a man. If the portions of light 
are larger than the portions of darkness, it means that some men 
are determined to salvation and might become a member of the 
community." 

This could mean that the Yahad was grading people according 
to these theories, and most important of all: it means that the theory 
of man and social boundaries were not rigidly dualistic. This assump- 
ton also indicates that the community was more accepted by their 
social-cultural environment than the strict ‘sectarian’ model suggests, 
an observation that 1s also in accordance with the impressions gained 
from the classical Essene sources (see above). 


1 See Martínez and Barrera (1995:37—38) where Martínez comments on the frag- 
ments 4Q186/4QHoroscope and 4Q561/4QHor ar. 40186 says for instance “His 
spirit has six (parts) in the house of light and three in the pit of darkness’ (frag. 1, 
2:7—8), “His spirit has [ei]ght (parts) in the house [of darkness], and one in the 
house of light’ (frag. 1,3:5—6), see Martínez and Tigchelaar (1997:380—383; 1998: 
1116-1119). 
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The question of the attitude of the Qumran community towards 
Gentiles has been much discussed the past ten years. ‘This question 
is of major importance. Hengel (1994) argues that the Gentiles were 
essential to, and not external from, the process of determining the 
identity of self in the early Jewish and Christian communities. ‘The 
discussion seems, however, to follow ideological preferences, to an 
unacceptable degree." Е. P. Sanders (1985:212ff) pointed out how 
the picture of the Gentiles in the Old Testament/Tanak is not as 
negative as the traditional Christian picture wants it to be. There is 
a wide range of attitudes in the Prophets that also can be traced in 
later Jewish traditions and rabbinical material, except for the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Goncerning the Qumran community, Deines (1994) 
argues that the national particularism is not to be taken as expres- 
sion of a fundamental xenophobia, but as being connected to the 
knowledge of God’s acting in history. However, he also concludes: 
‘Wer aber solcherart die eigene Vervollkommung zur Bedingung der 
Möglichkeit göttlichen Handelns macht, schliesst auf Dauer alle 
Heiden von Gottes Nahe aus’ (1994:87). Fronrobert (1995) criticises 
Hengel, Deines, and others for employing the old Christian polemics 
of Israel’s election as the criterion in their judgement of the situation: 


Perhaps not intentionally so, but where the problem of universalism 
is formulated as whether God has an unmediated relationship with all 
of humankind or only with Israel (pp. 26, 87—88), the old theological 
polemics against Israel’s chosenness lurk in the background. 


She notes that in such instances Christian universalism is still held 
up as the model for the analysis of early Jewish texts. By compar- 
ing three kinds of practices, both from the Gospel of John and the 
writings of Philo and Qumran on an equal level, I hope to avoid 
hidden polemics. Again, I have to emphasise that my aim is not to 
track the historical reference to the notions of ‘outsiders’, but to track 
the general social attitude useful in a sociological comparison with 
the Gospel of John. 

There is no mention of proselytes in 1OS, for example in the 
description of the hierarchy in 1QS 2:19ff—a passage where one 
would expect to find it if proselytes were allowed into the commu- 


nity. Beall (1988:36) uses 1QS 1:21-23; 6:13-14; 1OSa 1:1; CD 4:2, 


M See particularly the articles in Feldmeier and Heckel (1994) by Hengel (1994) 
and Deines (1994), but also Stegemann (1992b). 
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4 to argue that this passage limits the acceptance of members to 
Jews in a way that does not include Gentiles. Diflerent passages can 
be presented that argue both in favour of and against the assumption. 
In some passages outside 1QS, we also find statements probably 
reflecting a very negative attitude towards non-members or ‘outsiders’. 
Some examples suffice to demonstrate the case. 

There are negative references to proselytes when the texts speaks 
of Moses in relation to Exod 15:17-18 in 4OFlor: 


This (refers to) the house into which shall never enter [... for] ever 


either an Ammonite, or a Moabite, or a bastard, or a foreigner, or a 


proselyte, never, because his holy ones are еге’. 


The house (727) is an interpretation of Exod 15:17-18 that pri- 
marily refers to the temple but may have been interpreted as the 
community or as the sanctuary of men DTN Wp (see for instance 
my comments in chapter 5). 4QOrdinances (40159) 2—4:2 seems to 
argue against contact with Gentiles saying that “They are [no]t to 
serve gentiles’, and in 11OTemple (110T/11O19) 48:11-12 there 
is a warning against the practice of Gentiles ‘And you shall not do 
as the gentiles do: they bury their dead in every place’. In CD 
11:14b-15, the author writes that ‘no-one «should stay? in a place 
close to gentiles on the sabbath’. The passage reveals an exclusive 
attitude, but on the other hand also indicates that Gentiles do not 
represent the same problem on other days.” 

4QMMT (40394 Halakhic Letter? declares that ‘[None] of the 
wheat of the Gentiles shall be brought into the temple". Although 
the manuscript is fragmented and the overall context of the letter 
makes the statement somewhat difficult to catch, it certainly presents 
strict purity principles. 11QT 57:15b-17 argues against mixed mar- 
riages for the king: 


And he shall not take a wife from among all the daughters of the 
nations, but instead take for himself a wife from his father’s house 
from his father’s family. 


? 4OFlor 1, 1:3-4, see Martínez and Tigchelaar (1997:353). 

5 See Deines (1994) on CD 11:12, 14. 

* 40MMT A. The composite text is arranged by Oimron and Strugnell (1994) 
in DJD series, 10:1-117. C£. Martínez and Tigchelaar (1998:791) who reconstructs 
and translates ‘[...] and they defile it: you shall not eat] of the wheat of [the 
Gen]üles, [and it shall not] be brought into the temple’ (3-7, 1:7-8). 
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In the War Scroll ПОМ), the ‘nations’ is a notion describing the 
enemy, but it is not further stated what this meant for the Qumran 
community. We do find statements saying that the other peoples or 
nations, at least the wicked ones, are to be conquered in war. ТОМ 
12:11 encourages Israel to ‘strike the peoples [073], your foes’ and 
1QM 14:7 says that ‘By the perfect ones of the path all the wicked 
peoples shall be destroyed’. Josephus writes that the Essenes all were 
Jews by birth and in so doing, he indicates that this was not the 
case with other groups.” The history writer is probably right since 
the description is understandable when we consider it in relation to 
their strict rules of purity, but we cannot for that reason infer that 
they lived in isolation. These statements above all demonstrate a 
negative attitude towards Gentiles and other nations, but do not nec- 
essarily mean that they forbid intercourse with ‘outsiders’ on a daily 
basis even though this might have been an ideal. 

We also locate а more incluswe attitude in statements in some writ- 
ings, especially in the Damascus Document. These statements can 
be seen as necessary practical accommodations, but also as a principle 
resulting from social accommodation. CD 12:6b says that ‘He is not 
to stretch out the hand to shed the blood of one of the gentiles for 
the sake of riches and gain’. CD 12:8b 9 also claims that: ‘no one 
should sell an animal, or a clean bird, to the gentiles lest they sacrifice 


them’. CD 14:3ff demonstrates an inclusion of proselytes: 


Rule of the assembly of all the camps. All of them shall be enlisted 
by their names; the priest first, the levites second, the children of Israel 
third, and the proselyte fourth; and they shall be inscribed by their 


[na]mes, each one after his brother; the priest first, the levites second, 
the children of Israel third and the proselyte fourth. 


Thus, Stegemann (1992b:128) points to the fact that CD 14:3-6 
twice mentions proselytes among the members, and that this fact 
does not approve of the claim of Josephus regarding the covenan- 
ters’ views of Gentiles. The use of the notion in 4QFlor 1, 1:4 (see 
above) may be looked upon as in accordance with the statement of 


5 «pítov бё, О Sh xoi oke? osuvótnta бокеїу, Eoonvol KaAodvtat, Tovdaior 


uèv yévog бутес̧, «tA. апа third] The Essenes have a reputation for cultivating 
peculiar sanctity. Of Jewish birth, etc.’ (Josephus Bell. 2:119). 

© This passage not only indicates a positive attitude towards the temple as І 
argued in chapter 5, but also towards Gentiles. 
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Josephus, but the reference to ‘the house’ (7277) is ambiguous, and 
the assertion of Stegemann may very well be correct. Steudel (1994:31) 
translates à to German ‘Proselyt’ in CD 14:4, 6; Dimant (1986:170) 
translates in the same way. Knibb (1987:260) wonders: ‘Perhaps what 
is at issue here is exclusion from full membership’ and P. Davies 
(1994:75) would also translate ‘proselyte’ but thinks of one in the 
process of initiation, not a non-Jew. Stegemann (1992b:128) argues, 
on the other hand, that ‘nobody can doubt that this ger designates 
proselytes, i.e. members of the community who were born as gen- 
tiles.’ Obviously, some scholars do doubt that, see Beall (1988:37), 
but the insecurities concerning the reference of the term are them- 
selves interesting from my point of view. 

In a fragment from cave 1, we find an almost universal attitude. 
ІО Муѕсепеѕ (1027, 1OMyst) 1, 1:8bff says concerning the nations 
(en: 


Do not all nations loathe sin? And yet, they all walk about under its 
influence. Does not praise of truth come from the mouth of all nations? 
And yet, is there perhaps one lip or one tongue which persists with 
it? What people would wish to be oppressed by another more pow- 
erful than itself? Who would wish to be sinfully looted of its wealth? 
And yet, which is the people not to oppress its neighbour? Where is 
the people which has not looted [another] of its wea[lth? . . .]." 


If this fragment represents social attitudes of the Yahad, the last sen- 
tence indicates that the community was not generally hostile towards 
all ‘outsiders’. In 4OpNah (40169) 3-4, 2:8-9, the proselytes are 
also seemingly included, indicating that these were not disregarded 
in every way: 
[Its] interpretation [con]cerns those who misdirect Ephraim, who with 
their fraudulent teaching and lying tongue and perfidious lip misdirect 


many; kings, princes, priests and people together with the proselyte 
attached to them. 


Moreover, CD 6:21 expresses a philanthropic wish to help ‘others’: 
‘for each to love his brother like himself; to strengthen the hand of 
the poor, the needy and the foreigner; for each to seek the peace’. 


1 See Hengel (1974a:220; 1974b:145, n. 711) who points to the implicit Hellenistic 
influence here in this passage of 1027. 
% See Deines (1994) on CD 12:6-11. 
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Here the foreigner is positioned among the ‘outsiders’ to whom one 
is to show mercy. A similar inclusive attitude is found in 11ОТ 
40:5. Regardless of the actual reference to ‘foreigner’ in these pas- 
sages, the inclusive attitude is evident. 

Examples of a more exclusive attitudes is found in 4QOrdinances 
and 4OFlor,? and a reluctant attitude towards foreign rulers is evi- 
dent in ПОТ.” Parts of 4QFlor might indicate that they could have 
contact with foreigners without fearing God's punishment, but they 
are warned that the strangers might lead them away from God.” 
Many of these examples have biblical models, see e.g. Deut 17:14ff. 
Nevertheless, it is important that these rules and commandments are 
re-stated in this way, and although we are not able to detect their 
reference, their meanings are more or less clear in connection with 
a study of social characteristics in comparison with John and Philo. 

Other examples could be presented, but these suffice to demon- 
strate that the negative attitudes first observed are softened and that 
the general impression gained from other passages reflects a more 
modest view concerning the social relationships of this community, 
at least some time during its history. 


8.2.5 Inclusive or Exclusive? 


The notions ‘others’ and ‘outsiders’ were introduced to have general 
concepts that describe social relationships behind the writings. There 
are two main pictures of the community drawn by Qumran scholars. 


* 1019 ‘[...] You shall make a thi[r]d courtyard [...] [...] to their daugh- 
ters and for foreigners, who were bor[n ...] etc.’ where the foreigners are included, 
cf. 4OFlor 1, 1:3-4. 

5 4QOrdinances? (40513) 1-2, 2:1-2 ‘to let them touch the pure [ho]ly food, 
for [they are] unclean [...] ladies of sons of foreigners and all fornication which 
[...] he cho[se] for himself, etc.” 4OFlor 1, 1:2ff says that “This (refers to) the house 
which [he will establish] for [him] in the last days, as is written in the book of 
[Moses: “The temple of] YHWH your hands will est[a]blish. YHWH shall reign 
for ever and ever’. This (refers) to the house into which shall not enter [...for] 
ever either an Ammonite, or a Moabite, or a bastard, or a foreigner, or a prose- 
lyte, never, because his holy ones are there.’ 

> (LLQT*) 56:14—15 ‘then you shall set over yourself a king/whom I shall choose./ 
From among your brothers you shall set over yourself a king; you shall not set over 
yourself a foreign man who is not your brother’. 

> In 4Q501 (4QApocryphal Lamentations B), we find bitter lamentations concern- 
ing foreigners [E] in line 1 (Martinez and Tigchelaar 1998:992). See also 1027Myst 
1:8-12. 
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Some regard the external relationships in the Dead Sea Scrolls from 
Qumran as strict and rigid (Hengel, Deines), while others point 
towards the group as being less isolated (Stegemann, Weinfeld). 
'The Qumran passages presented above show also two sets of gen- 
eral attitudes towards ‘outsiders’. 1OS presents generally a very strict 
picture of social relationships when it comes to the attitudes towards 
‘others’, a fact that probably demonstrates the fundamental scepti- 
cism towards ‘others’ in the movement. Nevertheless, the way in 
which 105 presents the ‘outsiders’ and the ways other manuscripts 
present the relation of the alleged community and their environment, 
are ambiguous. In 1QS, the ‘outsiders’ are mostly negatively pre- 
sented. However, the members of the community seem partly to 
place themselves on the same level as the ‘outsiders’ (cf. the con- 
fession of sin). CD is relatively more positive since some of the state- 
ments in this writing bear witness to a merciful attitude and inclusion. 
4QMMT demonstrates positive attitudes towards the addressees, but 
rather negative towards ‘Gentiles’. 1OM and ПОТ are strong in 
their rejection of other nations, while 4QFlor expresses a particu- 
larly negative attitude towards possible ‘outsiders’. ‘The most nega- 
tive attitudes regarding statements dealing with the fate of the ‘nations’ 
are often attached to a language of war—as in 1QM. On a per- 
sonal level, however, the tone does not seem to be that harsh. 
One might solve this problem of ambivalence or mixed attitudes 
in several ways, dependent on the overall understanding of the 
Qumran texts and their discovery. If the caves were parts of a library 
(Cross 1995), various kinds of literature would find their way in. If 
the movement existed for more than 200 years, these Essene writ- 
ings would naturally reflect different stages of development in their 
history. Theoretically, it could also relate to changing addressees of 
the writings. Nevertheless, the positive statements soften the picture 
of a totally insulated movement. We find no extreme xenophobia; 
we do find a possible opening for non-Jews, and even the dualistic 
expressed division of ‘insiders’ and ‘outsiders’ is not totally categorical. 


8.3 SocraL RELATIONSHIPS IN JOHN, PHILO, AND QUMRAN 


Conclusions from the previous and present chapter must reflect the 
fact that in all these text-corpora (John, Philo, and Qumran) we 
find different and even conflicting kinds of statements concerning 
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‘others’, a fact that seems confusing at first, but that might be well 
explained sociologically. 

The common ideological dualism seen in Qumran texts and in 
the Gospel of John points to ideological similarities perhaps also 
reflecting common attitudes and practices. However, the Qumran 
evidence studied above points towards a community of a different 
sort than does the Johannine text. There is a scholarly consensus 
that in the Qumran texts we find reports clearly telling us that the 
stated relationships towards ‘outsiders’ were basically negative and 
at times highly tense. We find some counter evidence that bears wit- 
ness to a general mixture of high and low tension, but the major 
part of the testimonies describes a group in high tension with its 
surroundings. Although the Qumran writings also indicate a certain 
social interaction and accommodation to the society at large, the 
ideological differences are not only marked. There are nevertheless, 
hostile antagonism and expressions referring to a social isolation that 
we do not find to the same degree in Philo and John. 

Comparing these results with the results from my evaluation of 
social relationships in texts of Philo and John, it is easy to conclude 
that these text-corpora share a similar more positive attitude. We 
cannot tell for sure if the Qumranic Yahad accepted proselytes in 
the first century cE, but we know almost for certain that Philo did. 
John does not clearly explain his attitude towards non-Jewish persons 
who were not proselytes, but there are statements that can refer to 
an attitude of invitation to join the faith, much in a similar way to 
Philo when he presents a friendly attitude to some ‘others’. As indi- 
cated by John’s use of words like ‘the Samaritans’ and ‘the Greeks’, 
the community has an open attitude towards these ‘others’. The neg- 
ative expressions in John concerning ‘others’ like ‘Jews’ and ‘the 
world’ find parallels in Philo in other connections as well. Philo dis- 
cards native Egyptians, while John does not mention any particular 
group in that same general way. The relationship towards the ‘Jews’ 
in John is of a special character, and is still well explained by the 
assumption that the community was, or had been, in conflict with 
a local synagogue. 


CHAPTER NINE 


CONCLUSIONS 


9.1 GENERAL RESULTS 


The debate concerning the alleged group behind the Gospel of John 
has mainly been concentrated on explaining idiosyncrasies and an 
exclusiveness seen in the Gospel that suggest a partly isolated and 
segregated community, a description often connected to the ‘sec? 
model. Y have challenged the ‘sectarian’ view on the Gospel while at 
the same üme accepting the Martyn-Brown hypothesis of an expul- 
sion from a local synagogue, and I have presented different socio- 
logical models as alternative explanations for the Gospel background, 
particularly the ‘cult? model. ‘Two relational aspects of the community 
were chosen to test the ‘sectarian’ claim: the relationship to the Jerusalem 
temple and social relationships to named ‘others’ or ‘outsiders’. In addition, I 
have studied its degree of organisational level in an evaluation of 
the existence of a community behind the Gospel (chapter 3). 

In chapter 2, I formulated three guiding sociological questions for 
the investigation: significant are questions regarding tension, inno- 
vation versus refurbishment of traditional practice and belief, and 
the question of stress on similarities and differences. ‘The chosen fea- 
tures (temple and named ‘others’) are naturally not sufficient to pre- 
sent a general and complete picture of the community in relation 
to these sociological questions. Nevertheless, they describe aspects 
that represent essential features in any definition of a ‘sect’: the re- 
lationship to the main institution of the parent body, and the group's 
social boundaries. In addition, they are less discussed in the schol- 
arly debate on the Sitz im Leben (in a broad sense) of the Gospel. 
Other aspects of the group have been touched upon that already 
have a long history in the study of the Gospel: its dualism, Docetism, 
Gnosticism, the relationship towards the synagogue, the ‘Jews’, the 
‘cosmos’, internal love versus external hatred, in addition to or in 
combination with theological features such as those pointing towards 
an esoteric Christology. A total description of the group behind the 
Gospel should include the history of the group, its relation to the 
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‘world’ in general, the social function of the myths, the relationship 
to other Christian groups, the constituency, group organisation, forms 
of worship, etc. Nevertheless, I have argued that my chosen features 
are essential for a description of the social nature of the community 
and for testing the ‘sectarian’ claim. 

The discussion regarding social segregation or isolation of the 
Johannine community has taken two main different directions. Meeks 
(1972) has studied statements reflecting the attitude towards the world 
or society in general with his analysis of the social functions of the 
Redeemer myth. In chapter 1, I presented several objections to this 
‘sectarian’ stance of Meeks. Above all, Meeks was challenged by 
Brown (1979) who evaluated the community’s relationship with other 
Christians and concluded that the Johannine Christians had not bro- 
ken communion with the Christian movement at large. In this way, 
Meeks on the one side and Brown on the other, represent two 
alternative trends or ways of describing the Johannine community, 
seen also in later investigations: 


1. A segregated and exclusive or ‘sectarian’ way, and 
2. a less segregated and exclusive or ‘semi-sectarian’ one. 


Since evidence is so restricted, this discussion of the nature of the 
community should not be studied internally alone, but in compari- 
son with texts from about the same period, i.e. Philo and Qumran 
texts, the nearest examples besides Josephus and the New ‘Testament 
itself. In any discussion of social characteristics, “control groups’ will 
influence the results negatively or positively. The task was not pri- 
marily to see how the ideas of the temple and ‘others’ relate between 
the studied texts, but how the expressed view on the temple may 
be said to reflect a social reality and how different practices may be 
compared between the groups in question even when their texts are 
written in different genres. 

I have argued that the three groups of texts studied evolve three 
different ways of relating to temple Judaism and to ‘others’ that come 
to expression in the formulated reasons for the tension as well as in 
the degree of tension. Moreover, there is a pattern in these relationships 
with John in the middle and with Philo and Qumran on each side: 


a. On a scale from high organisational level to low organisational 
level, the Johannine community may be located in the middle 
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compared to Qumran and Philo as seen in the texts studied 
above. We have the relatively little organised Philo community 
on the one side, and the highly organised Qumran commu- 
nity on the other. We know that the Jewish Alexandrians were 
well organised and probably gathered often in the prayer houses 
or synagogues. The impression gained from my reading of 
Philo’s texts indicates that he was part of this milieu, despite 
his elitism—a view shared by most Philo scholars today. Where 
organisational level is concerned, Philo and John are more sim- 
lar in this respect than Qumran and John. 

b. A similar pattern is also found when we consider the rela- 
tionship to the temple institution. Philo’s attitude towards tem- 
ple Judaism is in one way as ambivalent as John’s. In the end, 
Philo nevertheless demonstrates temple loyalty, a fact that 
demonstrates that the temple institution was generally hard to 
abandon and that turns all kinds of temple criticism less sure 
as arguments for a total temple rejection, even by the Johannine 
Christians. The Qumran community was clearly in more high 
tension with the parent body on this matter than Philo and 
John, but even here, the rejection does not seem to be total. 

c. When it comes to tension in connection with social relationships 
seen in attitudes towards named ‘others’, the Johannine evidence 
may again be located in the middle on the scale, but closer to 
Philo than to Qumran, although they all present mixed tensions. 


The investigation has demonstrated that there are two main chal- 
lenges whose solutions must be found in a description of the Johannine 
community on the basis of these questions and this general pattern. 

On the one hand, we must find a way to combine the multi-shaped 
relational aspects of the community seen in the text. There is a rel- 
atwely low expressed tension towards traditional temple Judaism and 
a mixture of tensions in the external relationships towards non-mem- 
bers, Le. we find statements reflecting a high-tension attitude and 
statements reflecting less tension. The main observations leading to 
this conclusion are: 


1. The particular way of acceptance and re-interpretation of the 
temple ideas found in John, and 

2. the effect of the synagogue conflict including the partly pe- 
jorative use of words like ‘Jews’ and ‘cosmos’, combined with 
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3. an inclusive attitude towards named ‘others’ like Greeks (Gentiles 
or not) and Samaritans. 


This is the ‘both-and’ attitude that makes the Gospel of John appear 
ambivalent to us, but the text reflects more conflicts than school the- 
ory can explain with its stress on ‘discussions’. 

Modern sociological models have been criticised for lack of dis- 
criminatory power, lack of precision and reflection, Christian prejud- 
ice, and other un-stated ideological agendas. Some of the objections 
have been refuted as inaccurate in light of the latest development 
in the sociology of religion. In addition, other objections concern the 
applications of the model only, not the model itself, and can there- 
fore be disregarded by avoiding them. On the basis of my observ- 
ations presented above it is important to find an explanation that 
makes it possible to see the mixture of low, middle and high ten- 
sion in the Gospel in an overall perspective. 

On the other hand, it is also essential to find an explanation that 
may locate and relate my picture of the comparison texts of Philo 
and Qumran to the above described pattern of relationships in John. 


9.2 EARLIER APPLICATIONS OF DIFFERENT ‘SECT’? MODELS 


As I argued in chapter 1 and 2, the application of ‘sect’ models has 
a long history in the sociology of religion and in New ‘Testament 
studies but has been criticised both in sociological and biblical lit- 
erature. The general non-sociological definition of the notion that 1s 
much used in scholarly works often refers to a plain group with both 
a low organisation level and little coercion. This definition is, how- 
ever, methodologically dubious since it reflects an unconscious use 
of the notion and therefore functions arbitrarily. ‘The notion had a 
long history also before it was picked up by early sociologists—a 
history that might explain both its wide range of references and its 
unconscious use by biblical scholars. A semi-sociological application 
is found that refers only to deviant ideas. The problem is not refer- 
ences to ideas, notions, and language as such, but the reductionist 
lack of a wider perspective that is today naturally accompanied by 
a notion shaped and dominated by sociology. Several ‘sectarian’ 
investigations by Johannine scholars were presented. The main prob- 
lem with these studies is that they take the relationship towards the 
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temple Judaism in a too evident and negative way, and that the 
multi-dimensional social relationships to ‘others’ in John are not prop- 
erly included in their analysis. 

In addition to the general problems connected to the ‘sect’? model 
in many biblical studies presented the last 30 years, there are also 
serious problems with Meeks’ (1972) textual analysis and conclusions 
regarding the social nature of the community as ‘sectarian’. First, I 
have made observations that strengthen the theory of a close con- 
nection to the ‘parent body’ through the expressions related to tem- 
ple adherence and in combination with the acceptance of the synagogue 
(seen implicitly in the ejection from the synagogue). The observa- 
tions also confirm a mixture of low and high social tension in rel- 
ation to ‘others’. These observations all point in a different direction 
than the rude ‘sectarian’ categorisation, with a community captured 
in a ‘sectarian’ circle that aggravated its isolation and exclusive pecu- 
liarities also of ideas. Second, the comparison with Philo and Qumran 
reveals similarities and dissimilarities suggesting a pattern making the 
Johannine community appear both less exclusive than Qumran com- 
munity, and more exclusive than Philo and his fellow Alexandrian 
Jews, the Philo community. This comparison is the main reason for 
me to conclude that Meeks’ picture of the Johannine community is 
one-sided. If the level of exclusiveness and segregation of the Johannine 
community was relatively lower than in the Qumran community, 
the ‘sectarian’ notion in connection with John must be reconsidered. 
This conclusion is more in compliance with the semi-‘sectarian’ ten- 
dency in Brown’s thesis (1979). 

My point of departure was the recent development in the sociol- 
ogy of religion concerning new religious movements. I argued that 
there are two promising models today from my point of view, (1) 
the ‘sect? model based on the theories of B. Wilson particularly as 
these are developed by Elliott, and (2) R. Stark and W. Bainbridge’s 
‘sect’? model. 


9.3 Tue ‘Sect’ Мори. BY WILSON AND ELLIOTT 


The most up-to-date evaluation of a ‘sect? model applied to the New 
Testament generally is Elliot's use of Wilson's typology. The appli- 
cation of the traditional way of defining the ‘sect’ by Elliott (e.g. 
1998, 2001) is a theory that is more adaptive to the individual 
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characteristics of the New Testament than earlier formulated ‘sect’ 
theories. I shall consider the Johannine parts of Elhott’s application 
against the main results of my investigation concerning the two main 
issues studied above. 

Ellhotts analysis is particularly interesting in regard to what he 
calls criticism and rejection of the ‘establishment’, the maintenance 
of social cohesion, and the introversionist withdrawal from society 
as well as some of its accompanying ‘sectarian’ strategies. I have 
analysed the question of exclusion and the criticism of the ‘estab- 
lishment’ in relation to the reported synagogue conflict. The ques- 
tion of replacement of institutions is in these texts naturally connected 
to the question of the relationship to the Jerusalem temple. In addi- 
tion, I have studied the question of recruitment and maintenance of 
social cohesion through an evaluation of the attitudes towards ‘oth- 
ers’. Elliott (1998) presents several conclusions from these theories 
on early Christianity that are not in accordance with my observa- 
tons on the particular Johannine evidence. When it comes to ten- 
sion and exclusion, he rightly pictures the tension and its causes. 
There is clear evidence of an increase in social tension and ideo- 
logical difference (e.g. ‘Torah observance, Temple allegiance, harass- 
ment/punishment by Jewish authorities) also in John. As he points 
out, the temple allegiance, or lack of it, is a feature causing tension 
and it 1s indicated in all the gospels. According to my observations, 
however, the demand of temple allegiance 1s not a main issue caus- 
ing severe tension for the Johannine community. While the text indi- 
cates distance to the temple institution, it does not indicate a rejection 
of the temple as institution or of the entire temple Judaism. Moreover, 
the exclusion from the synagogue that the Gospel refers to has to 
be considered within the overall Johannine picture; it was an exclu- 
sion from the synagogue that was not caused by an initial reJection 
of the synagogue by the members of the Johannine community. On 
the contrary, if there were a conflict, it seems rather to be the syn- 
agogue that reacted against the new insights that the community 
presented. 

Concerning recruitment, Elliott rightly sees that the reports of 
recruitment of certain persons and groups in the Gospel of John can 
be characterised as ‘inclusive’. The consequence is that the general 
relationship to ‘others’ cannot be regarded as only exclusive and this 
fact must also be taken into consideration when we discuss the proper 
model. Concerning authenticity, the early church, probably includ- 
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ing the Johannine community, seems to think that it alone embod- 
les the authentic identity of Israel. But at least for the Johannine 
community the claim represents an innovation and thus a very ex- 
traordinary way of fulfilment, clearly different from what is indicated 
in the Qumran writings. In the Gospel of John, there are few signs 
of the type of radical replacement of the temple institution that 
Elliott describes. Generally, the temple was not easily done away 
with by Jews in this period as witnessed by Philo and Qumran (in 
addition to Josephus and several other later Jewish writings). The 
temple had a strong theological and social position, filling more than 
one function. 

An adequate description of the community must be able to explain 
the ambivalent willingness to co-exist in some way as Brown (1979) 
argues. A characterisation of the community must also explain the 
fact that its members were rejected by the synagogue, but at the 
same time explain the fact that the Gospel does not show any traits 
of a rejection of the synagogue. In addition, the characterisation must 
be able to explain the relationship to the temple in a situation where 
the critical statements concerning the temple cannot be seen as 
expressions of a rejection only. The temple was probably destroyed 
when the final version of the Gospel was completed, yet the temple 
institution is for that reason not necessarily uninteresting for the 
community. 

Elhott’s application of the ‘sect’? model explains several of these 
Johannine particularities, but the way he employs this model also 
means that it becomes extremely broad. He seeks to prove the ‘sec- 
tarianism’ of the early church by its openness (1998:292) to other 
nations and cultures, thus operating with a very wide definition of 
‘sect’. He indicates that other Jews were not open in like manner, 
but there are clearly similarities between Philo and John in this mat- 
ter. Since the evidence from Philo points in a similar direction of 
openness, this criterion at least lacks discriminatory power in rela- 
tion to Philo. Nevertheless, the attitudes towards the temple and 
towards ‘others’ are also central features within the set of questions 
asked by Elliott—particularly the questions connected to responses 
to the world describing different ‘sectarian’ sub-categories in Wilson’s 
theory. A combination of the introversionist response, which focuses on 
the renunciation or withdrawal from society both by individuals and 
groups, and the reformist response, which focuses on a reformation of 
the social order according to supernaturally-given insights, seems to 
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be a possible solution to explain the peculiar mixture of tension and 
of relationships in the Gospel. However, even though this solution 
will account for the Qumran evidence, Philo cannot be placed within 
this scheme at all. 

This solution is awkward since expressions of new insights and ex- 
pressions with stress on former traditions reflect two different kinds 
of reform, each with different responses or social consequences. Other 
sociological theory urges us to distinguish between these kinds of 
reform groups. 


9.4 THe ‘Cutt’ MODEL 


9.4.1 А Circular Argument? 


The ‘cult’, ‘cult-sect’, or ‘parent body-cult-sect model has been estab- 
lished from contemporary modern empirical investigations through 
a systematic study of how modern new religions emerge. The ‘church’ 
is the group in low tension with its social environment or the social 
environment of its ‘parent body’; the ‘cult’ and the ‘sect’ are in high 
tension. The ‘cult’ is the social group that represents the beginning 
of a new religion. It is different compared to the traditional order 
as it claims to possess a new revelation or new insight changing the 
traditional one. The ‘sect’ represents splinters from the indigenous 
tradition that will regenerate the old order; it claims to represent the 
authentic, purged, and refurbished tradition (R. Stark and Bainbridge 
1985:23ff).' 

The ‘cult? model is grounded on general perspectives that make 
it potentially relevant for the understanding of the emergence of new 
religious movements elsewhere in other times—such as the first cen- 
tury. The model cannot in itself explain anything in the ancient 
world, but it can help us to understand and find new aspects of the 
texts and their social background. Similarly to Wilson's ‘sect’ cate- 
gories, these categories from the 'cult-sect or “parent body-cult-sect 
model now avoid the objections raised against the typical Christian 
and theological criteria that so often implicitly governed the concept 
of ‘sect’ earlier. 


' Ashton (1991:132) reveals a confusion of concepts in relation to the theories of 
R. Stark and Bainbridge, when he concludes that the Gospel of John tells of the 
birth ‘of a new sect, or, to slant the matter differently, of a new religion’. 
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A methodological problem at this stage of my evaluation is the 
circular argument involved. The ‘cult? model of R. Stark and 
Bainbridge was one of the major starting points for my investiga- 
tion. It is, perhaps, no wonder that it now turns up to correspond 
well with my conclusions. We must remember, however, that circu- 
lar arguments can never be avoided; we can at best only confront 
our results with our presuppositions, a task that is much easier when 
these are made explicit from the beginning. The basic questions to 
the text formulated in chapter 2 are not only a result of the start- 
ing point: these questions have a history in the Johannine scholar- 
ship independent of this model. The relationships towards the ‘parent 
body’ and social relationships to ‘others’ are also essential features 
in any discussion of deviant groups’ characteristics, independent of 
the choice of sociological model, and these relationships are high- 
lighted by the Gospel itself: Elliott’s analysis of the early church as 
‘sectarian’ also demonstrates that these perspectives are not uniquely 
tied to the ‘parent body-cult-sect’? model. 


9.4.2 The Qumran Community Was ‘Sectarian’ 


In my evaluation of the communities in question, I have studied four 
areas (chapter 2) and two issues in particular: 


1. The community’s awareness of being a distinct group, 

2. its relationship to the indigenous tradition represented by the 

temple in Jerusalem, 

its social relationships to ‘others’, and 

4. its social relationships to ‘others’ in an evaluation of its gen- 
eral relational tension. 


es 


In the case of the Yahad seen in Qumran texts, the matter of tem- 
ple relationship and its social consequences offer the essential test 
vis-à-vis the indigenous tradition. One can not say that the Yahad 
was a ‘cult’ if it was representing the same or similar temple cultus 
as the one found in leading parties of Jerusalem, or if it demanded 
a refurbishing of institutions and members and the members isolated 
themselves socially (and perhaps also geographically if we accept a 
strict Oumran Essene hypothesis. I have argued in favour of theo- 
ries saying that the group behind the Qumran texts studied, the 
Yahad, is a distinct group, best demonstrated by their internal rules 
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for membership in the Serek. The Yahad is also a deviant group, 
in that it protested at least against the ruling calendar in the tem- 
ple and probably against all cultic implications of this calendar. The 
transference of the temple functions to the group itself was not the 
reason for their deviance, but came as a result of it. 

The question of separation gives a much more ambiguous impres- 
sion than the question of general deviance. My analysis strengthens 
the theories (e.g. by Stegemann 1992b; 1994) that argue that although 
in opposition to the temple, one cannot say that the group respon- 
sible for the scrolls had broken completely with it and that the com- 
munity therefore had isolated themselves from their fellows and their 
indigenous tradition. The transference of the temple functions does 
not indicate a complete break, and the hostility expressed in the 
texts to everything impure to the cultus did not prevent them from 
arguing by referring to ancient texts saying that one could interact 
with Gentiles. Perhaps the Qumran community even accepted pros- 
elytes. If the transference is to be regarded as an innovation, the 
innovation had clear models in the scriptures and was not the reason 
in itself for their schism with the temple. The Yahad was not a ‘cult’. 

For the Yahad to be a ‘sect’, Stegemann (1992b) thinks that the 
group had to have different halakot than other Jewish group at the 
time, and such halakot did not exist, he claims. According to my 
definition, the group was a ‘sect’ if the texts advocated a refurbished 
set of halakot that the members of the community wanted others to 
accept. Their deviance does not concern what the members of the 
community believed to be the temple religion but rather what the 
members of the community thought was a mere destruction of this 
temple religion, a conflict probably going back to the time of the 
Maccabeans. The negative and dualistic expressions and the ambiva- 
lent impression the texts sometimes give of their attitude towards the 
opponents of the group, the aim of separation and their mostly neg- 
ative attitude towards other nations, foreigners and proselytes, are 
also arguments in favour of defining the Yahad as ‘sectarian’. Moreover, 
the reactions against defilement of the temple may explain their 
expressed attitudes towards ‘others’; it is part of the same paradigm 
of concerns about purity. 

Thus, according to the definition of ‘sect’? by R. Stark and Bain- 
bridge, the Yahad was a ‘sect’; it was a segregated and deviant 
group, wanting to refurbish the ‘mother religion’ or ‘parent body’. 
If it was a main Jewish union, it did not represent the dominating 
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temple Judaism at the time of origin of the texts that I have stud- 
ied or the ideas behind them. This wish to refurbish the temple 
religion does not indicate a total neglect or isolation, and several 
passages present a quite ambivalent temple attitude that should warn 
us against being too categorical. Nevertheless, the degree of tension 
seen in the isolation and the wish for a temple refurbishment at least 
validate the conclusion that the group was ‘sectarian’ according to 
this definition. 


9.4.3 Philo Represents the ‘Parent Body’ 


Obviously, a modern and preconceived model does not always shed 
light on the texts and the social situation, and this is the case when it 
comes to the Alexandrian Jews as Philo in relation to my chosen 
models. 

The ‘parent body-cult-sect model presupposes distinct groups, or 
organised deviant groups. Mainly due to the lack of information both 
in the corpus Philonicum and outside, it is, however, difficult to con- 
clude that Philo was part of such an organised group. The different 
views on the Law, the prescriptions, or the ancestral traditions that 
Philo presents nevertheless strongly indicate different directions among 
these Diaspora Jews of Alexandria. The essential significance of the 
model from R. Stark and Bainbridge in relation to these directions 
is its ability to identify purifying versus innovating tendencies. In re- 
lation to the Johannine and Qumran communities, the analysis of 
Philo’s standpoint has also given valuable help by contrasting the 
evidence from his writings with writings from these other groups. 

In depicting a map of Alexandrian Jewish groups or directions 
(see chapter 3), I pointed to the fact that scholars have found four 
group leanings in the city regarding attitudes towards traditional 
Judaism with 1. neglecting literalists, 2. neglecting allegorists, 3. faith- 
ful allegorists, and 4. faithful literalists. Among both the faithful and 
more unfaithful ones we find literalists and allegorists. Those who 
completely neglected the customs of the indigenous tradition may be 
called ‘apostates’ and these stood on separate wings of the socio-reli- 
gious landscape among the Jews in Alexandria, the literalist ‘apo- 
states’ on one side, and the allegorising ‘apostates’ at the other 
extreme. The groups still operating within the ‘mother religion’ or 
‘parent-body’ are the groups 3 and 4, and the members of the com- 
munity probably all were part of synagogal communities of Alexandria 
in one way or another. 
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The analysis has shown that the Alexandrian groups in question 
had both ‘sectarian’ and “cultic' tendencies in their relationships to 
the indigenous tradition. One group may be designated as ‘cult’, i.e. 
the allegorical negligent ones (or 'apostates). Philo himself and his 
fellows may be designated as a direction or group with some ‘cul- 
tic’? tendencies, i.e. with innovations that tended to break with the 
indigenous tradition. However, Philo can never be said to have 
wanted to violate the boundaries of his indigenous tradition. At the 
end, we see that he represents a kind of temple Judaism above in 
his support to the paying of the temple tax. 

The writings of Philo present an author that mainly supports the 
customary Diaspora temple observance despite all his criticism and 
even rejection of the temple institution. Philo and his fellow Alexandrian 
Jews of his sort (the Philo community) may therefore be said to 
represent the ‘parent body’. Nevertheless, the mixture of low and 
high tension to different kinds of other worship and worshippers 1s 
disturbing the picture, and Philo's temple transference also points in 
the direction of deviance. In the end, Philo is clearly on the ‘par- 
ent’ side of the scale and the fact that he after all remained within 
what he looked upon as the boundaries of his parent body, turns 
out to be more important than the fact that he was on the verge 
of rejecting it. 


9.4.4 The Johannine Community Was *Cultic? 


The main problem with the Fourth Gospel from a historical-critical 
point of view has always been its distinctive character compared to 
other early Christian writings, characteristics that may best be explained 
as results of experiences of a community in conflict with its sur- 
roundings. A distinct group behind the Gospel can only be indirectly 
inferred from the Gospel of John. Compared to the core Qumran 
writings, the Gospel of John does not present itself as a product of 
a similar highly organised group with strongly formulated rules reg- 
ulating their boundaries. Compared to Philo, on the other side, John 
presents itself as a writing in a more dynamic and interactive rela- 
tion to the experiences of a particular milicu or group and its tra- 
ditions connected to a version of the story of Jesus. The presentation 
of a group behind the Gospel is in many ways much more evident 
than a group behind Philo’s writings although he too, comments on 
the political conflict of the Jewish group in Alexandria in his polit- 
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ical treatises and particularly for that reason, Philo indirectly pre- 
sents himself as part of a larger social entity in Alexandria. 

As stated above, in the model described by R. Stark and Bainbridge 
(1985) on the ‘cult’ formation, the ‘cult’ is described as the group 
that de facto starts a new religious movement or a new religion. In 
fact, the ‘sect’ according to this 'cult-sect model, may also turn into 
a new religion, but the transformation to a new religion is then 
described as a transformation with characteristics typical for the ‘cult’. 
This means that according to this typology every new religion in 
one phase of its history of development has been a ‘cult’ or at least 
‘cult’-like. Applied to the Gospel of John, this perspective above all 
highlights the innovative aspects of a new movement, and it helps 
us to see some of the features of the Gospel as social consequences 
of these innovations. ‘The Johannine community seems to have become 
part of a new organisation living independently of its origin. 

Elliott (1998:303) admits that ‘from the perspective of Greco- 
Roman society especially beyond the land of Israel, Christianity is 
seen by pagans as a foreign eastern cult among many’. In this way, 
the categorisation of the entire early church turns out to be relative 
to the perspective, which is not a particularly interesting solution in 
a study of a gospel like John with all its particularities. Therefore, 
what should be discussed further is if the Johannine community is 
better categorised as ‘cult’ from the perspective of a temple Judaism 
and from the perspective of social relationships. 

Some New Testament scholars have earlier formulated conclusions 
in their studies of the early church that are in one way in accor- 
dance with the ‘cult’ thesis. Holmberg concludes (1978:146), that ‘A 
charismatic movement not only calls the existing society into ques- 
tion but also in principle is nothing less than the founding anew of 
a society’. In one way, an institutionalisation always includes a nov- 
elty and one may turn the conclusion around and look at the con- 
tents of the movement as new inventions. This is also the essence 
of the results of Theissen and the similarities with the conclusions 
of Theissen (1999:185ff) are striking. Theissen argues that ‘primitive 
Christians’ developed a new sign system able to replace the earlier 
cultus made inaccessible because of the destruction of the temple. 
These are evident in the creation of new rites, baptism and Eucharist, 
a new basic narrative, and a new ethic that can be described by the 
metaphor of sacrifice: the sacrifice of praise, mutual help, and the 
sacrifice of the martyr (1999:156ff). I take Theissen's conclusions to 
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support my own when he asks for and finds the novel aspect of 
Christianity while preserving its integrity in traditional Judaism. In 
connection with the Gospel of John, Theissen (1999:205) concludes, 
‘this new religion ‘[primitive Christianity] not only actually organizes 
itself around its christological centre but comes aware of this’. The 
Johannine community found itself as a part of the general Christian 
movement despite its idiosyncrasies; Peter is after all accepted as a 
disciple although the Beloved Disciple is presented as the hero, and 
Jesus is presented as praying for a unity in Jn 17:20-21 (Brown 
1979:90). Brown concludes rightly, I think, that John was “not back- 
water but rather in mainstream confrontation with the synagogues 
and other churches’ (1979:7). In this light, the presentation of the 
temple relationship is then not as ambivalent as we may think. A 
community with new practice and belief like the Johannine is nat- 
urally interested in presenting itself as a continuation of the parent 
body, visible above all in its temple relationship. 

A detailed comparison between modern and ancient phenomena 
has not always been illuminating, as the criticism of the ‘sect’ model 
by New Testament scholars demonstrates. R. Stark and Bainbridge’s 
categorical way of defining a type or model, however, does not 
demand a detailed correspondence between modern and historical 
groups. I have argued that for this reason the way that they have 
constructed and employ the model, it is particularly promising; with 
its general perspective and clear-cut criteria, it does not lack dis- 
criminatory power. These sociologists have themselves used the cri- 
teria of innovation versus refurbishment as social criteria, not as 
ideological ones. ‘The innovation or refurbishment can also be mea- 
sured socially; a general tendency among new religious movements 


2 A similar perspective is also indicated by articles in Bilde and Rothstein (1999a) 
that compare new religions in the Greco-Roman era and today. Bilde (1999:153) 
(in Danish) also employs the distinction between ‘sect’ and ‘cult’ taken from Stark 
(he does not mention Bainbridge) and uses the ejection from the synagogue as wit- 
nessed in John as an example of ‘the definite parting’ between ‘church’ and ‘syn- 
agogue’ (1999:151) (my translation). He suggests that Christianity with Jesus started 
out as a ‘sect’ that turned into a ‘cult’ in the period after 50 се, after 70 се or 
even after 110 ce. He compares the early Jesus movement with the Qumran move- 
ment and concludes that they were both ‘sects’ according to Stark’s definition. He 
does not evaluate alternative models connected to the Jesus movement, such as ‘fac- 
tion’, cf. chapter 1 and he does not place the Gospel of John into the picture, al- 
though he, by referring to the ejection from the synagogue, seems to take the Gospel 
to represent early Christianity generally. 
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today may turn out to be a fruitful way of studying an ancient one 
without expecting a detailed correspondence. 

The main question of category that has to be answered first is 
whether the attitudes evident in the Gospel of John towards the 
temple and ‘others’ are innovative aspects of temple Judaism or refur- 
bishing? ‘To answer this question, I shall compare common charac- 
teristics and social strategies found in the modern ‘cult’ (chapter 2) 
with my observations from the Gospel of John. These features are 
not criteria for the definition and categorisation of the Johannine 
community, but examples of ‘cultic’ strategies today. Concerning the 
observations on new authorities and charismatic leaders, these obser- 
vations are possible ways of analysing the Gospel of John, but the 
material is too scarce to have any determining effect. 


A. ‘Cult? and ‘sect’ are in tension with society at large 

The observation of ‘tension’ is in accordance with the impression 
from the Gospel of John. Several passages reveal this tension, includ- 
ing some of the particular passages or issues studied above (chapters 
4-8). 

The comparison with Philo and Qumran indicates that the Johannine 
community was a middle, and not high-tension group regarding the 
temple relationship. The typical characterisation for this temple rela- 
tionship is what I have named a ‘conjunction’ model. A conjunc- 
tion model is in itself not particularly ‘sectarian’ nor ‘cultic’ but the 
innovative aspects of this kind of Christianity favour a ‘cultic’ under- 
standing. The lack of clear evidence of a rejection of the temple or 
extreme temple tension like the one in Qumran, also indicates that 
we should not categorise the Johannine group as ‘sect’. Other conflicts, 
however, force our judgement of the Johannine community towards 
the end of the tension scale. It is particularly presented in the Gospel 
in passages referring to an йлосоубуоүос (9:22; 12:42; 16:2) of the 
believers in Jesus. Every expression of hatred, dualism, and ex- 
clusiveness is also expressing high tension. 


B. The ‘cult’ is a schismatic group by new revelation 

When it comes to the reason for the tension and the evident schism, 
the modern examples reveal a difference between two kinds of groups, 
the one called ‘sect’ and the other called ‘cult’. My observations indi- 
cate that the Johannine community did not reject the temple in prin- 
ciple, nor did the members of the community look upon their own 
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faith as a purged and refurbished edition of temple Judaism. The 
community is, therefore, according to this classification, not a ‘sect’. 
It could be looked upon as a group that claimed to be authentic, 
but as long as this claim is based upon a new insight, the group 
must be looked upon as similar to a modern ‘cult’ in this respect. 


C. Creation by innovation (mutation) 

The new claims made by the Johannine community are based upon 
an innovation or mutation within temple Judaism and not by impor- 
tation from another culture or country. My investigation has not 
been directed to the first level of the history, the level of the his- 
torical Jesus, but mostly to the second level, the level of the com- 
munity. Thus, I have not analysed what might have been the original 
source of this innovation in the Jesus movement. At the level of the 
Johannine community, only the consequences of the innovation may 
be observed and analysed historically, not the first move towards 
innovation itself. At this second level of analysis, the difference between 
the temple Judaism and the Johannine community is best charac- 
terised as an innovation. 

Even though the Gospel argues that Jesus fulfilled the scriptural 
expectations by saying that the scriptures testify on his behalf (5:39), 
this is not adequate for us to classify this attitude as a refurbishing 
atütude towards temple Judaism. Revitalisation and fulfilment are 
not equivalents. 


D. From innovation to tension 

When a ‘sect’ today is described as a group that 1s in tension with 
the established order, because it presents itself as a fulfilment of that 
order, this meaning of ‘fulfilment’ is not the same as the ‘fulfilment’ 
observed as a central feature in the Johannine faith. There is little 
difference between the ‘cults’ and ‘sects’ of today when it comes to 
the level of tension, but there is clearly a difference when it comes 
to the reasons for and the direction of the tension. For the Johannine 
community it is the new beliefs in relation to the status of Jesus that 
creates the tension with traditional Judaism both before and after 
the temple destruction. The tension is not so visible in relation to 
the temple institution as in the relation to the local synagogue. When 
a tense situation develops, sociologists today argue that the ‘sect’ 
tends to stress differences, while the ‘cult’ tends to stress similarities. 
Throughout the Gospel, the Jewish frame of the stories is presented, 
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e.g. in Jn 2:13-22, the story of the temple cleansing, a fact that I 
look upon as a stress on similarities. 


E. The need for legitimating 

It is the need for legitimating that may explain the ambivalence 
found in both ‘cult’ and ‘sect’ according to this theory since the need 
for legitimating is an important observed difference between ‘sect’ 
and ‘сие today. My conclusions from the observations on the legit- 
imating or justification of the relationship towards the temple in the 
Fourth Gospel are in accordance with this modern tendency. I have 
argued that the Johannine attitude towards the scriptures may stand 
as a model for our understanding of the attitudes towards the tem- 
ple as well. In 5:39, John argues that the scriptures testify on the 
behalf of Jesus. A positive attitude towards the temple institution as 
well as towards the synagogue institution is also indicated by the fact 
that, according to John, it was the synagogue (leaders) that initially 
rejected the community and not the community that rejected the 
synagogue. In addition, the invitation to some ‘others’ to join the 
community points in the direction of accommodation and a low ten- 
sion. This accommodation creates a further need for legitimating, 
and the dialectic and centrifugal process is started towards further 
innovations in practice and belief. By accepting and criticising the 
temple institution at the same time, and by developing alternatives, 
the community demonstrates typical cultic strategies. 


F. Accommodation to the culture at large 

The accommodations to the culture at large form one essential part 
of the strategies of a ‘cult’. In this case, however, the ‘cult’ is often 
different from the ‘sect’ as the ‘sect’ protests against any such accom- 
modation. The attitude revealed in the Gospel as being inviting 
towards certain named ‘others’ (possibly Greeks and Romans) might 
be looked upon as such an accommodation in practice. However, 
we cannot say for sure if these ‘others’ were non-Jews; all we can 
conclude from this observation is, in fact, the incluswe attitude. In a 
situation of conflict (cf the statement in 17:14 ‘the world has hated 
them because they do not belong to the world’), the Johannine com- 
munity demonstrates its accommodation by statements reflecting the 
willingness to be sent zo the world (cf. the statements in 17:15 ‘T 
am not asking you to take them out of the world’ and 17:18 ‘As 
you have sent me into the world, so I have sent them into the 
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world’). If the statements of 9:22; 12:42; 16:2 reflect an expulsion, 
and I will say they do, the willingness to stay in the world (cf. ‘not 
out of the world’) is, after all, essential and is a feature that the ‘cult’ 
model helps us to see. It is in statements like those in Jn 17:15 that 
the conscious and unconscious ‘sect’? model appears to dominate the 
understanding of John for so many scholars, and it is exactly here 
that the ‘cult? model demonstrates its fruitfulness as an alternative 
reading. 

The relationship to the ‘others’ as represented by the Greco-Roman 
culture at large seems in Philo and John to be of a similar type. 
Together with expressions of an exclusive attitude in other passages, 
the inclusive ones make up a mixed attitude or strategy that in fact 
has much in common with the evidence from Philo. One of the cen- 
tral differences between the ‘cult’ and the ‘sect’ is precisely the atti- 
tude of accommodation. In the ‘sectarian’ protest, the ‘sect’? cannot 
accommodate, while the ‘cult’ has to accommodate. Philo represents 
attitudes that, in comparison, show more resemblance to John than 
to Qumran in this respect. Philo may then expose an essential 
difference between the Johannine and the Qumran communities con- 
cerning accommodation. 

Interesting for my analysis are also the theories concerning suc- 
cess of new religious movement (R. Stark and Bainbridge 1987; 
Bainbridge 1997:409ff). New religious movements are likely to suc- 
ceed to the extent that they retain cultural continuity with the con- 
ventional faiths of the societies in which they appear or originate, 
and maintain a тейит level of tension with their surrounding envi- 
ronment; deviant, but no too deviant (Bainbridge 1997:411). As stated 
above, it is also important to observe whether the group stresses sim- 
ilarities (‘cult’) or differences (‘sect’). Both the ‘cult’ and the ‘sect’ 
demonstrate similarities and differences, but since the ‘cult’ inno- 
vates, similarities become important in reducing tension. Since the 
‘sect’ refurbishes, differences tend to be become vital. I look upon 
the Johannine community as a group that tried to keep a middle 
level of tension also in the time after the destruction of the temple, 
but that did not succeed well in that task. Nevertheless, in that sit- 
uation, stress on similarities was still important to survive. 

Several modern examples of emerging new religions, the ‘cults’, 
correspond to observations above on the Gospel of John and its 
alleged background milieu, the Johannine community. The basic 
modern criteria for the categorisation may lead into further theo- 
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retical insights. Any correspondence tends to strengthen my conclu- 
sion, although I am not basing the argument on the polythetic or 
the monothetic categorisation. A monothetic group of phenomena is 
so defined that the possession of a unique set of attributes is both 
sufficient and necessary for the categorisation. A polythetic cate- 
gorisation demands, on the other hand, only some common attrib- 
utes out of many. The force of arguments is therefore not dependent 
on more or less complete correspondence in these details. 

The ‘cult? model may above all help us to understand the ambi- 
guity found in the Gospel concerning the relationship to the in- 
digenous tradition, to temple Judaism, and the relationship to ‘others’. 
For this simple reason alone the notion of ‘cult’ is promising for the 
discussion. It demonstrates that the conflict is a conflict ‘within the 
family’, but also amplifies the differences and the core of the prob- 
lem, innovations that caused the reactions which again caused exclu- 
sivism. ‘The novelties of the Johannine community and early Christianity 
are in this way emphasised without blaming the ‘Jews’, an important 
factor in today’s Christian hermeneutics (see Reinhartz 1998). ‘The 
circle ‘reactions-isolation-exclusivism’ is not as totally devastating or 
vicious as Mecks claimed, since on the other hand, there are open 
attitudes towards some ‘others’ demonstrated inter alia in the stories 
concerning named ‘others’ like Greeks and Samaritans. ‘The dialectic 
development that scholars like Meeks (1972) and Barrett (1972) have 
exploited is helpful, but in any dialectic movement the result of the 
development is dependent on its basis and I suggest a partly different 
basis. The stated openness towards some ‘others’ seen in the Gospel 
is also a part of the basis and must be seen as a modifying factor 
in the Johannine development, which is also the reason for its great 
importance in my social scientific based judgement of the commu- 
nity. Since the First Johannine Epistle concentrates on the internal 
schism of the community, the reader is distracted to think that the 
members of the community were totally isolated, but the lack of 
information must not distract us in this matter. 

This is important for the understanding of the community’s ethos. 
Elliott (1993) describes the positive results of the ‘sectarian’ model 
and Barton (1993) points to features of the ethos that the ‘sect’ model 
may demonstrate and explain.’ There are, however, also other 


5 Examples given by Barton (1993:146-147) are: 
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features that the ‘sect? model tends to hide, clearly visible in the fea- 
tures studied in this investigation. The ‘cult? model combines all these 
features and adds another perspective to them; the ‘cultic’ features 
are different from features seen in writings from a community like 
the one behind the core Qumran writings. When it comes to social 
features, the relationship to the ‘parent body’ exemplified by the 
statements related to the temple institution and the relationships to 
‘others’, John seems to have more in common with Philo than with 
Qumran. It is essential that the ‘cult? model or the ‘parent body- 
cult-sect model helps us to settle some essential differences between 
the Johannine community, the Qumran community and the Jewish 
milieu in Alexandria as indicated by Philo. If modern sociological 
models should have any profit at all, they should be able to distin- 
guish groups with both similar and different practice and beliefs like 
these three. 

In relation to the two ways of describing the social characteristics 
seen in the Gospel of John explained above, the exclusive way rep- 
resented by Meeks and others, and the inclusive solution as repre- 
sented inter alia by Brown, my conclusions suggest yet another 
solution. The Johannine community is neither an exclusive ‘sect’ nor 
a mere inclusive group. In order to explain what looks like a con- 
fused nature of the group, its ambivalence towards the temple tradi- 
tion and ‘others’, its relationship towards the parent body and its 
mixed attitudes towards ‘others’, the ‘cult? model is ideal. By inno- 
vations of the community as seen in the Gospel, its tension with and 
accommodations of the community, it seems to have features in com- 
mon with the general description of a modern ‘cult’. ‘The stress on 
similarities in combination with all its innovated differences in this 
model also fit the picture of the community we gain from the Gospel. 
The picture of a medium tension is of course not in accordance with 
the picture of the synagogue conflict itself, but the friendly or invit- 
ing attitude towards some ‘others’ indicates that the members of the 
community also wanted to reduce tension. 


I have in mind, for example, the strongly centripetal character of the love com- 
mandment; the emphasis on humility and equality in inter-personal relations 
dramatized in the episode of the footwashing (John 13:1—20); the predominant 
orientation of the Johannine symbols on nurture, sustenance, abiding and unity, 
the charismatic emphasis on the availability of the Spirit-Paraclete to the mem- 
bers of the group; and the overwhelmingly pessimistic outlook on relations with 
‘the world’ and its institutional manifestations, whether Jewish or Roman. 
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The essential point is not this categorisation in itself, but how the 
model makes us see the connection between the high tension, the 
temple acceptance and the inclusive attitude towards certain persons 
or groups of persons but not towards others. The low tension in 
relation to some people indicates that the group was not a pure 
‘sect? according to the definitions above. The innovations inherent 
in the christological formulations in the Fourth Gospel certainly cre- 
ated high tension (in their relationships the synagogue milieu and 
the ‘Jews’), but they also created a low tension in social relationships 
to ‘others’. When the temple was destroyed, the effect of these inno- 
vations was gradually acknowledged by the community and the part- 
ing of the ways was then inaugurated. 

The Johannine community is not a ‘cult’ since the evidence for the 
existence of the group is too scarce to conclude that it was, since 
we have too little direct information on their ideas and attitudes and 
since only modern groups can be ‘cults’ (or ‘sects’ or part of a ‘par- 
ent body’ for that matter). If it could be shown that the early 
Christians and the Johannine Christians or even Jesus himself, had 
formally replaced the temple in principle and neglected its obser- 
vances (see e.g. Адпа 2000), the *cult-hypothesis would in fact be 
further strengthened, but too many observations point in another 
direction. However, it is fruitful to compare the alleged group with a 
modern ‘cult’. 

The Johannine community zs ‘cultic’ or ‘cult’-like for many reasons: 


1. There are several high-tension issues pointing towards some 
kind of deviance with its ‘parent body’. 

2. This high tension is ‘cultic’, not ‘sectarian’ because the tension 
is resolved by an innovation and not by a wish to refurbish 
the traditional worship. Even if the community claimed that it 
alone embodied the authentic ‘parent body’, this is quite a 
different attitude than the one seen in writings found at Qumran. 
Today the difference is taken care of by using the label ‘cul- 
tic’ for the Johannine community. The innovations must have 
prepared the ground for an independent institutionalisation after 
the destruction of the temple by the Romans in 70 cz, but the 
Gospel only indicates this later phase in its development. 

3. The mixed social attitudes of relationship to ‘others’ came 
probably as a result of the situation awakened by the innova- 
tions and the reactions against it. The text as seen from this 
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perspective, demonstrates that the community was, after all, 
not in a hieh-tension relationship in every respect. There seems 
to be a connection, not only a correspondence, between tem- 
ple adherence, the innovations, the rejection by the local syn- 
agogue, the expressed hatred, the accommodation to the world, 
stress on similarities and this more inclusive attitude. 


The ‘cult? model that I have applied is a variant of a general soci- 
ological ‘sect’ model, but the differences I have pointed at between 
the communities analysed in this investigation are arguments for con- 
cluding that the none of the ‘sect? models described above are ade- 
quate tools for characterising these differences. The ‘sectarian’ way 
of characterising the background of the Gospel of John that points 
towards a totally exclusive and segregated community cannot be 
upheld, while the picture of a community in a serious conflict with 
the dominant part its ‘parent body’ at that time must be upheld. 
Both the temple relationship and the relationships to ‘others’, like 
the Samaritans and alleged Greeks and Romans, are indications in 
the Gospel of a different social nature than the ‘sectarian’. The ‘cul- 
tic’ nature particular comes to expression in a comparison with writ- 
ings of Philo and from Qumran. The ‘cult’ model above all helps 
us to see as historically understandable both the common traits of 
the community with its parent body (critical loyalty to the temple), 
the particularities in social attitudes and theology, its exclusiveness 
and inclusiveness, its open invitations as well as its isolation. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND TEXT SOURCES 


The system of reference follows common practice in sociological 
literature (author/year of publication) with full information in the 
literature list of all referred literature. However, I have introduced 
some additions from the standard system of reference in biblical stud- 
les, Le. in some cases the full or short titles of the books and arti- 
cles are also presented in the main text or in the footnotes to make 
the text more user-friendly (particularly in chapter 1). 

Abbreviations have been kept to a minimum and writings not 
abbreviated are not mentioned in the list below. 


A. Bible 


English names, abbreviations, and quotes are in accordance with the 
New Revised Standard Version (NRSV 1993). Texts from the 
Septuagint (LXX) are from the edition of Rahlfs (1979). Greek quotes 
of New Testament are from Aland, Aland, Karavidopoulos et al. 


(1993). 


B. Philo 


Greek quotes and English translations of Philo’s writings are in accor- 
dance with the texts from Loeb Classical Library (Philo 1929—1953) 
translated by F. H. Colson, G. H. Whitaker, R. Marcus et al., if 
not otherwise stated. 

Shortened Latin titles of the writings of Philo and their full equiv- 
alents are in accordance with the standards as defined in Runia 


(1996:223-224): 


Abr. = De Abrahamo 

Aet. = De aeternitate mundi 

Agr. = De agricultura 

Cher. = De Cherubim 

Conf. = De confusione 
linguarum 
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Congr. = De congressu Post. = De posteritate Caini 
eruditionis gratia Praem. = De praemiis et 
Contempl. = De vita poenis, De exsecrationibus 
contemplativa Prob. = Quod omnis probus 
Decal. = De Decalogo liber sit 
Det. = Quod deterius potiori Prov. = De Providentia 
insidiari soleat OE = Quaestiones et solutiones 
Deus = Quod Deus sit in Exodum 
immutabilis OG = Quaestiones et solutiones 
Ebr. = De ebrietate in Genesim 
Flacc. = In Flaccum OG isf. = Quaestiones et 
Fug. = De fuga et inventione solutiones in Genesim 
Gig. — De gigantibus incertae sedis fragmenta 
Her. = Quis rerum divinarum Sacr. = De sacrificiis Abelis et 
heres sit Caini 
Hypoth. = Hypothetica Sobr. = De sobrietate 
Ios. = De Iosepho Somn. 1 = De somniis I 
Leg. 1 = Legum allegoriae I Somn. 2 = De somniis II 
Leg. 2 — Legum allegoriae II Spec. 1 = De specialibus 
Leg. 3 — Legum allegoriae III legibus I 
Legat. = Legatio ad Gaium Spec. 2 = De specialibus 
Migr. = De migratione legibus II 
Abrahami Spec. 3 = De specialibus 
Mos. 1 = De vita Moysis I legibus III 
Mos. 2 = De vita Moysis II Spec. 4 = De specialibus 
Mut. = De mutatione nominum legibus IV 
Opif. = De opificio mundi Virt. — De virtutibus 


Plant. = De plantatione 


C. Dead Sea Scrolls 


Shortened transcribed and English ütles of the writings from Qumran 
and other Essene writings and their full equivalents are in accor- 
dance with the standards as defined in Martínez and Tigchelaar 
(1997; 1998), and so are the Hebrew and English quotes if not other- 
wise stated. 


D. Josephus 


Abbreviations and shortened Latin titles of the writings of Josephus 
and their full equivalents are in accordance with the following: 
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Bell. = De Bello Judaico 

Antiq. = Antiquitates Iudaicae 

Contra Ap. = Contra Apionem 

Text quotes from Josephus are from the Loeb Classical Library series 
(Josephus 1926—65) translated by H. St. J. Thackeray, R. Marcus, 
M. Wikgren et al. 


E. Mishnah, Talmud, and Related Literature 


Information concerning other citations and abbreviations, see foot- 
notes in the chapters in question. 


m. Ber. = Mishnah Berakot 

m. Nid. = Mishnah Niddah 

m. Sukkah = Mishnah Sukkah 

t. Sukkah = Tosefta Sukkah 

t. Sabb. = Tosefta Sabbat 

b. Git. = Babylonian Talmud tractate Gittin 
Lam. Rab. = Midrash Rabbah Lamentations 
Gen. Rab. = Midrash Rabbah Genesis 

b. Ber. = Babylonian Talmud tractate Berakot 
Mek. on Exod = Mekilta on Exodus 


F. Plato 


Texts from Plato, and short titles are from the Loeb Classical Library 
series (Plato 1914—1936) translated by H. N. Fowler, W. R. M. 
Lamb, P. Shorey et al. 
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146, 158, 163, 171, 172, 173, 177, 
180, 182, 196, 220, 223, 225, 235, 
312, 332, 339 

esoterism, esoteric (group) 
114, 223, 351 

Essene(s) 9, 11, 12, 46, 105—113, 
129, 159, 187, 219, 220, 221, 222, 
223, 224, 230, 231, 330, 337, 338, 
344, 347, 350, 361, 377 

Ethiopian eunuch (Acts) 305 

ethnic status, problems, groups (ethnos) 
88, 289, 305, 317, 321 

etic 25, 42 

Euphrates 323 

Europe, European 7, 47, 333 

exclusion 50, 63, 77, 115, 316, 340, 
348, 358 

exclusive, exclusiveness 2, 7, 10, 11, 
16, 17, 20, 21, 24, 30, 46, 47, 52, 
53, 76, 109, 139, 192, 236, 252, 
288, 319, 325, 332, 335, 339, 341, 
344, 346, 349, 353, 354, 357, 358, 
367, 370, 372, 374 

exegetical levels of understanding 
(Philo) 205 

Exodus (event) 260, 266 

external relationships 29, 287, 288, 
321-325, 341—349, 350, 355 

eye of God 331 


2, 17, 90, 


faction(s) 23, 24, 26, 49, 50, 51, 63, 
139, 366 

falsification 40, 220 

Farewell Discourse 2, 23, 68, 70 

Father 124, 139, 158, 167, 177, 178, 
183, 184, 242, 256, 265, 266, 267, 
268, 275, 280, 289, 295, 333, 346 

fats of sacrifice 236, 237 

Festival of Booths (Tabernacles) 123, 
125, 127, 137, 140, 156, 243, 251, 
252, 253, 254, 255, 272, 273-278, 
279, 282, 302, 306 

Festival of Dedication 123, 125, 137, 
243, 251, 252, 274, 278, 279, 280, 
281, 282 

Festival of Ingathering 273 

festival of ight (Dedication) 279 

first man and woman 162, 178, 206, 
207, 242 
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flesh 180, 216, 223, 236, 237, 263, 
264, 265, 268, 303, 343 

fold and flock 80, 81, 307, 309 

food (true food) 265, 303, 349 

foreigners 328, 336, 346, 348, 349, 
362 

form criticism 3, 6, 37 

formula of allegory (A:B=C:B ^ A=C) 
204, 214 

friend, friendship, friendly attitude 21, 
158, 211, 230, 285, 288, 314, 322, 
328, 351, 372, 375 

fulfil (the scripture, Jesus) 269 

functionalism, functional 16, 62, 104, 
191, 211, 212 

future temple 232 


Gaius Caligulua 88, 193, 197, 199, 
218, 315, 326, 330, 334 

Galatian group (Paul) 71 

Galilee, Galilean 120, 252, 291, 293, 
299 

Gamaliel П 75 

gate of the Essenes (Jerusalem) 112 

gate-theme 307 

gemara 75 

Gentile temple(s), cultus 
219, 227, 305 

Gentile(s), Gentile Christians, Gentile 
Greek 60, 94, 135, 137, 146, 154, 
159, 200, 201, 203, 219, 227, 230, 
254, 289, 292, 296, 297, 298, 299, 
301, 302-306, 308, 309, 310, 311, 
312, 313, 317, 318, 322, 323, 324, 
325, 326, 332, 335, 336, 345, 346, 
347, 348, 350, 356, 362 

Gerizim 118, 123, 125, 126, 140, 
177, 179, 180, 181, 183, 184, 282, 
290, 292, 294, 295, 317 

glory of God 124, 166, 167, 168, 
169, 258 

Gnosticism, gnostic motifs/sources 5, 


17, 18, 21, 22, 27, 146, 289, 353 





200, 203, 


go down xataBatva 17, 102, 265 
go up GvaBatva 17, 102, 304 
God-fearing 305 

Gospel of John passim 


Greece 323, 330 

Greek philosophy, philosophers 
210, 216, 217, 322, 331 

Groningen hypothesis (Oumran) 106, 
230 

group and grid 

guild (Qumran) 


206, 


13, 23, 139 
109, 337 
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89, 90 


gymnasium (in Alexandria) 
gymnosophists (India) 330 


Hagar 326 

halachah, halak(h)c 86, 108, 221, 
222, 230, 231, 256, 346, 362 

half-shekel 199, 232 

Halliday, M. A. K. 23, 24 

Harnack, Adolf von 5, 71 

harvesting 176, 179, 201, 255, 273 

Hasmonean(s) 226 

hate, hatred 288, 289, 340, 353, 367, 
369, 374 

Helicon 94 

Hellenism, Hellenistic 29, 30, 97, 98, 
99, 101, 132, 133, 174, 182, 191, 
193, 204, 205, 212, 217, 242, 262, 
302, 328, 337, 338, 348 

Hellenistic Judaism (Jewish ideas), 
Hellenistic Jews, Hellenist(s), 
hellenised 132, 133, 191, 262, 
302-306, 312, 337, 348 

Herder, J. G. 5 

hermeneutic understanding and theory 
6, 7, 8, 9, 27, 32, 35, 114, 206, 
217, 371 

Herod, Herodian (king, temple) 157, 
167, 195, 200, 298 

heroes 329 

heuristic method, device 
53, 56, 58, 62-65 

Hieropolis (Jerusalem) 196 

High Christology 19, 137, 138, 139 

High Priest 80, 104, 134, 208, 213, 
215, 216, 280, 315 

historical (critical) approach, historical 
criticism 6, 24, 27, 31, 32, 36, 37, 
42, 55, 137, 364 

historical Jesus 32, 70, 74, 78, 80, 
121, 125, 128, 135, 142, 145, 146, 
147, 157, 163, 171, 172, 181, 188, 
220, 368 

history and theology 32, 74 

history of religion (Religionsgeschichte) 
30, 31 

Holy Spirit (see also Paraclete) 
82, 83, 180, 209, 281, 372 

Homer 97 

hostile, hostility 2, 14, 17, 26, 79, 
121, 185, 289, 317, 348, 351, 362 

Husserl, E., Husserlian phenomenology 
16 

huts (sukkot) 273 

hymn, the ultimate 202 


39, 40, 42, 


3, 74, 
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hymns of praise (sacrifice) 90, 201, 


202, 203, 348, 365 


identity 15, 16, 18, 24, 32, 60, 67, 
192, 297, 299, 302, 304, 305, 345, 
359 

ideology of revolt 139 

ideology, ideological 2, 15, 25, 33, 
49, 50, 54, 62, 118, 122, 137, 139, 
180, 181, 183, 184, 223, 345, 351, 
356, 358, 366, 367 

idiosyncracies 90, 353, 366 

idolatry, idols 183, 216, 226 

Ignatius 46 

implied author, implied reader 
314 

in-group 286 

inclusive, inclusiveness 47, 109, 236, 
290, 319, 335, 342, 347, 349, 356, 
358, 369, 370, 372, 373, 374 

incommensurability 40 

Indians 323, 329 

indigenous tradition 55, 59, 60, 360, 
361, 362, 363, 364, 371 

innovation 52, 57, 58, 60, 64, 143, 
175, 231, 247, 268, 274, 353, 359, 
362-374 

insiders 17, 286, 343, 344, 350 

Inspector (Qumran) 340, 342 

institutional approach (to the temple 
etc.), institutionalisation 40, 47, 60, 
98, 121, 156, 172, 247, 256, 257, 
365, 372, 373 

insulation 50, 289, 350 

intra-mural 316, 322 

introversionist (sects) 10, 12, 48, 50, 
51, 62, 63, 358, 359 

loudaios (Judaean, Jew) 19, 75, 76, 
79, 80, 138, 147, 149, 153, 155, 
156, 181, 196, 207, 254, 261, 273, 
275, 290, 291, 293, 295, 309, 312, 
313, 314, 316, 327, 347 

Irenaeus 73, 120 

irony, ironic 296, 311 

irreligion 160, 178 

Isaac 104, 329 

isolated 3, 11, 21, 24, 72, 78, 86, 87, 
89, 90, 91, 118, 153, 183, 184, 221, 
223, 228, 231, 239, 285, 333, 339, 
350, 353, 361, 362, 371 

isolation 18, 19, 27, 56, 64, 111, 
122, 125, 151, 185, 215, 223, 228, 
240, 248, 289, 316, 347, 351, 354, 
357, 363, 371, 374 


299, 
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Israel, Israelite 14, 32, 50, 60, 87, 
110, 111, 112, 121, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 168, 171, 178, 192, 196, 207, 
221, 225, 226, 227, 233, 234, 236, 
241, 255, 257, 263, 276, 287, 289, 
290, 297, 307, 308, 310, 319, 322, 
324, 331—334, 335, 339, 342, 343, 
345, 347, 359, 365 

Jacob 104, 171, 180, 181, 213, 293 

James 136, 193 

Jamnia 75, 77 

Jerome 120 

Jerusalem (see temple of Jerusalem) 

Jesus movement 13, 14, 16, 36, 37, 
49, 50, 51, 63, 139, 285, 289, 366, 
368 

Jesus ministry 32, 79, 83, 123, 124, 
125, 147, 252, 254, 264, 270 

Jewish institution(s) 97, 100, 101, 117, 
138, 154, 172, 259, 283, 286, 316 

Jewish movement(s) 11, 92-93, 222 

Jewish-Christians, Jewish Christianity 
8, 9, 12, 15, 17, 20, 22, 29, 59, 75, 
77, 78, 87, 119, 120, 129, 132, 135, 
137, 175, 206, 260, 283, 314 

Jewish-Samartian relation, barriers 
118, 180, 292, 293 

Johannine circle 4, 20, 68 

Johannine community (the question of 
its existence) 67-116 

Johannine question, enigma, problem 
(die johanneische Frage) 5, 6, 34, 
63 

John Hyrcanos 118 

John the Baptist 20, 72, 129, 143, 
159, 275, 281 

Jonathan (Qumran, the wicked priest) 
106, 228 

Jordan 275, 322 

Joseph 213 

Josephus 9, 45, 88, 93, 105, 112, 
118, 135, 155, 197, 199, 210, 215, 
221, 230, 251, 273, 279, 293, 297, 
298, 299, 302, 325, 347, 348, 354, 
359, 377 

Judaea, Judaean 
291, 298 

Judaean desert 

Judaism — passim 

Julian Apostata 120 

jurisdiction (of the temple authorities) 
93, 193, 200 

Justin 46 


11, 196, 224, 262, 
224 
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Kairos 130 

Karaites 87 

key of interpretaion, interpretive key 
17, 165, 263 


koinonia (community 20 


Lamb of God (Jesus), the Passover 
lamb discussion, pashcal lamb 126, 
128, 157, 165, 170, 259, 260, 264, 
270, 271, 272, 281, 307 

language of war 350 


Lazarus 78, 148 
Leah 104 
lectionaries 255, 263 


legitimate, legitimating (social) 18, 24, 
58, 64, 80, 140, 180, 184, 185, 212, 
215, 339, 369 

Leontopolis 93, 117, 118, 194 

Letter of Aristeas 88 

evels in Philo’s exegesis 205 

ibrary (Qumran, Essene) 106, 107, 
350 

light and darkness 

342, 343, 344 

light, archetypal 331 

ight, light motif 19, 24, 223, 230, 
273, 274, 276, 277—279, 288, 331, 
339, 341, 342, 343, 344, 

literal meaning (reading, observance, 
understanding) 35, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
102, 105, 180, 196, 215, 307, 309, 
326, 335 

literalists 92-104, 363 

literary approach 21, 23, 36, 37, 144, 
314 

locale 

Logos 

lone genius (Jn author?) 
71, 73, 74, 114, 115 

Lord’s Supper, the Eucharist 4, 26, 
80, 82, 132, 264, 268, 272, 365 

love 20, 79, 223, 238, 288, 319, 334, 
348, 353, 372 

loyal, loyalty, disloyal 98, 104, 158, 
160, 188, 189, 197, 218, 219, 230, 
241, 249, 283, 316, 355, 374 


223, 276, 341, 





87, 111, 112, 219, 245, 274 
168, 208, 214, 215, 216 
67, 68, 69, 


Maccabean 106, 159, 226, 228, 279, 
362 
Macedonia 323 
magi of Persia 
Malachi 229 
Mandean 286 


manifesto (Qumran) 


330 


234, 343 
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manna 259, 260, 263, 264, 265—268, 
270, 282 

Martyn-Brown hypothesis 351 

martyr (sacrifice) 365 

Marxist sociology, non-Marxists 46 

Matthean community 86, 129, 136, 

321 

Mediterranean (world) 

67, 286 

membership 47, 247, 348, 363 

menstruants 226, 292 

Messiah 64, 78, 79, 133, 135, 136, 
158, 221, 275, 295, 336 

messianism, messianic 60, 108, 146, 
154, 163, 171, 220, 221, 223, 232, 
266, 277 

metaphor 17, 21, 22, 39, 80, 81, 83, 
114, 126, 131, 136, 141, 154, 162, 
164, 166, 170, 174, 178, 185, 197, 
233, 242, 254, 283, 289, 297, 307, 
309, 310, 311, 325, 341, 365 

Methodists 51 

methods, methodology, methodological 
1, 13, 16, 24, 25, 30-43, 48, 52, 
68, 86, 91, 168, 187, 205, 216, 224, 
255, 356, 361 

metropolis (Jerusalem) 196, 197 

Middle Platonism 205, 206, 217, 322 

mind (metaphor) 101, 196, 202, 208, 
210 

minority, minority group 88, 192, 
241, 321 

mirror, mirror-reading 
185 

misanthrop, misanthropic 323, 325 

Mishnah 75, 195, 292, 377 

missionary activity, mission 18, 21, 
72, 138, 144, 177, 280, 286, 290, 
298, 305, 306, 308 

misunderstanding(s 18, 161, 165, 
174, 243, 258, 303, 304 

model(s) (modern, sociological, social 
scientific) 2, 5, 7, 8, 13, 14, 15, 
19, 22, 23, 25, 28, 38-43, 45-65, 
122, 175, 246, 281, 283, 284, 337 

monotheism 25, 96, 117 

Mormons (‘The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints) 53, 59 

Moses (Jesus as) 136, 266, 295 

Mount Zion 123, 126, 129, 140, 172 

Muslim (sects) 46 

mutual help, love 288, 365 

mystic, mysticism 15, 54, 58, 89, 94, 
140, 190, 193, 195, 204 


14, 39, 40, 61, 





34, 35, 36, 
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myth(s, mythological language 2, 16, 
17, 22, 23, 30, 94, 97, 127, 171, 
200, 324, 354 

narrative (chronology) 144, 147, 152, 
271 

narrative approach/point of view 36 

nation(s), national identity 47, 118, 
166, 198, 207, 290, 304, 311, 312, 
323, 324, 328, 330, 331, 332, 333, 
334, 335, 342, 345, 348, 359 

Nazarenes (Christians?) 75 

negligents 94, 345, 364 

Neoplatonic 204 

new (novel) religious movements 
(NRM), new religiona, new groups 
4, 15, 28, 46, 52, 53, 55, 57, 58, 
61, 185, 234, 357, 360, 365, 366, 
370 

new basic narrative 365 

new Israel, true Israel 137, 138, 171 

New Jerusalem 2925 

new revelation 55, 64, 360, 367 

new rites (Christians) 365 

new sign system 365 

new temple 119, 139, 166, 167, 168, 
171, 172, 179, 183, 185, 196, 220, 
222, 225, 228, 277, 295 

New Year feast, Rosh ha-Shanah 


254, 255 
Newton, Isaac 5 
Nicodemus 17, 22, 124, 147, 154, 


155, 258, 290, 294, 303, 311 

ight (symbol) 124, 288 

Nile (Philo: symbol of passion) 

326, 327 

Noah 201 

non-believers 20, 118, 285 

non-Chrisüans 54, 286, 311 

non-Jews, non-Jewish 87, 219, 286, 
290, 299, 303, 304, 310, 322, 323, 
331, 333, 335, 337, 548, 350, 351, 
369 

non-Johannine Christians 286, 290 

non-Johannine sources 255 

non-physical, non-geographical 
127, 162, 164, 167, 170, 184 

normative Judaism 25, 193, 258 

North-America(n), America 6, 7, 26, 
47, 53 

Norwegian (Neo-Norwegian, nynorsk) 
3, 22, 291 

novel (see also new) 


366 


B 


117, 








126, 


15, 53, 61, 122, 
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NRSV (New Revised Standard 
Version) 45, 111, 238, 291, 375 

Numenius 91, 331 

objectivation (sociological) 30, 121, 
292 

observe the Law, observance of the 
Law 92, 93, 94, 100, 102-103, 
140, 157, 162, 206, 212, 218, 219, 
230, 322, 358, 364, 373 

offer, offering(s) 126, 127, 130, 135, 
171, 191, 194, 195, 199, 202, 221, 
226, 227, 228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 
236, 237, 238, 239, 244, 259 

offerings of the lips 236, 237 

Old Testament/Tanak 81, 87, 109, 
127, 137, 158, 159, 179, 202, 217, 
251, 276, 307, 325, 337, 345 


Onias (Leontopolis, temple) 93, 118, 
194, 203 

openness (group boundaries) 51, 62, 
359, 371 


organisational models 337 

Orthodox Church 51 

orthodoxy 18, 24, 25, 51, 117, 146 

orthopraxy 117 

ostraca (Qumran) 

out-group 177 

outsiders 1, 18, 22, 29, 30, 36, 51, 
63, 113, 177, 224, 285, 286, 287, 
289, 290, 296, 299, 302, 306, 307, 
308, 310, 314, 317, 318, 319, 321, 
323, 336, 338, 342, 343, 344—349, 
350, 351, 353 

over-interpretation 36, 116, 140, 255, 
277, 278 


88, 113 


pagan(s) 120, 131, 193, 324, 325, 
365 

PAM 43:246 (photocopy Qumran 
literature) 237 

Palestine, Palestinian 9, 13, 37, 49, 
117, 187, 191, 195, 199, 293, 308, 
315, 323, 330,339 

Papyrus 88, 241, 298 

parables, parable-hke 37, 126, 307 

Paraclete (see also the Spirit) 3, 74, 
82, 83, 372 

parallelomania 240 

parent body, parent group, parent 
faith 2, 8, 26, 28, 50, 51, 55, 56, 
60, 63, 64, 94, 185, 223, 239, 247, 
283, 284, 316, 317, 353, 355, 357, 
360, 362, 363, 364, 366, 372, 374 
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Parthians 323 

particularism 192, 322, 327, 332, 345 

particularities, Johannine (literary, 
historical and theological) 5, 35, 
51, 68, 82, 130, 172, 256, 285, 359, 
365, 374 

Passover 123, 137, 140, 147, 148, 
153, 155, 156, 170, 243, 251, 252, 
259—273, 282, 305, 325 


Passover meal (Jesus as) 264, 270, 
271, 272 

patterns of behaviour 16, 37, 122, 
224 

patterns of organisation 110, 111, 
336, 338 

patterns of protest 247, 336 


Paul, Pauline churches, Pauline 
literature, Pauline letters 4, 5, 14, 
16, 39, 70, 75, 114, 131, 132, 133, 
136, 138, 151, 162, 170, 171, 174, 
193, 209, 220, 242, 254, 272, 273, 
290, 306, 325 

peculiar language 

Peleg 225, 226 

Pentecost 253, 254, 255 

people (laos) 81, 310, 311, 312, 314, 
324 

people of God 81, 137, 140, 171, 
312 

Persia, Persians 323, 330, 338 

personal-ethical piety 127 

Pesher to Habakkuk (1ОрНаЬ) 108, 
227 

Peter (the apostle) 
366 

Pharaoh 214, 325, 326 

Pharisees 10, 12, 32, 46, 51, 79, 80, 
129, 193, 278, 294, 307 

philanthropy, humanity 322, 323, 
331, 334, 348 

Philo of Alexandria passim 

Philo community 1, 86-105, 115, 
116, 197, 216, 244, 248, 321, 327, 
355, 357, 364 

Pilate 296 

pilgrimage, pilgrim festivals 92, 104, 
123, 155, 188, 191, 192, 195, 198, 
199, 210, 211, 218, 252, 253, 262, 
302 

plantation 233, 234 

Plato, Platonism, (semi-)Platonic 99, 
100, 101, 102, 103, 127, 134, 190, 
203, 204, 205, 206, 211, 212, 217, 
297, 322, 329, 377 


23, 332 


3, 14, 81, 83, 303, 
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Pliny 105 

Plutarch 297, 331 

pneuma, pneumatic (worship) 
179, 233, 242 

pneumatology 223 

pogrom 86, 88, 205, 323, 326, 328, 
330, 336 

politeia (politeuma) 
116, 327 

political religion 118 

polytheism 55, 323, 326, 328, 335, 
371 

pork, eating 323, 333, 335 

post-Easter community, understanding, 
perspective 32, 78, 130, 150, 151, 
161, 162, 163, 167, 170, 172, 316 

post-modern 42 

post-resurrection(al) 
83, 150 

post-temple reactions 120 

practical-epistemological reasons (for 
observances of the Law) 212 

prayer (replaced) 190, 212, 218, 230, 
333 


138, 


86, 97, 99, 101, 


31,92. 74; 79; 


prayor houses 105, 355 

pre-Johannine 144, 158, 161 

pre-Markian 144 

pre-modern 144, 323 

pre-sectarian (Qumran) 
151, 231 

precincts, temple 160, 275 

predestination 223, 311 

priest(s) (see also High Priest, 
priesthood, wicked priest) 129, 130, 
148, 188, 207, 211, 215, 218, 226, 
228, 230, 231, 239, 254, 264, 270, 
276, 335, 339, 340, 347, 348 

priestess 324 

priesthood 117, 127, 134, 140, 190, 
192, 207, 280, 325, 331-334, 335 

priestly clothes and vestment 
(transferred) 213, 215, 280 

privileged classes 60—61 

proletarian 60—61 

prophet(s), prophetic 107, 127, 130, 
135, 145, 158, 159, 181, 202, 258, 
266, 267, 337, 345 

propitiatory sacrifice 132 

proselytes 302, 305, 306, 312, 318, 
327, 328, 335, 336, 345, 346, 347, 
348, 349, 351, 362 

Protestantism 142 

Prussian Pietists 51 

Psalm(s) 127, 151, 158 


108, 111, 
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pseudepigrapha, pseudepigraphic 127, 
220 

purged, purging 55, 64, 157, 368, 369 

purification, purified 58, 124, 145, 
147, 155; 157, 165, 231, 239-240; 
270, 338, 344, 363 

Purim 254, 255 

purity 127, 147, 160, 223, 229, 247, 
346, 347, 362 

Pythagoras, Pythagorean, 
Pythagoreanism 101, 206, 329 


qualified group (strong group) 69, 70, 
74, 79, 85, 98, 112, 113, 114 


Qumran community passim 


R. Johanan ben Zakkai 119 
rabbinism, rabbinical Judaism 52, 75, 
86, 89, 119, 120, 127, 134, 135, 
191, 193, 220, 251, 261, 262, 274, 

276, 277, 345 

ransom (tax) 199, 232 

reader-response 22 

realised eschatology 130, 182, 223 

recruitment 50, 63, 337, 358 

redaction criticism, redaction-critical 
approach 3, 4, 22, 30, 33, 35, 37, 
38, 68, 74, 125, 169 

reductionism, reductionist 
118, 192, 356 

redundant, redundancy (replacement 
theory) 22, 140, 175, 180, 183, 
253 

reformist, reform (renewal), reform 
group, reformer, reformation 12, 
14, 23, 48, 49, 51, 62, 63, 101, 
135, 143, 153, 157, 158, 159, 359, 
360 

refurbish, refurbishment 55, 60, 63, 
64, 122, 143, 175, 176, 353, 360, 
361, 363, 366, 367, 368, 370, 373 

reinterpretation (transference) 127, 
142, 254, 259, 283 

rejection model (temple relationship 
generally in Jn) 175-176, 185, 246, 
281 

rejection of the Temple 124, 132, 
134, 160, 181, 198, 217, 219, 221, 
223, 227, 244, 245, 246, 269, 273, 
277, 283, 316, 358, 364, 367 

relationships to outsiders (matrix of) 
296, 301, 306, 317-319 

remnant, righteous remnant 


227, 339 


61, 69, 70, 


14, 50, 
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replacement theory, theology 8, 50, 
63, 121, 132, 133, 136-143, 165, 
171, 183, 184, 185, 220, 224, 243, 
251, 260, 263, 265, 268, 272, 276, 
280, 

replacement, logic of 142, 184, 185 

response(s) to the world 48, 49, 63, 359 

revolution 48, 49, 52, 122, 290 

rites 121, 127, 143, 155, 177, 211, 
212, 273, 277, 282, 365 

river (symbolic) 214, 326, 327 

Roman(s) 21, 27, 45, 61, 79, 86, 87, 
88, 92, 94, 118, 119, 120, 121, 135, 
144, 187, 195, 197, 199, 226, 
296-302, 308, 310, 315, 317, 318, 
323, 325, 330, 333, 334, 337, 338, 
365, 366, 369, 370, 372, 373, 374 

Rome 88, 192, 197, 218 

Russian Stundists 51 


Sabbath 101, 124, 137, 140, 188, 
194, 230, 231, 243, 252, 254, 256, 
257, 259, 262, 263, 271, 275, 346 

sacrifice passim 

Sadducees, Sadduceism 
51, 107, 129, 193 

Samaritan(s), Samaritan woman 15, 
63, 80, 87, 93, 118, 120, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 147, 154, 159, 176, 177, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 183, 244, 246, 
266, 287, 289—296, 298, 299, 300, 
301, 302, 303, 306, 310, 314, 316, 
317, 318, 351, 356, 371, 374 

Samuel the Small (Samuel the Lesser) 
75 

sanctions 51, 339, 340 

Sanhedrin 118, 292 

saviour, salvation (of the world) 
181, 182, 293, 294, 300 

school(s), philosophical schools, 
Johannine school 1, 20, 21, 22, 45, 
52, 68, 69, 70, 71, 80, 83, 85, 87, 
93, 105, 115, 262, 329, 356 

Scientology Church 53 


10, 12, 15, 


176, 


Second Temple Period 10, 117, 207, 
25] 

sect, sectarian, sectarianism (see cult) 
passim 

secularisation, secular world 7, 46, 
47, 56, 61, 70 
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